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THE LOYALTY OF FREE MEN' 


By ALAN BARTH 
The Washington Post 


I suppose that a man’s secret ambitions mirror his frustrations. 
My own most persistent unrealized hope is to find myself some day 
within the academic fold. But I suspect that I cling to this hope 
because, in part at least, like so many men outside it, I have ro- 
mantic notions about the academic life. I have learned, at any 
rate, that it is neither so cloistered nor so untroubled nor so insu- 
lated from the Philistinism of the world outside as I imagined it 
to be when I was an undergraduate at Yale somewhat more than a 
few years ago. 

I remember vividly a talk I had at that time with a sympathetic 
and generous professor who had imbued me with an enthusiasm 
for study. I told him I had decided I wanted to become a teacher, 
that I wanted to stay on at Yale to do graduate work in his field. 
He looked at me shrewdly and launched one of those barbed ques- 
tions that prick the blubber of soft thinking like a harpoon. 

“Do you,” he asked, “want to come back to the shade and shelter 
of New Haven’s elms in the hope of escaping the tough, raucous 
life of a competitive world; or do you, seriously, want to undertake 
the hard discipline and competition of scholarship and assume the 
exacting responsibilities of teaching?” 

It seemed to me then that to answer this question honestly I 
should have to admit that I sought teaching as an escape from life. 
Whether I fully understood it then or not, I know now that teach- 
ing affords no such escape. The life of a good university is not 
cloistered; it is not separated from the main stream of life outside 
its walls. The professional men who serve it are not shielded from 
the challenges of citizenship. They bear their full share—and a 

1 Address given at the Annual Dinner on March 16, 1951, held during the 


Thirty-Seventh Annual Meeting of the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors, in Cincinnati, Ohio, March 16 and 17, 1951. 
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good deal more than the ordinary share—of the responsibilities of 
leadership and public service. 

Indeed, there has been a general breakdown, I think, of the silly 
myth that teachers are impractical theorists, unfit to cope with the 
realities of the workaday world. I had opportunity during the 
war and prewar years to observe the performance of a great many 
men called into government service from our institutions of learn- 
ing. They brought with them knowledge and skills which had 
been deplorably ignored prior to the administration of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and which when applied to practical problems of govern- 
ment proved immensely useful. I know of no other class of men— 
including all those who had concerned themselves with meeting 
payrolls, the bankers, the industrialists, the business executives, 
and the advertisers—who made so unobtrusive and so unselfish 
and so effective a contribution to sound public administration, and 
to the war effort, as the professors. 

I wish that Washington today were more hospitable to intelli- 
gence and education. We remain very much in need of that knowl- 
edge of theory which is indispensable when a theory is to be put 
into practice, and of that familiarity with the past which is essen- 
tial to any realistic appreciation of the present. The American 
people cannot afford to permit a divorce between the academic 
world and the world in which they must make decisions and take 
action affecting the whole shape of the national future. 


Il 

All of this is by way of preamble in explaining to you why I do 
not mean to talk to you this evening about the problem of aca- 
demic freedom as though it were an isolated problem. I want to 
talk about academic freedom not from your special point of view as 
professors but from my point of view as a layman—not in terms 
of its importance to you as teachers but in terms of its importance 
to the society as a whole. 

It would be presumptuous on my part, I think, to speak about 
the present threat to academic freedom in its relation to your pro- 
fessional responsibilities. In the first place, you are more inti- 
mately familiar with the problem than I am. In the second place, 
this Association has already demonstrated its awareness of the 
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problem in a way that is unique among educational organizations. 
It has stood resolutely for the maintenance of academic freedom 
against the assaults of those who would qualify teachers on the 
basis of political purity and standards of orthodoxy. There would 
be no serious threat to academic freedom today if all educational 
associations had discharged their responsibilities to the teaching 
profession as faithfully as the American Association of University 
Professors. 

I want to talk particularly about loyalty oaths—not because I 
suppose them to be any more baleful in respect to teachers than in 
respect to any other trade or calling, but because they have be- 
come the most pervasive symptom of the neurotic anxiety which I 
presume to be the real root of our present troubles. 

One can only guess at the judgment of posterity. My own guess 
is that historians sufficiently removed from the present to look at 
it with detachment may very well refer to it as the era of the oath. 
Oath-taking is not new, of course. It has served a ritual function 
throughout the whole history of western civilization. The pecu- 
liarity of contemporary oath-taking, however, is first of all, its 
prevalence, and second, its negative nature. It is a mistake to call 
the kind of oath so commonly required of men today a “loyalty 
oath.” A loyalty oath, by definition, would have to be an affir- 
mation. But the kind of declaration to which more and more 
Americans are now being asked to subscribe is a disclaimer. 
Instead of calling it a “loyalty oath,” we ought, in the interest 
of accuracy, to refer to it as a “‘non-disloyalty oath.” 

Oaths of affirmation have long been familiar to us. There can 
scarcely be a man, woman, or child in America who has not pledged 
“allegiance to the flag of the United States of America and to the 
Republic for which it stands—one nation indivisible with liberty 
and justice for all.” The meaning of this pledge, recited in unison 
by millions of school children every weekday morning, is perhaps 
vague and uncertain. Undoubtedly it has had many meanings for 
many individuals. The flag itself is a symbol; liberty and justice 
are abstractions with different connotations, it may be presumed, 
for a Negro child in a southern community and for one of the well- 
born. Nevertheless, participation in this ritual has certainly had 
a unifying influence. The very act of recitation has served to 
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charge the flag with emotional significance and thus to evoke de- 
votion to it. And it has drawn young Americans closer together 
through a sense of common devotion. 

No one has ever supposed, however—and certainly no one sup- 
poses today—that the taking of this oath is an effective guarantee 
against disloyalty. No real reliance is placed upon it. The best 
that can be said for it in this respect is that, like any incantation, it 
gives solidarity to the participating group and a comforting sense 
that it has warded off evil spirits. And certainly this is a utility 
not lightly to be dismissed. 

Something of the same ritualistic quality lies behind the oath we 
have always required of our public officials. We insist that upon 
assuming office they swear solemnly to support and defend the 
Constitution of the United States against all enemies, to bear true 
faith and allegiance to the same, and to discharge their duties well 
and faithfully—or some such form of words. We do not feel any 
great confidence that this will protect us against simony, graft, or 
even treason. But it is useful as a reminder to government ser- 
vants of the responsibility with which they have been entrusted. 

Similarly, we exact of everyone who testifies in a court of law a 
sworn promise that he will tell the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth. We are not so naive as to suppose that this 
will infallibly keep him from bearing false witness; and judges 
often instruct juries that they must choose between conflicting 
testimony. But the ritual helps to bring home the solemnity of 
the occasion and to impose caution, at least upon the conscientious. 

There is a vast difference between oaths of this kind and the 
negative swearing which has lately come so much into vogue. The 
pledge of allegiance to the flag has been debased by insistence that 
men swear in addition that they are not disloyal to the United 
States. It is no longer sufficient that a man swear to uphold the 
Constitution when he undertakes to work for the government; he 
must now swear, besides, that he does not advocate the overthrow 
of that government. 

Our total lack of confidence in oaths is measured by this redun- 
dant insistence on them. If we do not believe a man when he 
swears to uphold the Constitution, why, in the name of common 
sense, should we be any more disposed to take his word when he 
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swears that he will not attempt to destroy the Constitution? The 
answer, of course, is that we have lost all faith in what he says in 
either case. But we insist on his saying it over and over again 
in the blind, unreasoning way that primitive tribes insisted upon 
rites of purification and blood sacrifices that had no relation to 
reality. 

The non-disloyalty oath has become as fashionable as public 
opinion polls or canasta. The exaction of it has spread from the 
Federal government to State governments. It has, as you know, 
permeated our schools and our institutions of higher learning. 
And now it is spreading into professional associations and even 
into private industry. 

Just a couple of weeks ago a special committee of the American 
Bar Association—an organization which might reasonably have 
been expected to show a somewhat greater regard for the spirit of 
American institutions—recommended not only that all Com- 
munists be disbarred but also that every member of the bar be re- 
quired to file an affidavit stating whether he is now or has ever at any 
time in the past been a member of the Communist Party or of any 
organization on the Attorney General’s list. And it urged investi- 
gation of all persons suspected of subscribing to the affidavit falsely. 
The protests of such distinguished lawyers as John W. Davis and 
Robert P. Patterson and Owen J. Roberts were ignored. 

A month or two earlier, the Columbia Broadcasting System— 
in an apparent attempt to prove that it could wave the American 
flag more dizzily than any other network—demanded that all of its 
employees file an affidavit of the same sort telling whether they had 
ever at any time belonged to one of the Attorney General’s pro- 
scribed groups. And behind the inquiry there was implicit, of 
course, the threat of dismissal for failure to answer, or for an an- 
swer that proved displeasing to the officials of the company. 
Whatever justification there may be for this sort of inquisition into 
the lawful past affiliations of an employee on the part of the Gov- 
ernment, there is no justification for it, I think, on the part of a 
private employer. Employees—whether teachers or radio broad- 
casters or hod carriers—deserve to be judged on the basis of their 
performance in their jobs, not on the basis of private beliefs and 
associations, so long as these do not affect the quality of their work. 
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III 


Now, I do not propose to dwell on the objections to this sort of 
inquiry and oath-taking from the point of view of the individual 
affected by them. My principal concern is with their effect upon 
society. But before I launch upon this main thesis, let me say 
briefly why I think that any American has good cause to resent 
and resist demands of this sort that he profess his innocence of sym- 
pathies and intentions of which there are no good reasons to suspect 
him. 

First of all, the protestations extorted by loyalty oaths and in- 
quiries are humiliating—senselessly humiliating. Professor Ze- 
chariah Chafee has made this point, it seems to me, in an ex- 
traordinarily illuminating way. “Let us,” he said, “‘picture the 
parallel situation of a loyal wife whose chastity is similarly doubted 
by a suspicious husband. He too demands a public assertion—at 
a dinner party in their home. He insists that his wife tell all 
their guests that she has never been unfaithful to him, and particu- 
larly not with a person he names. It is all true—why not say 
so?” It seems to me that even if loyalty oaths were not de- 
manded discriminatorily, they would be an abomination. It is 
never comfortable to wear one’s heart on one’s sleeve. 

Second, these oaths and inquiries invade long-recognized rights 
of privacy. If aman may be held accountable to society for what 
he believes, as distinguished from what he does, he becomes sub- 
ject to something very like the thought control which we so derided 
when it was practiced by the Japanese. And thought control is, 
I think, the real purpose back of this kind of inquisition. You 
need only translate the questions now asked so commonly about 
political belief and affiliation into questions about religious belief 
and affiliation to see how mischievous and offensive they are. 
Perhaps men ought to be courageous enough always to say what 
they think—to proclaim their religious or political faith (or their 
lack of it). But they do not always have this kind of courage when 
what they believe is unpopular. And their right to privacy and si- 
lence on this score is of the essence of liberty. 

Third, these oaths and inquiries imply a presumption of guilt 
instead of the presumption of innocence that has traditionally pro- 
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tected individuals under American law. And they shift the whole 
burden of proof from the accuser to the accused. It is enormously 
difficult for a man to prove that he was not, at some indefinite time 
in the past, a member of the Communist Party or, say, of the 
League for Peace and Democracy. For one thing, the attributes of 
membership—as distinguished from “‘sympathetic association” or 
informal affiliation or ideological support—have never been pre- 
cisely defined. For another, it is impossible to get corroborative 
testimony. If you are accused of having robbed a bank on the 
night of March 16, 1951, you may be able to produce a number of 
university professors who will swear that you were here at the 
Sinton Hotel at that particular time. But if you are accused of 
being a secret member of some group or conspiracy, no one can 
provide any conclusive support of your denial. Your friends can 
do no more than affirm their faith in you—a weak form of assist- 
ance, since it has been amply demonstrated that friends may be 
mistaken in their faith. And your own denial will seem, of course, 
manifestly self-serving. Given the present tendency to use 
perjury prosecutions as a means of punishing people for past 
affiliations which are not in themselves unlawful and the present 
overheated atmosphere in which juries reach their verdicts, any 
denial of such a charge may be dangerous. And even the most 
honest subscription to a non-disloyalty affidavit may lead a man 
into serious trouble. It is a slightly wonderful paradox that these 
oaths and inquiries present far graver perils to those who deny 
Communist affiliations than to those who acknowledge them. 

I have said nothing about the futility of these oaths and in- 
quiries from the point of view of the national security which they 
are supposed to protect. It is generally taken for granted that 
Communists have no moral scruples about false swearing. Yet it 
seems to be assumed, by those who place reliance on non-disloyalty 
oaths, that a Communist can somehow be counted upon to answer 
truthfully when asked about his party affiliation. I have no 
doubt that there are dangerous Soviet agents in the United States 
plotting espionage and sabotage and the overthrow of the govern- 
ment. But I have a great deal of doubt that they will step forward 
to register with the Attorney General or proclaim their intentions 
when confronted with an affidavit. The dangerous people are 
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carefully disguised, I suspect, as vociferous anti-Communists. 
No oath or inquiry is likely to cause them the smallest qualm. 
So far as catching real enemies of the country is concerned, this 
ritual procedure is about as effectual as a requirement that all 
criminals register with their local police departments—or a require- 
ment that all citizens take an oath they will do nothing unjust, 
unethical, or unpatriotic. 


IV 


Let me now turn to the aspect of the oath obsession that seems 
to me most serious because it affects the fabric of our society as 
well as the rights of individuals. It can be argued that injuries, 
or even injustices, to individuals ought to be endured in a time of 
crisis if they serve real social purposes. But the impact of the 
present craze to extirpate heresy, or disloyalty—call it what you 
will—is, I think, socially disastrous—disastrous to the national 
security itself no less than to the great values which it is the func- 
tion of the nation to make secure. 

Behind the shift to negativism implicit in the non-disloyalty 
oaths, there lies a terrible distrust. A nation, in many ways, is 
like a family. The cement that holds its members together is 
compounded of mutual dependence, mutual confidence, andcommon 
acceptance of certain basic values or purposes. Under the corrod- 
ing influence of a spreading distrust, that cement is seeping away 
dangerously in America. 

We are not a national family today. Weare losing the solidarity 
that has always been our primary source of strength. We are 
tending more and more to look at one another with suspicion— 
to question the motives that lie behind dissent or disagreement— 
to abandon the tolerance of diversity that has been the genius 
of American life. 

We are succumbing to fear—to a fear that is, in large part, 
groundless and neurotic. I have no wish to gloss over the real 
dangers that confront us today. The Soviet Union is an aggressive 
totalitarianism. Like every other totalitarian society, it is made 
inescapably aggressive by its inner tensions and compulsions; 
and it is, therefore, necessarily menacing to free societies. It can 
be checked only through resolute action and mobilized armed 
strength on the part of the United States. 
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It is equally plain, of course, that the Soviet Union has agents 
in this country striving to injure us and impair our strength. 
Members of the Communist Party are no doubt among those 
agents, just as the party itself is manifestly an instrument of 
Soviet policy. But the most dangerous agents may not be party 
members at all. Their activities must be checked by rational 
security measures and by vigilant counter-intelligence. And they 
can be checked in this way—just as the activities of German and 
Japanese agents were checked; and so effectively that J. Edgar 
Hoover was able to report that not a single enemy-directed act of 
sabotage occurred during the whole course of the second world 
war, 

Espionage and sabotage are real threats to security. But fear 
that the Communists can overthrow the Government of the 
United States by force and violence is an absurd nightmare. Fear 
of subversion—that is, of the influence of Communist propaganda 
and doctrine—is equally a bugbear. The United States is not 
ripe for revolution. And democratic ideas are quite healthy 
enough to withstand Communist ideas. The democratic system 
is not only superior to the Communist system, but it is superior 
also in its appeal to men who have been privileged to live under 
it. We need not be afraid that our fellow-Americans will choose 
submission and servitude in preference to responsibility and 
liberty. 

Nevertheless, neurotic fear, like an infectious disease, has taken 
a strong grip upon the American people. And this fear is being 
aggravated and exploited by reckless demagogues. I think it 
safe to say that the mad-dog barkings of Senator McCarthy would 
have been recognized for what they were and laughed off by the 
American people a few years ago. But in the atmosphere of 
anxiety and distrust that prevails today, they have a deadly 
impact. When panic takes hold of a community, even the most 
far-fetched rumors and accusations find credence. And, finding 
it, they exacerbate the panic. 

It is becoming more and more difficult in the contemporary 
atmosphere to shape foreign or domestic policy on rational grounds. 
The democratic process cannot operate when disagreement is in 
constant danger of being considered disloyal. It cannot operate 
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when discussion is carried on in the manner of fishwives. Today 
only the most extreme chauvinism can pass for patriotism. 

The result is that the United States is being deprived of its most 
stabilizing influence—the resolution of policy through challenge 
and criticism and debate. This is the real secret weapon of a 
democracy. The lack of it is the fatal defect of a dictatorship. 
Dictators may carry policy into practice more swiftly than govern- 
ments dependent upon the consent of the governed; but this may 
mean no more than that they can more swiftly translate errors into 
national disaster. Free men—if they exercise their freedom— 
have a means of correcting their mistakes. But if they suppress 
dissent by calling it disloyal, they rob themselves of their greatest 
asset. 

“Like the course of the heavenly bodies,” Mr. Justice Brandeis 
once observed, “harmony in national life is a resultant of the 
struggle between contending forces. In frank expression of con- 
flicting opinion lies the greatest promise of wisdom in govern- 
mental action; and in suppression lies ordinarily the greatest 
peril.” 

Unity, in short, does not grow out of uniformity; it grows out of 
resolved conflict. The present short-circuiting of this kind of 
democratic conflict presents a deadly peril to national security. 

The democratic process depends, above all else, on a broad and 
generous tolerance of diversity—tolerance of opinions we despise 
and even of opinions that we deem disloyal. It is always easy to 
find a rationalization for the suppression of opinion; and the 
temptation to do so is very great when men are frightened and 
angry. They are prone then to call the opinions they detest 
treasonable and to characterize the holders of such opinions as 
conspirators. And once the labels have been applied, it is but a 
short step to the conclusion that freedom of speech was never 
meant to protect treason and conspiracy. 

The men who established the American Republic understood 
the dangers of this kind of rationalization and did the best they 
could to guard against it. They stipulated in the Constitution 
that “treason against the United States shall consist only in levying 
war against them or in adhering to their enemies, giving them aid 
and comfort.” And their reasons for defining treason so narrowly 
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and rigidly were carefully explained by James Madison in a pro- 
phetic paragraph in the Federalist: 


As treason may be committed against the United States, the 
authority of the United States ought to be enabled to punish it. 
But as new-fangled and artificial treasons have been the great 
engines by which violent factions, the natural offspring of free 
government, have usually wreaked their alternate malignity on 
each other, the convention have, with great judgment, opposed 
a barrier to this peculiar danger, by inserting a constitutional 
definition of the crime, fixing the proof necessary for conviction 
of it, and restraining the Congress, even in punishing it, from 
extending the consequences of guilt beyond the person of its 
author. 


There is a whole lesson in political science in this paragraph— 

lesson peculiarly applicable today. The use of “disloyalty” 
as a “‘new-fangled and artificial” form of treason has indeed pro- 
moted the rise of violent factions and led to a wreaking of “their 
alternate malignity on each other.”” There is no way to measure 
the impairment of national security that has resulted from this dis- 
ruption of the sense of national community. 


V 


It is no accident that non-disloyalty oaths and inquiry into 
political opinions are directed in large part at our schools and 
universities. ‘They are devices for compelling conformity. And 
the men responsible for them are men who distrust diversity and 
fear ideas. They are in revolt against rationality. Their attack 
is directed in the first instance at schools and universities precisely 
because these are centers of ideas. 

Professor Chafee has called this attack, aptly, ‘‘a barbarian 
invasion.” It is just that. It is another manifestation of the 
age-old assault of ignorance upon learning, of bigotry upon reason. 
It is the thrust of the lowered brow upon what it cannot under- 
stand. The men who launch it here are one with their spiritual 
kinfolk in Germany and Russia who prefer to think with the blood 
and who despise everything that concerns the intellect. If we do 
not ward off their attack, we shall descend into a new dark age. 

Universities are the citadels of intellectual freedom. And it is 
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against these citadels that the attack is launched because its 
aim is nothing less than the extinction of intellectual freedom. 
You of the academic profession are, therefore, its first targets— 
and the first defenders of the whole great tradition of diversity. 
In a period of profound anxiety, when fear can be exploited and 
unreason flourishes, the danger of this attack must not be under- 
estimated. The attackers will have their way, as their counter- 
parts had it in Germany and Italy before the war and have it today 
behind the iron curtain, unless you, as men of learning, close your 
ranks, recognize the deadly peril to your independence, and fight 
resolutely, with every resource at your command, to repel the 
barbarians. You have a responsibility in this that goes beyond 
your own interest as teachers. You are the trustees of a cultural 
heritage. 

If you defend freedom for your profession, you defend the whole 
of human freedom. And it is to this, more than to any other 
value, that Americans owe allegiance. The loyalty of free men is, 
above all, a loyalty to the illimitable freedom of the human mind. 
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THE ROLE OF THE COLLEGE TEACHER IN 
OUR CULTURE! 


By ORDWAY TEAD 


Board of Higher Education, New York City 


In a national population of 150,000,000, there are some 150,000 
college teachers. They are charged to be one of the bulwarks and 
interpreters of our culture to our society. 

The assignment is in one sense fantastic. Here is a secular 
priesthood committed to a vocation which has undisputed value 
and importance, yet functioning in a culture and at a period when 
the sacredness of the Word is not assured, not widely accepted; 
nor, indeed, possessed always of the sanctity or the vision which 
might imbue it with appealing power. 

The urgent need, I take it, is to look at this profession as dis- 
passionately as possible, to look at the kind of society in which it is 
asked to carry the torch of learning, of truth-seeking, of interpreta- 
tive and illuminating wisdom; and to ask how the work of the 
college teacher adds up as a professional contribution. Admit- 
tedly, evaluation is not easy in a period of confusion and transition. 
Where old landmarks, intellectual and spiritual, are somewhat 
obliterated, the réle of the teacher can easily be belittled, and 
equally it can be unduly exaggerated both as to performance and 
potentiality for social influence. 

I propose, therefore, in the interest of a balanced presentation, 
to speak first of the impact of the culture on the teacher; second, of 
the characteristic réle of the teacher as typically and as ideally 
viewed; third, of what may be the intellectual and spiritual needs 
of our culture; and, finally, as to conceivable ways of strengthening 
the relation of the teacher in a more dynamic way to the needs of 
the evolving culture. 


1 An address given at the Conference on Improving the Effectiveness of Col- 
lege Faculties, Chicago, Illinois, December 7, 1950. 
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II 


Linton defines a culture as ‘“‘the sum total of the behaviors of a 
society’s members in so far as these behaviors are learned and 
shared.”! The shared behaviors of our American society, it 
hardly needs to be said, set the level of aspiration, of valuing, and 
of the knowledge required for living. Thus the culture through our 
conduct presses with terrific force upon the professional and per- 
sonal standards of teachers, upon their sense of obligation, and 
upon their sense of social status and acceptance. 

Our society, it is true, has bi-polar characteristics. It is not all 
materialistic in preoccupation, nor all selfish and success-centered 
in money terms. But these worldly characteristics do have wide 
acceptance and do dominate the choices of many. The words 
individualistic, acquisitive, competitive, do connote aspects of our 
life and striving, which are culturally strong. The words, tech- 
nology, mass production, rapid transportation and communication, 
commercialized recreation, urbanized population, do also identify 
influences upon our behavior which are profound beyond any 
awareness we usually acknowledge. All this adds up to a climate 
of sentiment and of desire which plays with irresistible effect upon 
college faculties no less than upon the rest of the community. 

This does not, to be sure, say everything about the total climate 
of sentiment. Our idealisms about a democratic way of life, about 
the vital réle of free public education, about the dignity of the 
person and freedom to develop personality through growth, about 
generous American willingness to assume a rightful share of the 
burden of economic and spiritual rehabilitation around the world— 
these too are potent forces in our culture. And on the whole it 
seems true that those for whom these idealisms are controlling in 
conduct include large numbers of teachers. Indeed, they are of 
that creative minority of idealists, par excellence. 

But, in all honesty, the price which has to be paid for choosing 
the vocation of teaching is a tremendous one. The price is not 
merely economic; it is social; it is psychic in the deep sense that it 
is hard for the teacher to escape from a certain defensive and 


1 The Cultural Background of Personality, Ralph Linton, Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc., New York, 1945, p. 46. 
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apologetic undercurrent of outlook as he compares his social status 
and acceptance with those of individuals in other walks of life. To 
the extent that the dominant values of our culture are not only 
secular but materialistic, teachers constitute a minority group. 
They may believe they have chosen the better part. But there 
are anxious or ambitious wives and growing, demanding families to 
be coped with and mollified. 

How can a culture such as ours expect its strongest individuals— 
measuring strength in any way you will—to man a profession 
which along with the ministry asks so much and seems to give so 
little? And how in turn can teachers in their quiet desperation be 
rightfully expected to do anything else but protect the meager 
security they have by tenure and related provisions which seem 
unreasonably inflexible to the outsider, but which do assure a cer- 
tain status within the profession? 

In our kind of culture, there is at bottom a profound tension be- 
tween worldly and academic values. And does not this color the 
entire career of the teacher and lead, at its worst, to an apologetic 
timidity and defensiveness which are a subtle handicap to profes- 
sional performance and personal self-assurance? I realize that all 
sorts of qualifications and individual exceptions can at once be 
noted in seeking to answer this question. But I doubt if we are 
fair to its importance if we do not look it squarely in the face, and 
acknowledge real difficulties, as with any other minority group. 

I believe, for example, there would be fairly ready assent to the 
comment that, because of these cultural impacts, our graduate 
schools do not recruit as many of the potential intellectual leaders of 
the next generation as they should. And this is not necessarily be- 
cause young people today are unregenerate or lacking in idealism; 
but rather because the way of life of the college teacher seems less 
glamorous, less appealing, and even less productively creative, than 
do some other callings. This estimation of theirs may be in error 
from our point of view; but you will agree that it is far too control- 
ling. 

The cultural pressures, in short, are a fact. But what teachers 
are to do about them is another matter. The issue for them is surely 
not one of capitulation to people’s demand that they be “practical,” 
or one of self-pity, or of withdrawal into some ivory tower. Rather 
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it is for the teacher to grasp and use his special leverage in the 
interest of advancing a longer view, a helpful perspective, and an 
elevation of sights, among all he can influence on every conceivable 
issue of personal and social melioration. The tensions of his posi- 
tion are to be serenely accepted and proudly used for the public 
good in all fields intellectual and spiritual. His is the mandate to 
embrace with open arms the summons to be the happy warrior. 


III 


The réle of the college teachers today thus needs no apology, 
however much we may wish and hope that more positive and 
affirmative influences might be emanating from it. Whether we 
look at technological education or at the humanistic utterances 
from the liberal arts colleges, we should be proud to realize that the 
record of written publications from college faculties undoubtedly 
exceeds that of any other professional group; and this is especially 
true of nonfictional and belles-lettres contributions. I do not 
attempt to appraise this vast volume of printed matter qualita- 
tively. But ina real sense the scientific and literary productivity 
of our land is tied creatively to the college world. Of course, there 
are artistic resources of first rank which have no such connection; 
but a withdrawal from the cultural flow of the creative yield from 
our campuses would be a major intellectual impoverishment. 
Perhaps the plastic arts and music have had comparatively the 
least close connection with academic life; but even here the scene is 
shifting as these fields have become academically respectable. 

In the field of consultation and participation in action—political, 
economic, diplomatic, engineering, public welfare and the like— 
the college faculties of the land have also in the aggregate added 
much to the wisdom and effectiveness of our living. The term 
“brain trust” is now part of the language by virtue of a belated 
recognition on the part of all but the most reactionary that college 
teachers can and do function off the campus in highly productive 
ways. And if we add a mention of the college graduates who got 
their start from our faculties, we have to acknowledge that by the 
measure of appearance in “Who’s Who in America” or by any 
other criterion, the total impact of the intellectual forces generated 
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from our colleges is literally overwhelming. If you remark that 
the college graduate has succumbed too completely to the material 
standards of our culture as above characterized and has helped to 
create the tensions which in some measure victimize our faculties, 
I can only answer that the momentum of our secular cultural pat- 
tern is of an order which probably could not have been stayed or 
offset by any individual efforts of college graduates or of faculties, 
however powerful. 

Nevertheless, the record is not all rosy and correctly full of 
plaudits or any rightful complacency. The réle of intellectual 
leader is not played by every faculty member. The contribution 
of all teachers on the creative side, whether to student personality 
growth or to scholarly additions to knowledge, is not uniformly 
impressive; and there are too many instances of neutral, pedes- 
trian and uninspired teachers. The surcharging of every faculty 
person to realizing his own best potential, to being expendable, to 
playing a stimulating réle in the life of young people, to refusing to 
go dead intellectually—all this has surely not been accomplished 
as you and I would ideally desire. 

Indeed, the confrontations of the second half of the century in 
terms of faculty opportunity for enlightened service toa troubled 
generation are of such a high order of required significance that we 
can hardly describe in too superlative terms the model teacher 
whom we would like to see multiplied for our need. 

Look with me for a moment at the attributes of the model 
faculty member whom I am sure we would all like to see living in 
our midst. 

He or she is committed to transmitting through a specific disci- 
pline all of his own awareness of the dest that he knows—the best 
intellectually, esthetically, spiritually. He is charged passionately 
to carry forward and pass on the torch of the finest human learn- 
ing. He has also to interpret all this in terms of the need and 
desire of today’s young people as they themselves see their world 
and grope for satisfactions. He is sufficiently creative to enlarge 
and make ever more meaningful that knowledge and wisdom of 
which he is possessed. He is helping the young ¢o know, te value, 
to aspire, to achieve, to believe, in terms that he has himself found 
productive in confronting life’s perplexities. 
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This paragon of a teacher will know with high confidence his 
own hierarchy of values—be it in fields artistic, political, economic, 
scientific, sociological, literary, spiritual. He will realize that the 
values to be clarified and given living power stem not alone from 
one cultural source—namely, the Hellenistic-Judeo-Christian— 
but from many in a global and universalistic frame. He will know 
the central dialectic of reason and faith, of fact and possibility 
regarding the American heritage, without becoming chauvinistic or 
being purely occidental in grasp and sympathy. If he is technolog- 
ical or scientific in training, he will know that his own key to truth 
is vital but not all-inclusive. If he is humanistic, literary or 
economic in training, he will be solicitous to discover and interpret 
a unifying, integrative basis for reflection and action which can 
help men to see and apply their many discrete bodies of knowledge 
in some orderly way which makes sense either in rational terms or 
in some ultimate appeal toa faith frankly recognized to be beyond 
knowledge. 

Crane Brinton in his brilliant recent volume has lucidly set 
forth the minimum expectation of our culture as to the basic 
preconceptions or generalizations we would advance. And his 
enumeration, I suggest, clarifies the réle of the college teacher. For 
he says that the first of the generalizations recognizes 


. +. a groping awareness of the organization of the universe, an 
organization not evident to unreflective men, not provable by 
scientific methods, never wholly plain to the best and wisest of 
men, but an organization, not a chaos.! 


His second generalization affirms the reality of a feeling through 
Western intellectual history for “the dignity of man.” His third 
is that there is ‘‘a striking continuity in Western ideas of the good 
life here on earth.” And his fourth is that Western culture shows 
“an amazing variety of views and practices moral and esthetic,” 
with both ascetic and manic ways of life valued in our tradition. 

Surely these four convictions of some organization of the cosmos 
under a kind of “natural law,” of the dignity of the human career, 
of the reality of the good life in and through but still beyond 
material comfort, and of a moral golden mean to help resolve the 

1 Ideas and Men, Crane Brinton, Prentice-Hall, New York, 1950, p. 533- 
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complex tensions in our striving for the ideal—these define some- 
thing in the world of values which becomes reasonably basic and 
ultimate as a frame in which the teacher’s labors move and have 
their meaning. These, as Brinton adds, suggest the gap between 
what ought to be and what is—a gap which the teacher perennially 
is striving to make less wide. For the teacher, in short, the worlds 
of fact, of value, and of possibility have inevitably to be linked in 
thought and action. 

It is, moreover, relevant to our understanding of this gap be- 
tween fact and possibility and of the teacher’s problem in confront- 
ing it, to look with Brinton further at the unavoidable crisis of our 
day. On this score, he adds, 


It would seem that in the United States and in Russia are tem- 
porarily embodied a number of the sets of opposites that in some 
kind of union have hitherto maintained that tension which is so 
characteristic of the West. We are not, of course, pure Liberty, 
and they pure Authority. We do not stand for the individualism 
of the great cats, nor they for the collectivism of the beehive or 
anthill. We are not variety, and they are not uniformity. Nei- 
ther of us lives up to the extremes of our own systems of values. 
Still, the opposition is there, and is very real. We do, on the 
whole, stand for the series of values that in this book have been 
treated as the central values of Western culture—a feeling for the 
irreducible something in each human being still best suggested 
by that worn old word, /derty.' 


In short, the réle of the college faculty in contemporary culture 
simply cannot escape the responsibility for looking out upon the 
world as it is, knowing why and how there is a “‘divided world,” 
and acknowledging the dichotomies which have to be resolved or 
at least brought into working relation, if peace in our time is ever 
to become a fact. And this is a task, I would stress, of central and 
inescapable urgency, not alone for teachers of philosophy or ethics, 
for it has implications about our analysis of values which affect 
virtually every subject taught by every teacher. 


[bid., p. $45. 
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IV 


This properly leads us to look searchingly at the needs of our 
culture—my third topic—in terms that relate these needs to the 
educational process. I have used the word, dichotomy, and it 
appropriately suggests the rock-bottom puzzlements which literally 
threaten to tear our age asunder. Do we lean upon reason or upon 
faith, upon experiment or traditional authority? How much of 
security and of adventure do we ask life to hold? Shall we be 
neutral or committed, easy-going or dedicated about the moral life? 
Shall we look within for peace of mind, or shall we look without to 
hatred, violence, and destruction as the means to be employed to 
bring love and fellowship among men? Are we beset with knowing 
or with doing, expressing or performing, reflecting or acting? 

Goethe has said, “thinking and doing, doing and thinking—that 
is the sum of all wisdom, recognized and practised from of old, yet 
not understood by everyone. Like breathing in and out, both 
should occupy life in a ceaseless alternating flux; like question and 
answer, neither should occur without the support of the other.”’ 

That statement, I suggest, is tailor-made for the troubles of the 
teaching profession. 

What I am suggesting is that the profound tensions of our times 
are to be grasped only as they are seen to arise out of polarities of 
purpose and conviction obvious within our culture, to say nothing 
of the differing presuppositions in the cultures with which we must 
live. And I care not how artificial my phrasing of these dichoto- 
mies may seem. They do nevertheless suggest what issues the 
college teacher has to be about as he faces out upon the disturb- 
ances of our times. 

But surely the confronting of such polarities requires that a special 
dedication, some new and basic courage, some abiding confidence 
in the human situation which is more than verbal or second-hand, 
must possess the teacher. Indeed, they make explicit the 
teacher’s rdle. From whom else do we expect dedication, courage, 
confidence, and clarity? Where in our secular culture with its 
wide diversity of philosophic outlooks do we find the still small 
voice that speaks to man’s need in a heartening way which is at 
once rational and spiritual? 
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This leads on to the next problem, namely the réle that religion 
is to play in the life of the teacher confronting our culture. Our 
theme will not allow us to ignore these issues here, even if we can 
only define problems and not offer answers acceptable to all. And 
I venture to characterize the heart of the matter as having to do 
with the sense of some support, the sense of some imperative, the 
deep feeling of obligation to strive morally, which, also, are reali- 
ties in our culture. 

Is there, in short, a God? Of what essence, character or quality 
is He or It? Does belief in His reality and presence and creative 
concern mean any difference in the behaviors and aspirations of 
individuals in our culture? Does a humanistic or a theistic faith 
in life result in genuine alternative ways of conduct—or not? 

Such questions bedevil thoughtful people today; and the honest 
mind concerned with education simply cannot ignore them. What 
our culture will do about religion in the sense of a recognition of 
some creative Power beyond man, is one of our inescapable ques- 
tions. Nor do I propose any dogmatic answer. One view, not at 
all dogmatic, merits notice; and it is supplied in a further para- 
graph from Crane Brinton as follows: 


We come back, then, to the proposition that for all we yet know 
in terms of a cumulative social science, the relation between the 
strength of a given society and the degree of agreement on matters 
cosmological among its members cannot be determined. There 
seems to be excellent evidence that very considerable multanimity 
in matters of theology, metaphysics, art, literature, and even 
ethics can persist if the existence of such disagreement is taken, 
not as a lofty ideal of toleration, of progress through variation 
(though for many intellectuals it is just that) but as something 
given, something normal for human beings. If democracy means 
anything so unnatural to Western intellectuals as intellectual 
agreement, then it is all up with democracy. But the whole course 
of our intellectual history would indicate that in some perverse, 
obstinate way Western intellectuals have always thrived on their 
differences, and that somehow these differences ohn not really dis- 
turbed the nonintellectuals enough to upset the social equilibrium.! 


That seems to me to be an admirably honest expression. But is 
it the last word? 
[bid., pp. 546-547. 
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Is there for rational folk, such as college faculties are supposed to 
be, any conceivable meaning for them, for us, in the line which 
Marc Connolly puts into the mouth of the Angel Gabriel in Green 
Pastures—‘Gangway for the Lord God Jehovah!’ Is the great 
scientist, Planck, deluded when he says that our cry has to be “‘on 
to God?” Is the great philosopher, Whitehead, wrong when he 
says that the greatest search of our generation is the search for 
God? Is William James making a sound and fundamental con- 
tention when he says, “‘in a merely human world without a God, 
the appeal to our moral energies falls short of its maximal stimu- 
lating power?” 

It is not my function here to give expression to my own credo. 
But it certainly is mot one which takes from human shoulders any 
of the labor of creating a good life here on earth. Religion in its 
loftiest sense is never escapism, nor complete quietism, nor a re- 
treat from reason. The réle of the college teacher in our culture 
will not have the power which it should have and which it deserves, 
unless and until the kind of dedication, courage, and confidence 
which traditionally has stemmed from a sincere, thoughtful, and 
purified religious outlook animates our campuses far more than is 
true today. Let me be clear that there are many devoted servants 
of humanity among those teachers who disavow any theistic 
faith. There are also some who make such a disavowal an excuse 
for their own dilettantism. Also, there are plenty who profess re- 
ligious belief who make it no organic part of their motivation in 
an ennobling teaching effort. It is certainly, however, not a matter 
of “‘anybody’s guess” or “‘you pay your money and you take your 
choice.”” There are real issues here to be clarified and resolved. 

Howsoever it is cloaked in words, there is a quality of consecra- 
tion about the teacher at his best which alone justifies and fulfills 
his r6le in our society. There is a dedication which can strip the 
timid teacher of his timidity, the lazy teacher of his laziness, the 
morally neutral teacher of his neutrality, the dull and routinized 
teacher of his dullness. There is a spark, an é/an, an enthusiasm, 
animating the teacher committed to the worth of the human enter- 
prise, by whatever intellectual and emotional route the conviction 
is achieved, which does make all the difference—the difference be- 
tween the perfunctory priest and the inspired prophet. The world 
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admittedly has a place for the priestly. But the réle of the teacher 
in our culture, I shall maintain, is to be more prophetic, and to speak 
with a more clarion voice about the bewilderments our generation 
confronts. 

Be it faith in Man or be it faith in God, the teacher is a feeble 
reed, not to be leaned upon unless a certain triumphant dedication 
excites his mind and soul, unless his faith brings confidence and 
courage “‘to stand and having done all to stand.” 

The needs of our culture, in short, have clearly and closely to do 
with the spiritual outlook and affirmative persuasiveness of college 
teachers as to ultimate values. Never has a prouder moment 
offered for sharing the necessary burden of a generation’s turmoil, 
for thinking clearly, and for re-inforcing the constructive drives 
in the idealism of the young. 


Finally, I ask, how do we strengthen among college teachers the 
quality of dedicated commitment to the ways of truth-seeking, of 
human fellowship, of sensitivity to and concern for the creation 
of more beauty? 

First, there must in each teacher be physical and nervous energy 
and robustness. We must bypass the efforts to enter this sacred 
calling of those who are anemic, devitalized, frustrated, without 
direction, strength of purpose, or moral conviction. 

Second, we should make it clear that it is not im scholarship 
but ¢hrough scholarship that youth is to be served; and keep it 
always to the fore that the teacher as teacher is concerned with 
the developing of minds and souls. Research and the advance- 
ment of knowledge are of high and unassailable importance, but 
“this ought ye to have done and not left the other undone.”’ There 
is no escape from the personalized and personalizing responsibility 
of the teaching r6le. 

Third, as Emerson pointed out a century ago in the famous 
Phi Beta Kappa address at Harvard, the teacher is also for ac- 
tion. He shares the life of his times—in his own way, to be sure— 
but he is party to its experience; or he is emasculated and devital- 
ized. Let the teacher, I urge, get off the campus and out of the 
library more often. The claim of the world upon the teachers of 
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engineering, medicine, and education is eagerly acknowledged, and 
the rounds of duty immerse such teachers from time to time in 
their appropriate worlds of action. This should be true for a// 
teachers on occasion. And the occasion can be created if the 
teacher wills it so. Opportunities to share variously in the world 
of affairs need only some imagination and energy to be discovered. 
There are the vacations when other activities can be taken up; 
there are community, civic, and other relationships. ‘The need 
of the world of men for me’’—is truth for every teacher. 

Fourth, we need to encourage more part-time teachers who come 
from and go to labors beyond the ivied walls; and who are 
palpably felt by students to mingle the dust of the library with the 
dust of the highway of common men. 

Teaching is not easy; it is demanding and taxing; yet the peren- 
nial and exclusive encounter with young minds can be less than 
challenging—and it is too often uncriticized. The process of 
teaching English composition or French translation or medieval 
history could be surcharged with greater human meaning by some- 
one who did not always stand before a class, but who was also a 
journalist, a translator, a diplomat, or even a shoe salesman. 

Fifth, graduate schools which are training college teachers 
should, as I have already hinted, use higher standards of selection, 
particularly with reference to personality and character criteria. 
Positively, more old-fashioned personal evangelistic work should 
be undertaken by college leaders to interest able upperclassmen 
in the high vocation of teaching. 

Sixth, there should be more systematic attention to the leader- 
ship, guidance, and stimulation of college faculties. I am referring 
to teacher effectiveness in the classroom, to greater productiveness 
in scholarly study, to vitalized relations with students and with 
the wider community. There is need for more organized approval 
and acclaim of faculty achievements which are conspicuous in any 
field. And there is also need for more rapid promotion and for 
higher salaries, especially in recognition of the meritorious work of 
younger colleagues. The fact is that what industry calls modern 
personnel policies are in need of wise application at the appropriate 
level of strategy on all campuses far more than is now the case. 
Good morale is not an accident; it has to be worked for. Anda 
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high faculty morale can help appreciably in enhancing the pro- 
fessional significance felt by every individual member. 

Seventh, and in summary as to all these and every ether conceiv- 
able means, the teacher has to be helped to establish an orienta- 
tion to the culture which transcends defensiveness, indifference, or 
despair, and exemplifies a faith, hope, and love which radiate 
through his scholarly efforts. 


VI 


In conclusion, I have been trying to see the college teacher in 
face to face confrontation with our culture. Such an effort surely 
helps us to see his problem in true perspective. I may be thought 
to glorify the teacher unduly and to criticize the culture too 
severely. But I do believe profoundly that there is a conflict 
here which had better be acknowledged and be made the occasion 
for corrective efforts. We cannot remake a culture to order. 
But we can from the colleges continue to be persuasive about the 
nobler and finer attributes of which our culture is possessed. And 
teachers can do this with greater power and self-assurance than are 
generally the fact today. If I am right that there is too much de- 
fensiveness of attitude, I am sure that we can help in numerous 
ways to bring into being an affirmative upstanding confidence in 
the worth of this profession to our culture on the part of those 
within its ranks. 

One of the greatest teachers of our generation recently passed 
away. It was he, you will recall, with his love of paradox who 
was responsible for the inaccurate epigram, “‘he who can, does; he 
who cannot, teaches.’”’ Nevertheless, Ae taught much and he 
taught well, partly because he was able to mix his message with the 
sauce of wit. 

I refer, of course, to George Bernard Shaw. At his funeral, 
a friend read a favorite quotation from Pilgrim’s Progress. And 
this is it: 


My sword I give to him who shall succeed me in my pilgrimage, 
and my courage and skill to him who can get it. My marks and 
scars I carry with me, to be a witness that I have fought His battles 
who will now be my rewarder. When the day that he must go 
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hence was come, many accompanied him to riverside, into which 
as he went, he said, “Death, cs is thy sting?... Grave, where 
is thy victory?” So he passed over, and all the trumpets sounded 
for him on the other side. 


What would any teacher not give, in dedication and in struggle, 
to be able to have such sentiments read appropriately as the testi- 
monial to his power and his glory? 
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HIGHER EDUCATION IN THE NATIONAL 
EMERGENCY 


By RAYMOND WALTERS 
University of Cincinnati 


Most cordial greetings to you of the American Association of 
University Professors! We are happy to welcome you to Cincin- 
nati. Cincinnati has been described as a Northern city with a 
Southern exposure. Historically a river port and emporium, Cin- 
cinnati early possessed intellectual interests and standards which 
were transported by migrants from the Middle Atlantic states and 
New England, and a social tone set by families from Virginia and 
Kentucky. Then came the nineteenth century tide of Germans, 
who contributed to the already existent love of music and the fine 
arts. In the past quarter of a century this historic city has devel- 
oped notably in industry and business; it has attained govern- 
mental and civic standards probably not surpassed among Ameri- 
can cities. 

To this community development an appropriate contribution 
has been made by Cincinnati’s own institution of higher education. 
Beginning with Cincinnati College (founded in 1819 and persisting 
today) the University of Cincinnati was established as a municipal 
university in 1870, and has grown to embrace eleven colleges and 
schoools in the arts, sciences, technology, medicine, and law, with 
more than 7,000 day students and an additional 8,000 in the Even- 
ing College. > 

The relationships of town and gown are cordial in Cincinnati. 
Our faculty members prize Cincinnati’s deep-rooted culture. It 
means much to teach in a university with such a background, and 
among citizens who value the university’s endeavor to reveal the 
past and to light the way forward. 

1 Address of welcome given on March 16, 1951, at the Thirty-Seventh An. 


nual Meeting of the American Association of University Professors, held in Cincin 
nati, Ohio, March 16-17, 1951. 
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I must halt this dithyrambic greeting, since Dr. Himstead, in in- 
viting me, stipulated ‘‘something more than werds of welcome.” 
“We wish,” he wrote, ‘‘an address of some substance on some as- 
pect of higher education.”” My modest effort to comply will deal 
with two questions: How fares higher education in the national 
emergency? What should we of the universities and colleges try to 
do for the present and for the long run? 

The Current Emergency. It will help us toward an answer to 
both questions, I believe, if we are ready to accept several assump- 
tions. 

The first assumption is that the challenge of Soviet Communism 
does in fact constitute a national emergency, a real and present 
danger. While this danger concerns all citizens, it peculiarly con- 
cerns scholars and scientists—all of us who are gathered here this 
morning. For appeasement of Soviet Communism would mean a 
world-wide spread of what Charles H. Malik of Lebanon has termed 
“‘the tragic fate of intellectuals, scientists, poets and musicians un- 
der Communist rule”; and, as Bertrand Russell has recently ex- 
pressed it, “‘a Russian victory”’ would be “‘an appalling disaster,” 
leading, as it has in Poland, to education ‘‘reduced to learning the 
formulae of Stalinist orthodoxy” and to ‘“‘the disappearance of all 
progress in knowledge and thought.” 

The second assumption is that military strength becomes an 
indispensable resource. We heed the warning of Dr. Malik that 
“the non-Communist world will be perfectly stupid and indeed 
about to dissolve if it does nct look feverishly to its own defenses, 
. .. if it does not seek adequately to meet the challenge of the So- 
viet Union.” We simply must be ready for what Stalin, in his 
equivalent to Hitler’s “Mein Kampf,” twenty years ago called “the 
decisive moment .. . for an attack’’ in “‘a conflict”” which he de- 
clared “‘inevitable.”’ 

It was acceptance of these assumptions that caused the repre- 
sentatives of organizational members of the American Council on 
Education (including Dr. Himstead and Professor Shryock of the 
American Association of University Professors) to join, with ex- 
pressed reservations as to details, in ‘“‘general approval’’ of the 
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manpower bill as introduced in the Senate on January 18. The 
declaration, adopted without dissenting vote by representatives at 
the American Council conference at Washington on January 20, 
1951, set forth four reasons for which these representatives favored 


the bill: 


1. It recognizes that in this period of national emergency the 
responsibility for military training and service falls upon essentially 
all young men. 

2. The bill manifests a serious effort to provide a continuous 
flow of educated and trained men to meet the over-all needs of the 
nation and to recognize the indispensable rédle of colleges and 
universities in achieving this end. 

3. The bill contains elements of flexibility which, under wise 
administration, will permit adjustments both to the specialized and 
to the general needs of the country. 

4. The bill is designed to make the period of military training 
and service as little disruptive as feasible of the individual’s career. 


What about the reservations and clarifications in the manpower 
bill which the American Council declaration asked for? These are 
the facts to date. The proposed American Council check on “‘the 
desirable duration of the act’’ was not provided by the Senate in its 
action last week. Senator Taft proposed an amendment to limit 
the entire military manpower program to four years. The 
amendment failed, by a vote of 58 to 30. If the House concurs, the 
bill requiring universal military training stands indefinitely until 
repealed. 

Similarly lost was the American Council’s proposal that “the 
number of 75,000 draftees permitted to return to college annually 
after basic training should be the minimum” rather than the maxi- 
mum. The Senate voted down an amendment to that effect pre- 
sented by Senator Morse. Moreover, at the debate in the Senate 
on March 5, I heard from the gallery the statement of Senator 
Morse that, while the humanities are mentioned in the Senate’s 
manpower bill, the understanding is that the 75,000 draftees are to 
be directed almost wholly into scientific and technological fields of 
study. I also heard several Senators express opposition to general 
deferment of students now in college, as advocated in the American 
Council declaration. 
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The House version of the manpower bill is still in committee, 
with hearings in progress. A poll to determine the attitude of uni- 
versity presidents and of university professors regarding this House 
bill is being carried on jointly by the American Council and by the 
American Association of University Professors. The results will 
be presented to the House Committee in time for consideration be- 
fore the bill is enacted into law. 

It may be several weeks before the Senate and the House agree 
upon what will be the historic Manpower Act of 1951. It seems 
likely that the act will not become effective in time to diminish 
greatly the number of high-school graduates of 1951 available for 
freshman classes for the academic year 1951-2. 

To enable youths, 16 to 18 years, to obtain a year or more of 
college before going into the armed forces, some universities are 
setting up special freshman classes for predraft students to start 
about the middle of June. 

As to the American Council declaration urging deferment of “‘all 
students now satisfactorily pursuing courses in institutions of 
higher education,” the prospect does not appear favorable in the 
light of the new statement of General Hershey, Selective Service 
Director. General Hershey announces a plan to defer through next 
year college students who make a score of 70 (equivalent of 120 in 
the old Army General Classification Test) or who rank in upper 
sections of their classes: present college freshmen, upper half; 
sophomores, upper two-thirds; juniors, upper three-fourths; sen- 
iors, upper half or score of 75 (130 AGCT equivalent) to go on to 
graduate school. Present graduate students would continue if 
their deans certify that they are doing satisfactory work. 

All this will, in effect, make every faculty a draft board. It will 
result in pressure upon teachers for grades. The scheme, as I see 
it, is exceedingly difficult to administer. 

Where do we stand at this moment? I gave this answer in a 
report last week to the Board of Directors and to the Faculty of 
the University of Cincinnati: 


Academic Weather Forecast. “‘Fogbound” is the best term I 
know to describe the immediate situation of this and other univer- 
sities. We simply do not have firm facts and figures as to student 
enrollment for the academic year 1951-52.... 
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What this uncertainty regarding enrollment means financially is 
evident from the recent statement of the Commission on Financ- 
ing Higher Education. Its national study shows that: (a) Pri- 
vately-supported universities and colleges depend upon instruc- 
tional fees for 63.5 per cent of their educational income. (b) Pub- 
licly-supported institutions (state and municipal) in 1948 obtained 
32 per cent of their income from student charges. .. . 

Two things are apparent: 1. We and other college and univer- 
sity administrators cannot make any definite financial plans based 
on the 1951-52 attendance of men students in the upper classes un- 
til the Selective Service System issues an official statement which 
would order—not merely authorize—draft boards to defer such 
students. 2. Wecan, at the present time, estimate only in terms 
of three elements, viz.—women students, ROTC deferred students, 
and freshman men students of predraft age. It is safe to add medi- 
cal students also. 


What will be the immediate effects of sharply reduced enrollment 
and tuition income? The answer clearly is that all privately-sup- 
ported universities and coeducational colleges in the land face, 
during the next two or three years, the greatest crisis in their 
history; and publicly-supported institutions are deeply concerned 
also. 

The financing of higher education means more, however, than an 
adjustment to the current emergency. It is clearly a continuing 
problem. Two aspects make this problem of broad and vital im- 
portance: (1) How can colleges keep their doors open to able 
young men and women who cannot meet their tuition and living 
costs? (2) How can colleges attract and hold capable teachers at 
present inadequate salaries? 

To turn to Washington is the proposal of advocates of Federal 
aid for education. Opponents of Federal aid denounce this as “a 
dangerous threat to control of our lives.’’ I shall not undertake a 
thorough discussion of this topic, but shall present rather a few 
comments, oditer dicta. 

An answer to our question as to how to keep college doors open 
to able but poor students might indeed be supplied by Federal tui- 
tion scholarships applicable at any institution—scholarships 
granted to individual students on a competitive test basis, with 
reférence also to geographical distribution. 
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Since tuition fees supply only a portion of the educational bud- 
get, the Federal scholarship plan would obviously prove no answer 
to the second question, regarding additional funds by which col- 
leges could pay better salaries. 

You are aware of the proposed Federal financial aid to medical 
schools. There are those who would broaden such aid, at least to 
tide colleges over the crisis of the next several years. They would 
do this in the manner of a projected Congressional bill during World 
War II—not actually introduced because of the advent of VE Day. 
The bill called for reimbursement of institutions for tuition losses 
when students were taken from collegiate campuses to military 
camps. 

I shall not enter into a discussion of the pros and cons of Federal 
support for higher education. I would confess, however, that my 
skepticism about the wisdom of Federal support is not moderated by 
the two current policies which I reported earlier, 7. ¢., the Senate’s 
understanding that 75,000 draftees will be returned to college for 
science and technology but ot for the humanities; and that the 
Selective Service designates, as one basis for deferment, fixed frac- 
tions of college classes. 

It may be that the peril of our emergency justifies Congress and a 
Federal agency in thus dictating educational procedure. But such 
dictation seems to me ominous for the era ahead. That is why I 
await hopefully the findings of the Commission on the Financing of 
Higher Education to suggest methods of obtaining aid from non- 
governmental sources. 


III 


The Long Run. Where are we bound for, the nation and the 
universities and the colleges of the land? What is the price we must 
pay for our program of military strength to meet Communism’s 
threat either of immediate war or of prolonged waiting for Stalin’s 
“decisive moment’? 

The “garrison state’”’ was the reply to these questions given by 
Senator Flanders, in a recent address here at the University of Cin- 
cinnati: 
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The whole future of the youth of America is clouded with uncer- 
tainty as to everything except that the armed forces hold their 
lives and prospects in their hands. 

But this power of the garrison state extends beyond persons to 
institutions. The armed forces can determine which ones of the 
colleges in our country shall survive and which shall perish. With 
this tremendous drain on the youth of our land only that college 
which is granted an ROTC contract can continue to perform its 
functions. Our wealth, our standard of living, the lives of our 
young people, and our institutions are under the control of the mili- 
tary. Weare no longer a free people. 


Lover of peace as he is, Senator Flanders nevertheless accepted 
the necessity of strengthening our military defense against Soviet 
Communism, and last week voted in favor of the Senate manpower 
bill limiting the armed forces to four million. 

As I see it, we must build up our military strength. We must at 
the same time guard against being driven by totalitarians to be- 
come totilitarians ourselves. We must cherish the Bill of Rights— 
the amendments to the Constitution in respect to freedom of 
speech, of the press, and right to petition; in respect to race, creed, 
and color. 

I speak now as a university president, but also as one who feels 
he is really a teacher of English on parole. I shall air two ideas 
which grow out of my teaching experience of over twenty years 
and nearly as many as a university administrator. One idea has to 
do with revamping our educational machinery; the other with re- 
vitalizing our educational unity. 

My first suggestion is that the faculty of each college—liberal 
arts, engineering, architecture and applied arts, business adminis- 
tration—should agree to start with a clean slate, wiping out de- 
partmental programs that have grown up merely by accretion and 
tradition. Let each faculty draw up its college objectives in the 
light of today and tomorrow and seek their attainment with fewer 
textbook assignments, less rigidity and frequency of class attend- 
ance, and less academic bookkeeping of miscellaneous semester 
credits. 

For the first two years let there be utilized what has been found 
to be sound and good in the new general education programs. For 
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the upper two or three years offer instruction that is more special- 
ized—but not too specialized—following fields of concentration or 
honors course programs made applicable to all students, general as 
well as honors students. 

Remembering that higher education is fundamentally self-edu- 
cation, have upper-class students—freshmen alone excepted—do 
more work on their own: reading—with the judicious skimming 
they must learn—the great books, the masterpieces in their field; 
working laboratory experiments themselves; carrying out as- 
signed projects or cooperative jobs. 

Except for freshmen, who probably need twelve hours a week of 
scheduled classes in the transition from high school to college, let 
there be a decrease in the number of required class meetings 
weekly. When first introduced, this decrease in class attendance 
and supervision might result in heavier student mortality. But 
students who are earnest and merit higher education would, I be- 
lieve, rise to the challenge and would like it. And they would 
assuredly gain in self-reliance, resourcefulness, and competence. 

This idea of taking leaves from the book of experience of general 
education, honors courses, and the cooperative system would, I 
think, provide better education. It could also provide it at lower 
financial expense. Fewer class meetings and less pedagogical 
spoon-feeding could mean fewer teachers; and the consequent 
savings could be applied to improving the salaries of somewhat 
smaller faculties. 

Since writing the foregoing I have come across corroborative 
words by Dr. Detlev W. Bronk, President of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity: 


Greater freedom for individual effort, for reading and self-di- 
rected work in laboratories, could make possible large economies in 
our overorganized system of higher education. Too much of our 
adherence to rigid academic patterns and procedures is justified on 
the grounds of financial necessity when, in fact, it is due to our 
lack of appreciation of the needs and desires and abilities of young 
scientists and scholars. 


I have one other long-run suggestion. The objectives of the 
American Association of University Professors might well stress 
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that higher education should possess, in all of its disciplines, a 
fundamental unity. The key to such unity was handed to us over 
forty years ago by that great psychologist, philosopher, and 
teacher, William James. He gave a new and stimulating meaning 
to the humanities as being within the scope of varied subjects. 
Said James: 


In a broad sense the humanities mean literature primarily, and 
in a still broader sense the study of masterpieces in almost any field 
of human endeavor... .. 

You can give humanistic value to almost anything by teaching it 
historically. Geology, economics, mechanics are humanities when 
taught with reference to the successive achievements of the geniuses 
to which these sciences owe their being. 


To contribute to our educational unity by this humanistic ap- 
proach becomes the opportunity of every teacher in every field. 


IV 


I think it appropriate, in closing, to repeat the tribute to the 
university and college teacher which I gave in Japan two years ago 
in addressing the Senate of the University of Tokyo. After talk- 
ing about the American program of higher education which Japa- 
nese universities have adopted, I stressed that the most important 
factor lies, as I see it, in the competence and in the spirit of the 
faculty: 


We rightly do honor to the research expert in the university. 
We should equally extol the great teacher. 

It is the teacher who will give your students in the natural sci- 
ences the personal example of disciplined thinking under the scien- 
tific method. 

It is the teacher who will supply your students in the social sci- 
ences the personal example of applying scientific facts and reason 
to the relationships of society. 

It is the teacher who will lead your students in the humanities 
by his personal example to realize how great ideas can free the spirit 
of man. 

And the ideal teacher will himself have spiritual resources which 
will stimulate students to what President Nambara of Tokyo 
University has termed ‘“‘the discovery of God!” 
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My concluding word to each member of the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors is this: 

By virtue of your place and power to influence youth, you have 
an opportunity to be a defender against the oppression of Soviet 
Communism; you may be an evangelist of an America fulfilling the 
dreams of our founding fathers and of our own highest aspirations 
for the freedom and the flowering of the human mind and spirit. 
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IS IT ETHICS? 


By PETER A. CARMICHAEL 


Louisiana State University 


An essay by Professor George A. Lundberg in the Summer, 
1950 Bulletin, proposing what might be thought a new departure 
in ethics, brings to view some pitfalls besetting innovators in that 
sphere. It is a proposal that ethical tenets be only provisionally 
maintained, subject to scientific testing. There is to be a “transi- 
tion to an objective standard of ethics.” This standard would be 
determined by means of a scientific record and interpretation of 
experience. Professor Lundberg does not say, but presumably 
he means that an abstract of experience, such as a norm or mean, 
shall be the standard. From such it would be possible to deter- 
mine “probable costs and consequences of different possible courses 
of action”’ (p. 275). 

Though admitting that some kinds of conduct are found in the 
course of experience to be advantageous and others not, he thinks 
history is unclear about this, and inadequate, because it does not 
show just what the experience has been or exactly the advantages 
and disadvantages. He thinks science would give a more reliable 
record and interpretation. “Such knowledge, in turn, provides 
the only valid basis for that invaluable prediction of probable costs 
and consequences of different possible courses of action. Only 
where such predictions are available can we behave intelligently in 
the broadest sense’’ (p. 275). 

The idea is not that of reforming history or the writing of history, 
but rather of reforming ethics, with its “‘present mysterious and 
superstitious explanations” (p. 274). Just how this is to be done 
Professor Lundberg does not say; so it may be presumed that 
experimentation is intended, or if not that, then examination of 
random samples (since these are the scientific ways). 

Now honesty, fidelity, obligation, magnanimity are virtues 
which are conspicuously treated in ethics. If I do not misunder- 
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stand Professor Lundberg, he holds them in question, #. e., doubts 
that their proper character and place in life have been ascertained, 
since he excepts nothing in ethics from his renunciation. It seems 
to follow that he would submit them to scientific trial. Not until 
the results were known could men be sure of how to “behave in- 
telligently in the broadest sense.” 

So then we are to find out whether honesty, for example, is justi- 
fied—whether its “consequences” overbalance its “costs.” This, 
presumably, should be done by making a trial of the question upon 
sundry persons, or by examining suitable instances from history. 
Professor Lundberg does not say what standard we must use for 
evaluating the results, but obviously it is not an existing ethical 
one since the purpose is to get rid of such. Let us suppose it to be 
tangible gain. Then of course the opulent man or the mighty man 
will be the best. Thrasymachus held this, and Socrates delivered 
him a quietus. Professor Lundberg, however, does not notice 
their celebrated exchange or give us anything with which to parry 
the Socratic questions. 

Imagine someone who said, “I cannot tell you whether I am 
going to keep my word; I must await the outcome of an investi- 
gation Professor Lundberg has under way to see whether it will 
be more profitable to do so.”” Imagine too the reply, “Neither can 
I tell you whether I will keep mine, for the same reason.”” Such a 
case is expounded by Kant, with results very embarrassing if not 
fatal to projects like that of Professor Lundberg. There is no men- 
tion of this, though it, too, is a famous example. 

Or consider the man who has already discovered the appetites of 
multitudes, finding them for riches, sensuousness, and fame, 
chiefly, and who has further discovered in their satiation a dulled 
and empty consequence. Is he to fall in with such, for want of 
better in the world? Spinoza probed all of this, but did not find 
that the thing for him to do was to make terms with it. Rather, 
just the opposite: the amor intellectualis dei. One would not know 
about that from Professor Lundberg, or about the parallel in such 
a writer as Huxley or even Mill. 

Since the typical is his model, Professor Lundberg has no need 
to take notice of the superior. The high-minded man, the paragon 
delineated by Aristotle, surpassing, it seems, all that history 
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shows—this, too, is superfluous. The lesser degrees of virtue ex- 
pounded by Aristotle, with a fineness and power for which the 
learned have always shown homage—there is no need of them 
either. After all these omissions by Professor Lundberg it is only 
a matter of course that writers of our own time who treat of 
esoteric technical questions in ethics, such as H. A. Prichard, 
G. E. Moore, and C. D. Broad, will have no place, and all their 


brilliant showings must count for nothing. 


Professor Lundberg says that ‘‘the transition to an objective 
standard of ethics does make unnecessary present mysterious and 
superstitious explanations” (p. 274). He gives no instance of such 
explanation from the literature of ethics; consequently his reader 
cannot be sure what is meant, or whether it is not something fic- 
titious; for sometimes writers are tempted to make a try of abol- 
ishing what they call ethics in favor of some vision of theirs.’ 
Since ethics is a field of knowledge of obvious importance and con- 
tains a great store of acute and powerful insights of eminent think- 
ers, it is quite impressive that men from outside should be found 
summarily dismissing it or presuming that divagations of theirs 
might supersede it entirely. I say impressive because such a pre- 
tension suggests the arbitrary and uninformed, to say the least. 
Those who find ethics ‘mysterious and superstitious” must not 
have carried the study of it far, or must have mistaken the dif- 
ficult for the mysterious and superstitious. Kant, like many other 
great authors, is difficult and puzzling to the novice; but to 
Schopenhauer and Goethe he was an instantaneous light. 

However, let us suppose “the transition to an objective stand- 
ard”’ has been made; where are we then? Adrift with the times, no 
doubt. This is like the condition of leaves in the wind, or of 
molecules of gas (Professor Lundberg dismisses human volition, 
thinking it accountable in the same way as “any other action,” 
though he takes no notice of the status of such a doctrine in the 
history of thought, after twenty-five hundred years). The ob- 


’ For example, the psychologist H. L. Hollingworth, in a book called Psycholog 
and Ethics. The only work on ethics he more than mentions is an elementary hand. 
book of half a century ago. I have noticed a number of like exploits, by other 
writers, in the Scientific Monthly. 
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jective standard will be only statistical, giving this or that index of, 
so to speak, the fortuitous concourse of agents. The supposition 
is that you, being informed of such indexes, will adopt them as goals 
of endeavor. 

If you find the standard mediocre or what you consider un- 
worthy, presumably you will be thought unethical—if “ethical” 
and “‘unethical’’ have not been dropped in favor of, say, “expedi- 
ent” and “inexpedient”’ or ‘“‘actuarial’”’ and “‘unactuarial.”’ Per- 
haps you draw comparisons, thinking of the Croesus type of man 
and the Solon type, the Thrasymachean and the Socratic, utili- 
tarian and magnanimous. Instances of these will occur, from 
which you may calculate norms and averages, with the idea of at- 
taining new ethical status. Will you still not have to choose be- 
tween them? Howisonetodothat? Professor Lundberg does not 
say, and it is difficult to see how he can, having eliminated volition 
(by an act of volition?) in favor of something like molecular be- 
havior. Suppose your molecules register for Solon, and your 
neighbor’s for Croesus; yours for probity, magnanimity, valor, his 
for the opposites. That must be the last word. It will not do 
to say that his are condemned already, with norms to prove it, 
since their survival and success in their own kind indicate norms to 
justify them too. There are norms for everything. 

Professor Lundberg’s transvaluation will justify fidelity and 
perfidy, courage and cowardice, honor and depravity, all alike. 
He cannot consistently put one above the other, any more than 
the chemist can put hot above cold. He can do no more than 
look on and determine the norms, means, and so forth. He may 
offer services as an underwriter but he never can give counsel, 
such as telling us that his virtue insurance is preferable to his vice 
insurance. 

Or if he can do that, it will be by reason of a metanorm, so to 
speak, a rationale, philosophy, ethics, by which to grade the types 
of character, conduct, and purpose. Where will he get this? Un- 
less by access to first principles not hitherto apprehended, and not 
evidenced in his essay, it will be from existing ethics. On the one 
hand he will be without means for warranting ethical judgments; 
on the other he can only capitulate to some phase of established 
ethics. 
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He admits “man’s fundamental aspirations and desires”’ into his 
account, but here again is a dilemma. Let these, too, be repre- 
sented by frequencies, tabulated, graphed, and indexed; are all of 
them equally ethical? If so, Croesus is as high as Solon and, to 
bring Bentham down to date, ping-pong is as good as poetry. If 
they are not equally ethical, that means an ethical calculus is in 
use, like the aforesaid metanorm; which in turn means capitulation 
to the ethics that was to be abolished. 

There is a further difficulty of this kind for Professor Lundberg. 
Does he presume an obligation to deal faithfully with the facts 
and with us? If so, his case collapses, for obligation is not a matter 
of profit and loss, probability, or statistics. If not—but we re- 
spectfully disregard this alternative. To be sure, a positivistic ac- 
counting can be given of obligation, or rather of instances of obli- 
gation, as the like can be given of instances of justice, freedom, 
rectilinearity, etc. But this is a different thing entirely from ac- 
counting for obligation per se (to which is devoted an entire branch 
of ethics, deontology). 

Professor Lundberg’s argument rests on the presumption that 
instances, not what it is that they instance, are the whole affair in 
ethics. This is a proposition which, were it to be considered, would 
call for a philosophic excursion beyond the present limits. But we 
may note that he who admits only instances cannot seriously argue 
in ethics or anywhere else, for argument is not instantial. All 
that he can consistently do is to point out particulars, leaving others 
to determine what they are instances of and what probative capac- 
ity they may have. 

Since natural science is to a considerable extent occupied with 
particulars, one who is devoted to it casually or who has not dis- 
covered its philosophical presuppositions and problems, may sur- 
mise that it is given over entirely to particulars. Impressed by 
the concrete results of science, such a person may venture—this 
takes volition—to hold that everything is accountable completely 
through particulars. The pursuits called social science have not 
lacked the volition, call it molecular or what you like, to take this 
leap. Here is Professor Lundberg, a sociologist, taking an Icarian 
vault and telling of “accredited observers” of God and of “‘scien- 
tific study and prediction” of the ‘‘behavior” of God. Only, he 
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has not descended to favor us with any of the observed particulars 
of deity or any of the predictions touching divine behavior. 

Between staking everything on the particulars of sense and 
staking everything on spirited intimations accompanying these, 
there is no sure choice. Both are epistemologically incomplete, 
singly and together. The import of propositions goes far beyond 
them. Consequently it is a radical mistake to suppose that either 
of them constitutes knowledge, whether in the name of science or 
in that of religion. Science presumes and employs much more 
than particulars, at every stage. That it does not make all of this 
explicit is no sign that it supposes particulars are everything, but 
rather a sign that explication is left to the philosophy of science. 
Misapprehension of this distinction has led to narrow and biased 
ideas of the character of science, including the idea that it stems 
from particulars and culminates in successful prediction of par- 
ticulars. If an old follower of the races were to rationalize his 
occupation, bet-making included, I imagine the showing would 
not differ much from this. 

Ethics is not just what is empirically the case—not morals, cus- 
toms, social matters, or history. It is the rationale of ideas of 
virtue, duty, self, good, and the vocation of life. These ideas, 
which in the first, unsounded state are hardly more than intima- 
tions, are simple and complex, luminous and obscure, catholic, 
idiosyncratic, inconsistent, enigmatical, making such an oppres- 
sive weight as to drive all but the hardiest or purest minds into 
default, that is, into abandoning their genius and destiny and 
taking refuge behind the veils of creed or convention. This 
default is hardly noticed today, one may suppose. The long in- 
stituted and even hallowed routines for keeping it from view, or 
for drawing the individual into preoccupations the other way, 
so that he is perhaps conscious of no loss, make that evident. The 
student of ethics is reminded, by contrast, of the preoccupation of a 
good deal of antiquity with just the opposite, self-understanding; 
and of the Socratic dictum that the unexamined life is unworthy of 
aman. Socrates held that kind of understanding, not the under- 
standing (if such it is) of external objects, to be the supreme end 
of study. 

Suppose Professor Lundberg had records of all cases of fidelity 
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‘ 


and infidelity, probity and deceit, magnanimity and meanness, 
among a certain people during a certain time, and had all the de- 
sired coefficients of them.! Go farther; let him magnify the 
count until it was absolutely universal, like the cosmic computa- 
tion of Laplace whereby, under a stated metaphysical condition, 
everything past, present, and to come would be cognized. Would 
that enable him to add anything to the body of ethics or to take 
anything away? No, just as knowing the names of all the poets, 
the dates and circumstances of the composition of their poems, 
the ‘‘costs” and “‘consequences,”’ etc., would add no poem to litera- 
ture nor take any away. 

} Projects are sometimes undertaken for founding ethical codes in a de facto 
manner, as by taking a poll and legislating the norms, modes, or other statistical 
indexes. Behavior, events, whatever is the case, thereby become ethical, so it is 
presumed. But thus Lidice, Buchenwald, the burning of Bruno, the martyrdom 
of Socrates, are rendered ethical. Martineau wrote: “‘mere magnitude has no moral 


quality; and what is not justified in the individual acquires no plea by multiplying 
itselfinto acrowd.” Types of Ethical Theory, 34 ed., Vol. II, p. 118. 
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SUPERVISION OR REGIMENTATION? 


By GORDON W. COUCHMAN 


Moravian College for Women 


During a conference for English teachers held on the campus of a 
large Eastern university, the delegate from a Midwestern teachers 
college angrily demanded to know why college and university 
teachers, alone among people engaged in earning their daily bread, 
expected to carry on their duties without ever being called to 
account through supervision. Two of his fellow-delegates were on 
their feet immediately to answer him. The first, repudiating any 
suggestion that he feared classroom ‘“‘visitation,” went on to deny 
the right of a supervisor to pass judgment on him after attending 
perhaps a single class meeting. The second, speaking as the chair- 
man of a department who did not exercise supervision, stated 
that although in the past he had been required to supervise, he 
could not testify to having learned anything about his instructors 
from the brief sessions of their classes he had been able to attend. 


A lively discussion ensued, but, as one might expect, the issue 
remained unresolved. By the very wording of his question the 
delegate from the Middle West acknowledged the existence of a 
considerable opposition to what he was advocating. On the other 
hand, persuasive though they were, neither of his opponents went 
to the root of the problem. In comparing college teachers with 
workers in business, industry, and certain of the professions, the 
delegate from the teachers college raised an issue which is basic 
and which deserves to be met squarely. Is a teacher, particularly 
a college teacher, in the same position as a day laborer, an admin- 
istrative assistant in charge of personnel, a sales clerk? Even 
larger issues than the delegate intended to raise enter into any 
attempt to decide this. 
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II 


To assert that the teacher is not a worker in the ordinary sense 
is not to ask favors for the teacher nor to look on him or her with 
dewy eyes. From the beginning the teacher has been in a unique 
situation, one by no means comparable with that of the eight-hour 
time-clock puncher, whether white collar worker or day laborer. 
Negatively, supervision is based on the assumption that only the 
incompetent teacher will object to being supervised. This ignores 
what should be patent: that barring serious negligence, a labor- 
er’s ‘‘bad day” may earn him no more than a profane growl from 
his straw boss, whereas a teacher’s “‘off day” may be fatal if the 
supervisor’s visit happens to fall on that day. Positively, super- 
vision premises that a good teacher will be a good teacher regard- 
less. But does anyone seriously assume such a thing for any other 
worker? What is the common opinion of an executive who hovers 
fussily over his stenographer, perhaps dismissing her for mistakes 
which were really his doing? Ask any student nurse which she 
prefers—the instructor who flusters her by public reprimand or the 
one who with an unobtrusive gesture shows what is wrong. 
Surely the executive or nursing instructor has far more opportunity 
to verify hasty conclusions than the classroom supervisor. In 
most occupations, as a matter of fact, one expects to account to 
one’s superior; at the same time, one does not expect to perform 
like a trained seal. 


Enthusiasts like our delegate from the teachers college forget 
that a permanent record is filed by the classroom supervisor on the 
flimsiest basis, whereas a permanent file in business or industry 
ordinarily records accomplishment or the lack of it over an ex- 
tended period. Nor is this all. Anyone who has worked in busi- 
ness, industry, or a profession such as, for example, library service, 
knows that supervision in these spheres is different from super- 
vision of teaching. Individual effort beyond the call of duty usu- 
ally comes to the attention of a superior within a reasonable length 
of time. What can the classroom supervisor know of the effort 
which has gone into a teacher’s preparation? In actual practice, 
the supervisor’s visit, particularly if advance notice has been given, 
may provide an opportunity for the show-off, while the sincere 
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teacher merely is embarrassed by the presence of a foreign element 
in his or her classroom, The mathematics instructor will make a 
mistake in the problem which she had put on the board correctly 
for the previous class; the chemistry assistant will omit a vital 
step in an experiment correctly performed in two preceding classes; 
the teacher conducting a discussion group in history, literature, or 
philosophy will contradict himself. These are examples, actual 
as well as theoretical, which anyone who has had experience with 
the problem can readily supplement. 

What has the supervisor learned from these artificial situations? 
More important still, what has the teacher learned? I have 
said that in other occupations supervision is a different matter. 
This is true with a single qualification. Traditionally, a district 
inspector who makes regular rounds is “the enemy”: preparation 
must be made against his coming, and a sigh of relief speeds his 
departure. The classroom supervisor by his mere presence creates, 
if anything, a greater tension and one less likely to be mitigated by 
informality, a sense of humor, or native diplomacy. The knowl- 
edge that, on the basis of one or at most two visits, this foreign 
element can jeopardize his job is well calculated to raise an insur- 
mountable barrier between any teacher with normal self-respect 
and the best-intentioned supervisor. 


Ill 


Let us suppose that a teacher who has been in the classroom for 
ten years without having had a “visitation” joins a faculty on 
which “visitations” are the rule. Supervising this teacher is tanta- 
mount on the part of the new institution to accusing sister schools 
of being lax. It is equivalent to saying: ‘“‘Although we have 
accepted this teacher on the usual basis (his recommendations, 
experience, general record) we do not trust any one of perhaps three 
or four reputable institutions with which he has been associated. 
We intend to find out for ourselves, even though doing so means 
weighing a single class period against the information already at our 
disposal.” 

The assumption here is that supervision will expose a teacher 
who has been boring his students for ten years. But so presumably 
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will unsigned rating sheets turned in by the students themselves 
at the end of the term. Whether students are becoming brighter 
may be a moot question to some; but surely few will deny that, 
for better or worse, they are becoming more articulate. Why 
should not student opinion, properly evaluated, count for more than 
a visit from a supervisor? The recent veteran influx under the 
GI bill should help us here also. Although often embarrassingly 
deferential, most veterans, when they felt their cause to be just, 
were not backward about making it known. 

It may be conceded, however, that supervision of a teacher ot 
any considerable experience is unlikely. In that event, super- 
vision becomes primarily a means of rating teachers of little ex- 
perience, perhaps those teaching for the first time. It is possible 
that understanding criticism by an observer who had contrived to 
make himself as insignificant as possible while in the classroom 
could be of real value to the beginner. Once again, however, the 
student rating sheet will answer the purpose. Moreover, when 
inexperienced teachers are involved, the department head comes 
into the picture. Is it possible that supervision is actually a con- 
fession on the part of the administrative head that he cannot trust 
his own judgment? What can supervision accomplish that could 
not be arrived at equally well in conferences with his immediate 
assistants, who might be in a position to know his teachers on a 
more personal level? Most of us can recall at least one adminis- 
trative head who made himself readily available for consultation 
and whose advice was nearly always helpful. Such a chairman 
can learn much about his teachers from their own lips. And as a 
last cautious step, he can learn something from the testimony of 
students. 

Often, in fact, supervision is a confession of even graver signifi- 
cance than that the department head is not readily accessible— 
he has lost contact altogether with his “lower faculty.” Notori- 
ously, supervision is practiced on large campuses having aggressive 
extension enterprises; the instructors become victims of a system, 
and do not see their department head from September to May. 
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IV 


Like many another theory, classroom supervision of college 
and university teachers looks better on paper than in practice. It 
is one of those hypotheses which induce a kind of blindness by their 
superficial plausibility. It is true that those who oppose super- 
vision must be prepared to demonstrate that they are doing the 
job they should be doing. But those who favor it must be pre- 
pared with a demonstration of their own. Why is a supervsior 
where he is? Why, in plainer words, is he not teaching? If 
teachers—proverbially a mouse-like lot—were ever to accept 
the truth of the unkind saying, “Those who can’t, teach,” then 
certainly it must follow, as the night the day, that those who can’t 
teach, supervise. What is supervision, after all, but a kind of 
“busy work”? What is it for the most part but snooping, lifted 
to a “professional” level? 


If I were to call the roll of my professors in undergraduate and 
graduate schools, I feel sure that the most interesting would be 
those who would have received the shabbiest ratings from super- 
visors. They were superior men, and because they were superior 
men they could never properly have been judged by someone who, 
if he were at their level, would not have been a supervisor. These 
teachers (who are not to blame for what I failed to get) gave me 
what I needed, but gave it in their own way—yes, and to some 
extent, if I may be permitted the expression, in their own good 
time. They were not to be hurried, neither were they to be regi- 
mented. 


Is this not, after all, the heart of the matter? Methods of teach- 
ing may perhaps be standardized (though one would never think 
it, observing the clashes of opinion among the several schools) but 
teaching never. To prescribe a formula for the teacher, to wrap 
him up, neatly labeled with price tag and all, in a convenient 
package, is to sacrifice a freedom which has proved its worth for a 
uniformity which could prove a threat. How far is it from regi- 
mentation of one’s teaching to regulation of what one shall teach? 
Into the estimate of any teacher enter imponderables which make 
a valid estimate very difficult. Supervision is a confession of de- 
feat in the face of these imponderables; it is an attempt to 
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apply a material scale of values to something that will forever 
elude such valuation. Even on the primary and secondary levels 
of education, where the crush of student population has com- 
pelled drastic methods, supervision is at best a necessary evil. On 
the college and university level, where the population, it is to be 
hoped, will continue to remain smaller, where the free play of ideas 
is supposed to begin, where personality can count for so much, 
where freedom is supposed to bring with it its own responsibility— 
on this level, supervision is unnecessary and unwise. 
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PHYLOGENY RECAPITULATES ONTOGENY 


By J. D. FORBES 
Wabash College 


Zoologists tell us that in the life of every organism is re-enacted 
the entire life history of the species. Anyone who has ever been 
exposed to town and gown charades in a college community will 
readily recognize the thesis in the euphonious phrase “‘ontogeny 
recapitulates phylogeny.” 

This theory applies to the physical development of living crea- 
tures and, therefore, of man. But what of man’s intellectual 
and spiritual evolution? Does the human mind follow the same 
convenient chronological sequence? I venture to doubt it. 
More than that, I modestly suggest that quite the reverse obtains. 

Where the “little savages”’ school of thought would put the eight- 
year-old intellect back in the Stone Age or possibly the contem- 
porary bush or jungle, I should immediately place this budding 
mind in the center of the Industrial Era. This is the period when 
trains and airplanes, ocean liners and fire engines have their great- 
est appeal. The present advance in pictorial literature epitomized 
by Superman will doubtless move this stage further ahead and 
extrapolate with regard to the future of mechanical invention. 
Avoiding this latter contingency, however, and asking yourself 
the question, ““What career had I decided upon at the age of 
eight?’’ you will discover that it was either that of (a) scavenger or 
(b) locomotive engineer. Both of these highly specialized pro- 
fessions postdate the beginnings of the Industrial Revolution. 
Something might be said, too, of the Victorian conservatism 
amounting almost to stodginess in the very young. 

The adolescent is a Renaissance figure. He looks about him 
and discovers new worlds. He finds poetry and the arts and often 
expresses himself in artistic media with a fluency which he never 
recaptures in later life. He is inclined toward dilettantism in his 
pursuits and in his choice of associates. Romance enters his 
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thoughts and with it, together with experimentation, comes a 
sense of the dramatic and a nostalgia for a vanished Golden Age, 
dreamt of but never known. A definite revolt against Constituted 
Authority and Revealed Truth is likewise manifest at this stage— 
a counterpart of the “freethinking” and “‘libertinism” of the 
Cinquecento and re-evaluating of the Reformation. 

The early years of maturity in the human species are marked by 
a loftiness of aspiration and ambition accompanied by unquestion- 
ing faith in the future. The young man knows he will Make 
Good. These feelings find a parallel in the spirit of the later 
Middle Ages expressed, for example, by the spires of Chartres and 
Salisbury and the vaults of Beauvais and Amiens. Here is no 
acceptance of compromise or second choice but a determination to 
win through at all odds. 

With middle life comes a sobering of the spirit. The aspira- 
tions are still there but they do not soar so high. Solid worth is 
preferred to spectacular display and bravado. Similarly, the 
round arches and heavy masses of the Romanesque of Caen and 
Durham and the “‘Merveille’’ of Mont St. Michel exhibit a sturdi- 
ness and simplicity in contrast to the more ambitious and restless 
Gothic. 

Advancing into old age we pursue the historical retrogression 
further and reach Greece of the classical period. A handful of 
figs and olives, a black loaf and jar of wine suffice to maintain life. 
The customs and traditions of a lifetime persist, the old gods and 
conventions are paid their due but the observances lack conviction. 
The chief joy and occupation is talk and argument. All themes are 
considered but politics is favored above the others. With the 
simple life and interest in government goes an appropriate building 
form characterized by the column and plain lintel. The effect is 
handsome, unostentatious, reassuring—ideal, in fact, for the facade 
of savings bank and county courthouse. 

It sometimes happens that a penultimate step may be inserted 
in this cursus annorum. A man or woman having reached middle 
life may have a sudden brief desire to experience the pleasures 
denied him in youth. This period corresponds in our chronological 
table to the age of Imperial Rome and confluent Hellenism. Ex- 
cess, parasitic living on the strength of others and ostentation are 
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typical of this time of life. The man who finds that Death stares 
him in the face becomes, provided he has the means, a “sugar 
daddy” to chorines and scatters largesse with a lavish hand at 
race-track and hot spot. The woman platinums her graying 
hair, has her face lifted and procures a gigolo. This decadence 
and meaningless use of outworn forms and motives is comparable 
to the degeneration of the Greek aesthetic vocabulary in the archi- 
tecture and sculpture of post-Alexandrian Asia Minor and Rome. 

Applications of our Theory of Retrogression are far-reaching 
indeed, but few are of greater significance than its use in connection 
with the problems of Progressive Education. Where, according 
to certain educational techniques, at seven we are Esquimaux, at 
eight Vikings, at nine Knights of the Round Table, etc., our lives 
may now be divided into these other, broader stages with appro- 
priate Projects for each. Thus at one stroke the scope of the Pro- 
gressive educator is expanded to include not merely the dozen or 
so “‘formative”’ years but the entire lifetime of the student! 
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THE IMPROVEMENT OF EXAMINATIONS: A 
NARRATIVE COMMENT 


By THEODORE CAPLOW 


University of Minnesota 


Professor Thurstone’s succinct proposal for the improvement of 
examinations, published in the Summer, 1948 issue of this Bud/e- 
tin, provoked the present paper, which is an account of one attempt 
to accomplish the same ends without utilizing the higher channels 
of educational administration. I do not know whether any prog- 
ress has been made toward setting up the system of educational 
manuals which Professor Thurston outlined; I certainly hope so. 
Whether or not that is the case, an account of experience with 
rationalized testing may be useful to teachers who are committed 
to the use of objective tests in large courses as a matter of simple 
justice. 

The situation with regard to beginning courses in the Depart- 
ment of Sociology of the University of Minnesota conforms rather 
closely to the norm for institutions of this size and type. The 
major elementary courses are each five credit courses given for one 
quarter, the class periods consisting of three general lecture sessions 
each week, and two quiz section sessions. The size of the lecture 
sections has ranged in recent years as high as 800. These are 
taught by a regular faculty member, who has general supervision 
of the course. The quiz sections, into which the’larger class is 
divided for discussion meetings, are usually taught by teaching 
assistants but occasionally by instructors and senior staff members 
as well. The quiz section teachers are responsible for grades and 
attendance, although in the past the lecturer was charged with 
setting letter grades to the final curve of examination scores. 

The primary function of the quiz section has been to provide 
opportunities for discussion, which are lacking in very large lecture 
classes. Incidental purposes have been to furnish teaching experi- 
ence to graduate students and to provide freshmen and sophomores 
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with some reasonable measure of personal contact with teachers. 
The major problem associated with the administration of quiz 
sections has been to provide equal treatment and evaluation of 
students from section to section without encroaching upon the al- 
ready somewhat limited discretion of the quiz section teacher. 

Examinations have been, for many years, of the multiple choice 
type—usually of a straightforward variety calling for a single 
answer to be selected from five possible choices, the score consisting 
of the number of correct answers without deduction. There are 
two midquarter examinations of 50 questions each, and a final 
of 100 questions. In addition, certain credit is allowed for class 
work which has the effect of slightly qualifying the examination 
grade. 

Prior to 1947, the examinations were prepared by each lecturer, 
who called upon his staff of quiz section teachers to contribute 
questions, and who supervised the proctoring, room scheduling 
arrangements, make-ups, scoring, etc. This had several major dis- 
advantages: (1) Senior staff members were often forced to spend a 
very large fraction of their working time arranging examinations, 
and the total number of manpower hours involved in such prepara- 
tion tended to cancel out the advantage of rapid scoring. (2) 
Since examinations were brewed by a good many cooks, their qual- 
ity tended to be somewhat uneven. Since every teacher was 
known by his students to be partly responsible for the examination, 
students in quiz sections often challenged parts of it and sometimes 
appealed a decision on doubtful questions to the lecturer, the de- 
partment chairman, or even higher. (3) As all members of the 
teaching staff were familiar in advance with the examination, the 
attempt to prepare students for it led to inevitable inequities. 
Thus, one instructor would be accused of giving more advance 
concentration on the material covered than another. (4) Fra- 
ternities, sororities, and other campus groups were rumored (cor- 
rectly) to have files of examination papers. The re-use of old 
examinations was always open to criticism on this ground. (5) 
None of the people connected with the examination process ever 
had the time or resources for a systematic review of how the system 
was actually working. 

Taken separately, these problems were not especially serious. 
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But over a number of years, they had made the business of getting 
in freshman and sophomore grades both vexatious and embarrass- 
ing. The waste of effort implied in discarding two or three hundred 
hours of skilled work each quarter seemed to call for a remedy. 
As Professor Thurstone points out, “Experts in this field do not 
write objective examinations in a hurry.” Amateurs are even 
slower. 

The divided responsibility and administrative confusion led us 
in 1947-1948 to make the experiment of separating teaching from 
testing in these mass courses. A Testing Unit, consisting of four 
or five graduate students supervised by a faculty member, now 
prepares the examination questions. It also arranges for the 
taking of the lecture notes used in writing questions, administers 
and marks the examination, returns individual scores and per- 
centile grades to each quiz section teacher, and computes on an 
actuarial basis the letter grades equivalent to each final percentile 
grade. The policy is carried to the extreme of not permitting staff 
members to proctor their own students, and requesting them not 
to review examinations in class. The Testing Unit hears com- 
plaints about examination content or procedure, interviews stu- 
dents with excuses both 4 priori and a posteriori, and gives make- 
ups. It also runs item analyses on test questions under a system- 
atic plan to improve test validity. While there is no way as yet 
of directly measuring the outcome of the experiment, certain con- 
clusions have emerged from the experience which suggest that the 
adoption of objective examinations raises new problems for the old 
ones disposed of, and that devices for coping with these are neces- 
sary as long as examination manuals are not generally available. 


II 


Take the question of cheating. Most professors adopt routine 
precautions and hope, somewhat uneasily, that the delinquent 
element in the student body is sufficiently deterred. This was a 
central problem for the Testing Unit. Normal proctoring would 
account fairly well for cribs fitted into watch cases, lexicons under 
stocking tops, and whispering in the back rows. But even a small 
number of stolen or copied question papers made the re-use of old 
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examinations difficult and left us with the impossible problem of 
providing several new examinations each month. The Unit was 
therefore set up with trappings reminiscent of the O.S.S. Its 
office was in an unmarked room in a building remote from depart- 
ment activities. The door was fitted with a special lock, to which 
even the janitor did not have a duplicate key. Used examination 
papers were burned under supervision. Every copy of every 
examination was numbered, and they were counted before and after 
being used. 


It was soon discovered that the police resources of a faculty are 
inadequate for this kind of job. For one thing, it was necessary to 
count not only the stapled copies, but the individual pages in each 
copy, which involved in some cases a hand check of 10,000 sheets 
of paper. For another, nothing short of a physical search will 
insure that no one of 800 students leaves the examination room, 
by stealth, fraud, or force, with any part of the question paper. 
When we discovered by accident that about 2% of all question 
papers have extra mimeographed sheets stapled in inadvertently 
whereas none of our previous hand counts had shown any of these 
extra sheets after the question papers were returned, the cloak and 
dagger epoch of the Testing Unit came to an end. 

Since then, Professor Thurstone’s methods have been followed 
to the letter. Students are allowed to take the question papers 
home, and reference copies are filed in the library. We have 
concentrated on assembling so large a barrel of related questions 
that students who acquaint themselves with all of the questions 
know the course thoroughly. It is deplorable that some few 
members of the college community provoke defense measures so 
elaborate. In some cases, the honor system appears to solve the 
problem; in others not. But we are confident now that any 
teacher of large freshman classes who investigates his security sys- 
tem with sufficient care will find holes in it, and that it is therefore 
never fair to use old examinations in the original form. 


Ill 


A major item in the original program was the expectation that 
teaching assistants assigned to the Testing Unit would become ex- 
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pert in writing questions. In some previous years, as many as 
four-fifths of the examination questions turned in by staff members 
had been rejected in a general conference. A small manual of 
question-writing was drafted and systematic instruction under- 
taken. All of this led to one modification in the original assump- 
tion. We found that training makes a tremendous difference in 
the speed with which questions are drafted, and that experience 
over a number of quarters is even more effective. But, as in oper- 
atic singing and chess, a certain measure of talent is the necessary 
condition of any success at all. Perhaps one-third of the assistants 
selected for the job could not write good questions even after 
months of effort, although they were in no other way demonstrably 
inferior to their successful colleagues. At the other extreme were 
contributors whose questions, after a week or two of practice, 
scarcely required proofreading. Our contributors are now selected 
from graduate assistants on the basis of specific question-writing 
aptitude. Since the theoretical bias of this department is largely 
environmentalist, the procedure is justified only by expediency. 

Since we put ourselves forward as experts, a fairly high degree of 
accuracy is a requisite. Each question is read by several people 
before adoption, and hundreds of them have been revised. The 
stencil is proofread before being run off, and there is a final proof- 
reading of the examination before it is administered. Grading pre- 
cautions include standardized answer sheets, the use of pasteboard 
marking masks, and very extensive checking. 

So successful are these devices in reducing superficial errors that 
not a single grade has had to be revised. But we are now aware of 
a more extensive problem. Item analyses were recently completed 
for all questions. These show graphically the respective percent- 
ages of A, C, and F students getting the question wrong in all pre- 
vious examinations (see figure). 

A perfectly discriminating question would be one in which none 
of the A students, half of the C students, and all of the F students 
missed the right answer. We have a number of questions which 
approximate this ideal. We have a great many questions which 
resemble Question 3 in the figure; Question 3 is of only moderate 
usefulness in separating the sheep from the goats. While it does 
discriminate, its net effect is rather slight. We have some ques- 
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tions, moreover, which look like Question 2. This question, be- 
cause of a sophisticated and appealing wrong answer which the 
duller candidates missed altogether, rated F students higher than 
C students. There are even two or three examples in the collec- 
tion of almost perfect negative discriminators—that is, questions 
which are gotten right by almost all of the poorest students and by 
very few of the best. 


“lo 


MISSING A c F c F A F 
100 
75 S$ 
50 
A PERFECT TYPICAL "BAD" MODERATELY 
QUESTION QUESTION DISCRIMINATING 


The striking thing about these “‘bad”’ questions is that they con- 
tain no obvious errors. It is quite impossible for the lecturer to 
pick them out of a group of discriminating questions without turn- 
ing the card over to look at the item analysis chart on the back. 
They represent mass verbal effects of a type almost impossible to 
predict. Similarly, there is often no correspondence between 
the questions which look most difficult to the teacher and those that 
are found empirically to be hardest for the students. We don’t 
yet know what the effect of recomputing grades so as to exclude 
these defective questions is going to be; in some cases, it will cer- 
tainly make considerable difference in an individual’s score. The 
student who maintains with unscientific obstinacy that an objec- 
tive test was unfair to him may, from time to time, be perfectly 
correct. 

After a few experiences with new problems of this sort, the 
teacher who has subjected his testing methods to rational analysis 
may wish that he had left well enough alone in the first place. 
From kindergarten on up, it is customary to assume a normal dis- 
tribution of grades. This does no harm even with skewed distri- 
butions so long as they are not combined. But if test scores are 
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added together to get the final score on which the course grade is 
based, some curious things may happen. In one class we found 
that A, C, and B, in the midquarters and the final, respectively, 
might give the recipient a grade of either A or C, dependent upon 
which of the two equally weighted midquarters his A had been 
scored in. Although this followed very explicably from the differ- 
ently skewed curves of the two examinations, it forced us eventu- 
ally to substitute percentiles for letter grades. The averaging of 
percentile rankings has a tendency to slide all cases into the middle 
of the distribution, of course, so that another new problem was 
opened up. 

Thus, it begins to appear that the construction of a reasonably 
equitable testing system is a two or three year job. The compen- 
sation is that, once the testing material has been established and the 
loose ends of procedure caught up, making an examination involves 
nothing more than selecting from the files a number of relevant 
questions, with a record of good performance in previous years, and 
sending them to the mimeograph room. Even if this ideal situa- 
tion is never realized, there is considerable satisfaction in the clear 
conscience with which one can face indignant or disconsolate 
sophomores the morning that grades are posted. 

Probably most teachers deplore the importance attached to 
grades, tests, prerequisites, assignments and other elements of 
“academic bookkeeping,” in President Hutchins’ memorable 
phrase. But caught up with the student in the same whimsical 
institutional situation, it is only fair to concede the very real emo- 
tional and vocational importance attached to grades, and to give 
them the same grave attention that any other administration of 
serious rewards and punishments deserves. 

Professor Thurstone’s projected manuals will be a blessing to all 
of us; in the meantime, the development of rationalized procedures 
for examinations in those courses where personal judgment is dif- 
ficult or impossible might well be considered a more pressing obliga- 
tion than the “exploitation of the educational value of examina- 
tions.” This last phrase involves the criticism most usually lev- 
eled at the separation of teaching and testing functions—that it 
deprives the student of the educational benefit of reviewing his er- 
rors in public. It is a valid objection, and one often advanced by 
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the most conscientious members of the teaching staff. But to 
search deeply for the educational value of examinations is in a 
sense to insist that the examination, at the college level, is a vital 
part of pedagogy rather than a necessary institutional evil. This is 
an assumption not readily amenable to argument. About all that 
can be urged to those who hold it is the advantage which the 
teacher gains by being removed, in relation to students, from his 
role as Eternal Adversary. 
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THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING 


Cincinnati Ohiom—March 16-17, 1951 


The Thirty-seventh Annual Meeting of the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors was held in Cincinnati, Ohio, at the 
Hotel Sinton on Friday and Saturday, March 16-17, 1951. The 
meeting was preceded on March 15 by sessions of the Council of 
the Association and the Association’s Committee A on Academic 
Freedom and Tenure and was followed by a session of the Council 
on Sunday, March 18. 

The program of the meeting, like those of previous years, con- 
sisted of addresses, reports, and symposia, followed by open torum 
discussion. There are published in this issue of the Budletin the 
Address of Welcome by Raymond Walters, President of the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati; the address, ‘““The Loyalty of Free Men,” by 
Alan Barth of the Editorial Staff of the Washington Post; and the 
Annual Report of Committee A on Academic Freedom and Ten- 
ure, presented by the Chairman of the Committee, William T. 
Laprade, Professor of History and Chairman of the Department 
of History, Duke University. 

The Annual Meeting endorsed the Statement of Principles on 
Academic Retirement formulated by representatives of the 
American Association of University Professors and of the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges, developed in connection with a study 
of Academic Retirement and Related Subjects. The report of this 
study was published in the Spring, 1950 issue of the Budlesin, pp. 
97-117. For the text of the principles, see pp. 90-91, infra. 

The presiding officer of the meeting was Richard H. Shryock, 
Director of the Institute of Medical History, The Johns Hopkins 
University, President of the Association. 


PROGRAM 
Friday, March 16, 1951 


g:00-10:00 A.M.—Registration of members and guests. 
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10:15 A. M.—First Session 


Address of Welcome, Raymond Walters, President, University of 
Cincinnati. 

“The Association: What It Is; What It Does; Its Present State,” 
Ralph E. Himstead, General Secretary, American Association of 
University Professors. 


2:15 P. M.—Seconp Session 


“Preparation for College Teaching and Criteria for Judging What 
Constitutes Effective College Teaching,” Harry J. Carman, Dean 
Emeritus and Professor of History, Columbia College, Columbia 
University; Margaret Barnard Pickel, Dean of University Women, 
Columbia University. 

Questions and discussion. 

“The United States National Student Association: What It Is and 
What It Does,” Allard K. Lowenstein, President, United States 
National Student Association. 

Questions and discussion. 


7:00 P. M.—Annvat DINNER 


Toastmaster: Richard H. Shryock, Director, Institute of Medical 
History, The Johns Hopkins University. 

Address, ““The Department of State and the Public,” Francis H. 
Russell, Director, Office of Public Affairs, Department of State. 
Address, “The Loyalty of Free Men,” Alan Barth, Editorial Staff of 
The Washington Post, author of The Loyalty of Free Men, The 

Viking Press, 1950. 


Saturday, March 17, 1951 


9:30 A. M.—Tuirp Session 

“Higher Education and Military Mobilization—Special Reference to 
Manpower Utilization,” M. H. Trytten, Director, Office of Scien- 
tific Personnel, National Research Council; Chairman, Advisory 
Committees to Selective Service. 

Questions and discussion. 

“Report of Committee A on Academic Freedom and Tenure for 
1950,” William T. Laprade, Professor of History, Duke Univer- 
sity, Chairman of Committee. 

“Recommendations of Committee A and of the Council of the 
Association Concerning Censured Administrations,” Ralph E. 
Himstead, General Secretary. 


2:15 P. M.—Fourtn Session 


Presentation of Report, “Academic Retirement and Related Sub- 
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jects,” George Pope Shannon, Associate Secretary, American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors. 

“The Réle and Functions of Chapters of the American Association of 
University Professors: A Panel Discussion,” James Holladay, 
University of Alabama, Chairman; Marcus Whitman, University 
of Alabama; W. Edward Brown, Lafayette College; W. D. 
Paden, University of Kansas. 

Questions and discussions. 

Report of Committee on Resolutions. 

Report of the Results in the Annual Election. 


Resolutions 


At the last session of the meeting resolutions were presented on 
a number of subjects that had received careful consideration by 
the Council of the Association. The members of the Committee 
on Resolutions were: Ralph Fuchs (Law), Indiana University, 
Chairman; W. Edward Brown (History), Lafayette College; 
Bentley Glass (Biology), The Johns Hopkins University; J. Rud 
Nielsen (Physics), University of Oklahoma; George Pope Shannon 
(English), Association’s Secretariat; and Helen C. White (Eng- 
lish), University of Wisconsin. 

The texts of the Resolutions adopted by the meeting follow: 


Loyalty Oaths, Academic Freedom, and Professional Status 


During the year that has elapsed since the Thirty-sixth Annual 
Meeting of this Association, the principles of freedom then re- 
affirmed have been attacked in many parts of the country. The 
fundamental principles of the academic profession, and the role 
of the academic profession in a democratic society, have been 
challenged. Test oaths of varying scope and different degrees of 
inconsistency with intellectual freedom and lawful association 
have been imposed by an increasing number of State legislatures, 
either upon college and university teachers as such, or upon faculty 
members in public institutions, considered as government em- 
ployees. Summary dismissal of faculty members who have de- 
clined to take such oaths for “insubordination” has, moreover, 
been prescribed by persons in authority, in disregard of the pro- 
fessional status of college and university teachers. Without that 
status they cannot perform their functions of enlarging the store 
of knowledge, transmitting our human heritage in all its richness, 
and inducting students into the search for truth. 
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Because of these developments we are in danger of substituting 
regimentation for freedom of thought and timid conformity to an 
imposed ideology for the virile intellectual independence which is 
at the core of the American tradition. This way lies the subjuga- 
tion of our profession, and of the youth entrusted to our tutelage, 
with ultimate triumph for the totalitarian tendencies we are 
striving to defeat. Many Americans are not sufficiently aware 
of these dangers or of the function of academic institutions and 
their faculties in strengthening the democratic system. 

To call attention again to these essentials of our way of life, we 
of the Thirty-seventh Annual Meeting of the American Association 
of University Professors reafirm adherence to the principles of 
academic freedom and tenure for which this Association pre- 
eminently stands and our determination to resist their impairment 
from any source. Specifically, we reaffirm the resolution of the 
Thirty-sixth Annual Meeting opposing special loyalty oaths and 
investigations for teachers or students; and we join in that 
meeting’s opposition to any doctrine whereby the membership 
of a college or university teacher in any lawful political party 
or other lawful organization could become in itself ground for 
dismissal. 


Military Training and Service 


The Thirty-seventh Annual Meeting of the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors urges the following considerations in 
relation to military training and service legislation applicable to 
the present emergency: 


1. We endorse the adoption by Congressional enactment, dur- 
ing the emergency, of universal service in the Armed Forces, with 
appropriate provision for conscientious objectors. 


2. We advocate a definite time limit upon the duration of such 
legislation, to require Congressional review of manpower policy at 
the expiration of the period specified. 


3. We urge that any legislation adopted contain provisions, 
similar to other provisions for occupational deferment, for the 
education, prior to military service, of an adequate number of the 
best qualified students in all areas of higher education. A con- 
tinued flow of persons educated and trained for leadership in the 
humanities and social sciences as well as in scientific and technical 
fields is essential to national safety and progress; and we are 
prompted primarily by this consideration in urging that this vital 
feature be included in our manpower legislation. 
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Accelerated Instructional Programs and the National Emergency 


The Thirty-seventh Annual Meeting of the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors opposes the adoption at this time, as 
an emergency measure, of special required accelerated programs of 
instruction in colleges and universities, as distinguished from volun- 
tary acceleration provided by a year-round program of instruction 
offered by some institutions to enable students, if they wish, to 
shorten the calendar time required for a degree. Neither any con- 
vincing interpretation of national interest, nor the long-range 
interest of students, of faculty, or of institutions of higher educa- 
tion, calls for a required speed-up of instructional programs that 
would result in sacrifice of opportunity for summer employment for 
students, and in the loss of the values of reflection for students 
and teachers, values which reside in the present normal program of 
instruction. 


The Principles of Academic Tenure and the National Emergency 


Recognizing that the national emergency may produce conditions 
in some colleges and universities necessitating drastic economy, 
and that proposed measures of economy may include reductions 
in faculty personnel; and recognizing that in these circumstances 
there is danger that the principles of academic tenure may be ig- 
nored or minimized, this, the Thirty-seventh Annual Meeting 
of the American Association of University Professors, affirms its 
belief that the continued observance of these principles is essential 
to higher education in this period of emergency, and recommends 
the following policy as according with these principles: (1) It is the 
joint responsibility of Administration and Faculty to economize 
by all means possible without resort to the reduction of Faculty 
personnel; (2) if reduction of Faculty personnel is unavoidable, it 
should be confined to Faculty members who have not acquired 
tenure status; and (3) if teachers entitled to tenure are called into 
the Armed Forces, or if by agreement with their respective ad- 
ministrations they voluntarily enter the Armed Services or accept 
positions in government or industry during the period of emer- 
gency, they should be granted bona fide leaves of absence, to pro- 
tect their professional status. 


Institutional Merger and Academic Tenure 


The Thirty-seventh Annual Meeting of the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors calls attention to the problems of aca- 
demic tenure which arise when colleges or universities merge or 
come under new control, with continuance of the previous pro- 
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grams. In such circumstances the tenure rights of members of all 
affected faculties should be respected. 


National Student Association 


The Thirty-seventh Annual Meeting of the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors welcomes the developing program of 
the National Student Association for making an informed student 
opinion effective in American higher education and for extending 
the influence of free education to other parts of the world. 


Academic Personnel from China 


Since the Communist Government of China has recently con- 
fiscated all American educational institutions in that country, 
thereby forcing a return to the United States of many highly 
trained and experienced American professors and also American 
trained Chinese faculty personnel, the Thirty-seventh Annual 
Meeting of the American Association of University Professors 
urges that the officers and Chapters of this Association take steps 
to bring to the attention of American institutions of higher educa- 
tion this opportunity to secure highly qualified college and univer- 
sity teaching and research personnel. 


In Appreciation 


The Thirty-seventh Annual Meeting of the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors expresses its warm thanks to those 
in the City of Cincinnati who have united to make the members 
and delegates of the Association feel at home. We express particu- 
lar appreciation to the Hotel Sinton and its personnel, who have 
aided us in many ways, and to President Walters of the University 
of Cincinnati for his thoughtful address and his gracious words of 
welcome. 


The Annual Election 


The results in the Annual Election of the Association, which had 
been conducted by mail ballot as an extension of the Annual Meet- 
ing, were presented by the General Secretary, as follows: Myrtle 
Austin (English), University of Utah; Harold M. Dorr (Political 
Science), University of Michigan; E. Franklin Frazier (Sociol- 
ogy), Howard University; Brunson MacChesney (Law), North- 
western University; Gordon H. McNeil (European History), Coe 
College; Willis Moore (Philosophy), University of Tennessee; 
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Ralph Barton Perry (Philosophy), Harvard University; Carl 
Shoup (Economics), Columbia University; Robert E. Todd, Jr. 
(Zoology), Colgate University; Eugene H. Wilson (Library Sci- 
ence), University of Colorado. 
The meeting adjourned at 6:00 P.M. on March 17, 1951. 
Ravpu E. Himsteap, General Secretary 
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ACADEMIC FREEDOM AND TENURE 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE A FOR 1950! 


The report which I presented on behalf of Committee A at 
the Annual Meeting in Washington two years ago began with a 
historical statement of the experience of the Association in con- 
sidering the principles on which our defense of academic freedom 
and tenure is based. Last year in Cleveland the Committee’s 
report recurred to the original statement made in 1915, soon after 
the Association was founded. These historical references were not 
intended merely to keep alive in the minds of newer members of the 
Association memories of the past. We of the Committee rather 
sought to emphasize the fact that the principles which are the bases 
of our action in defending freedom and tenure were not improvised 
hastily to meet an emergency, but are the fruits of careful thought 
and of consideration of the nature of the enterprise with which we 
are concerned. An emergency tests principles; it is not apt to 
afford a congenial atmosphere for their formulation. Accordingly, 
in the present emergency we have repeatedly urged reliance on 
tested assumptions and procedures at least until there is convincing 
evidence that they are inadequate for the circumstances that have 
arisen. 

There have been suggestions in the past several years that the 
best way to defend freedom in a trying time is to sacrifice a part of 
it in order that the rest may be made secure. This has not seemed 
to be a wise procedure to those in the profession who have con- 
sidered together the assumptions on which the necessity for aca- 
demic freedom and tenure are asserted. The long experience of the 
Association has tended to support the soundness of these assump- 
tions. The events in recent months have confirmed in us even fur- 
ther the faith, often elaborated in these Annual Reports, that an 


' Presented on March 17, 1951, at the Thirty-Seventh Annual Meeting of the 
American Association of University Professors, held in Cincinnati, Ohio, on March 
16-17, 1951. 
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atmosphere of freedom is an indispensable condition for the exist- 
ence of an academic institution established for seeking truth, and 
that this freedom cannot be maintained without security of tenure. 
Since a period of widespread fear and uncertainty almost invari- 
ably inspires many to feel that freedom in the extent usually 
allowed needs to be circumscribed in order to protect the public 
welfare, perhaps it is worth while to repeat some of the reasons why 
it continues to seem to us to be less dangerous to permit than to re- 
strict freedom. A free society cannot avoid an element of risk. 
It will search in vain for absolute security. It is based on the 
assumption that people can be trusted to be free, that a majority of 
them will not in the long run persist in acting to their own dis- 
advantage, that, given freedom to think, to act, and to influence 
each other, they will on the whole do better for themselves than if 
their direction were entrusted to a few, however wise, not subject to 
popular control. This is the traditional faith at the heart of our 
political society. So much is a commonplace in our history. 

But freedom has never been an absolute. Given the present 
state of human nature, it is unlikely ever to be. Much of the ce- 
ment that holds even a free society together and keeps the com- 
ponent individuals in the even tenor of their ways arises from habit, 
custom, tradition, and similar social pressures. These forces, 
which we cannot do without, envelop individuals and make ever 
difficult the achievement of the degree of freedom in thought and 
action necessary in a large number of individuals if society is to 
fourish under a free government. The case of a free government 
is different from that of a government with an individual or an 
oligarchy at its head to assume the function of making decisions 
and of compelling obedience to them. The desirable qualities 
among individuals in a society governed by a dictator or an oli- 
garchy are acquiescence and obedience. The area of freedom in 
thought and action left to the individual is necessarily circum- 
scribed. 

Our government, on the other hand, depends for its support upon 
the voluntary responses of free people. Limitations which we 
place upon freedom, except when necessary to suppress crime or to 
quell disorder, thus tend to weaken the foundations on which the 
government rests. Even so, when public danger offers a challenge 
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to those in responsible positions and high offices, they are tempted 
to yield to their fears that the people at large may not be trusted to 
recognize the forces of evil and cannot be persuaded to take steps 
for their own security. But to yield to that temptation is to begin 
the first step toward the abyss that leads to totalitarian govern- 
ment. The primary political freedom, thus, is the right to criti- 
cize and to proceed in an orderly manner to depose any government 
of the day that loses popular support. As long as this freedom is 
preserved, there is a peaceful remedy for political evils. The 
knowledge that this remedy exists is a powerful restraining in- 
fluence upon those in office and makes them less likely to abuse 
the powers temporarily entrusted to them. 

Unfortunately, if the danger seems to be sufficiently immediate 
or overwhelming, those who would normally be among the first to 
express dissenting views tend to acquiesce in measures of sup- 
pression. On these occasions we need to guard zealously the tra- 
ditional rights of even small minorities to be heard, else there is 
grave risk that the foundations of a free government may be under- 
mined and that a government by those who think that they know 
better may be substituted for one responsive to the wishes of a 
majority of free individuals. We ought not lightly, therefore, to 
acquiesce without protest in the limitation of any freedom of the 
individual that is not demonstrably dangerous to the existence of 
our society. 

Of the various freedoms essential if our society is to preserve 
itself and to promote the interests of the individuals that compose 
it, perhaps the most nearly absolute is that of scholars to direct 
their search for truth and to report the results of their findings. 
This freedom is immediately applicable only to a limited number of 
individuals, but it is profoundly important for the public at large. 
It safeguards the methods by which we explore the unknown and 
test the accepted. It may afford a key to open the way to remedies 
for bodily or social ills, or it may confirm our faith in the familiar. 
Its preservation is necessary if there is to be scholarship in any 
true sense of the word. The advantages accrue as much to the 
public as to the scholars themselves. 

The qualities of mind essential in a scholar are not easy to at- 
tain. Men and women who later become scholars grow up among 
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their neighbors, acquiring most of the common habits, assumptions, 
and attitudes as a matter of course. The self-discipline necessary 
to enable one to arrive at a stage when he can honestly propound 
and test hypotheses at variance with views generally accepted is 
among the most difficult of human achievements. The individual 
who does so runs grave risks of being misunderstood by acquaint- 
ances who are not similarly disciplined. The fact that those who 
misunderstand may in time profit from the discoveries made does 
not make them less suspicious of the seeker for truth. The latter 
has, of course, to live among his acquaintances and does not relish 
being misunderstood. He is thus ever torn between the will to ex- 
plore and the tendency to conform. Many of the pressures of the 
status quo tend to inhibit his quest. Consequently, if society is 
to profit from the labors for which he has prepared himself, it has to 
provide for him an arrangement that sets him free as far as possible 
from the irritations and circumscriptions that impinge on the labors 
of others, and one that enables him in his field of special interest 
to resist the pressures that would otherwise force him to conform. 
The normal provision for scholars in this country is in the uni- 
versities and colleges, where they have a secure if modest income, 
necessary equipment and facilities, and access to choice youth. 
These are, of course, privileges above those that accrue to most 
members of society. The return which society has a right to expect 
from those privileged persons to which it entrusts these most pre- 
cious parts of its heritage are of great importance. It is highly de- 
sirable, therefore, that we keep ever in mind the conditions neces- 
sary if society is to receive the maximum return from its invest- 
ment. Thus, repeatedly in these reports, we have tried to make it 
clear that in defending the right of the scholar to have his appoint- 
ment secure and of the teacher to be left free to do his work we are 
not defending a selfish privilege but are supporting a public interest. 
The public has suffered even more than the individuals concerned— 
tragic as is their case—from the recent grievous departures from 
good procedures in some of our larger institutions of learning. 


II 


We noted in our report last year the uniform arrangement in 
this country by which the management of a university or college 
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is entrusted by the state or other supporting constituencies to an 
intermediary lay governing board. The purpose underlying this 
arrangement is manifestly to insure that the institutions, as far as 
their resources will allow, perform the functions for which they are 
maintained. Unfortunately, it is impossible to delegate the duty 
of managing and protecting without also delegating the power to 
damage. A governing board may itself be swept along by gusts 
of popular emotion or infected by a prevailing fear. In such a 
case, it may use the powers entrusted to it to impair the auton- 
omy of the institution it was appointed to foster and protect. 
Many things lawful for a governing board may be inexpedient. 

A board, for example, that imposes an oath on the members of 
the faculty of its institution in a vain effort to discover whether or 
not there are those who are subversive may logically proceed to the 
dismissal of nonjurors for “insubordination.” It may not pause 
in either case to reflect on the limited nature of its control over 
members elected to the institution’s staff if it is not to defeat the 
purpose for which the institution was founded and is maintained. 
Such a board is unlikely to discern the incongruity attending the 
thought that a scholar or teacher meriting appointment to a univer- 
sity faculty should be in any sense subordinate to the lay board 
entrusted with oversight of the institution. 

This is not to depreciate the functions of the board, which are 
responsible and important in the highest degree. It is charged 
with the duty of appointing, by appropriate procedures, suitable 
members to the faculty of the university and of making available 
to them the facilities needed for their work. Essential among these 
facilities are buildings, books and other equipment, a secure liveli- 
hood, and, perhaps more important, freedom to learn and to teach. 
A board that assumes in any degree to prescribe the content of 
what may be learned or taught is trespassing upon the function of 
teachers and scholars whom it has assembled. A board acting on 
the assumption that this is among its duties will soon find its insti- 
tution without a faculty worthy of the name. The point is not the 
legal power of the board, but the essential nature of the academic 
task. 

It is a responsibility of a governing board to be careful to-elect 
teachers and scholars qualified for the rdle they are appointed te 
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play. The fact that the success or failure of the enterprise for 
which the board is responsible depends largely upon the way in 
which the members of the faculty do their work makes this recruit- 
ing of the members of the teaching and research staff the critical 
point in the administration of a university or college. Having 
been elected and retained beyond the stage of apprenticeship, the 
nature of the academic calling makes it imperative that the 
scholars and teachers thereafter be left secure and free to do their 
work unless they are guilty of violating the mores of the profession 
or of society to an extent that renders them manifestly unfit for 
their task. It is devoutly to be wished that governing boards 
would exercise care in devising and enforcing the procedures by 
which they select and retain members of their faculties. If this 
were done, there would be fewer charges of incompetency against 
members of the faculty and no occasion to think that an oath 
would contribute to the security of anything whatever. 


In any case, after a board through its responsible agents has 
assembled a faculty, its best hope of achieving the purposes for 
which the college or university is maintained rests in the endeavors 
of the teachers and scholars who have reached the stage of ma- 
turity and experience entitling them to security of tenure under 
the rules of the profession. If the board has done well its impor- 
tant preliminary task, it can confidently leave the scholars and 
teachers free to fulfill their appropriate functions. If the board 
has fallen short of its proper responsibility, it cannot remedy its 
own neglect by requiring pledges or imposing restrictive instruc- 
tions. When it undertakes to do so, it chiefly inhibits the tasks the 
institution is intended to perform. Thus, a wise board assumes it 
to be one of its primary duties to safeguard the freedom of scholars 
and teachers and to stand as a protecting bulwark between the in- 
stitution and forces that are unaware of the damages to scholarship 
that attend violations of freedom. 


Ill 


In spite of the present tendency in influential quarters to retreat 
before the current storm and to yield some of our cherished free- 
doms, it is encouraging to note that some voices are raised in pro- 
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test. In addition to influential editors of newspapers and numer- 
ous writers in periodicals, including, for example, the contributing 
editor who occupies Harper’s ‘‘Easy Chair,” books have appeared 
such as Carey McWilliam’s Witch Hunt and Alan Barth’s The 
Loyalty of Free Men. The attention allotted in both of these vol- 
umes to the pressures on universities and colleges implies an accept- 
ance of principles long promulgated by committees of this Asso- 
ciation and thus bears testimony to the effective and persistent 
work which its members have done during the past generation. 
Professor Stewart’s Year of the Oath found a commercial publisher, 
as did Professor Lattimore’s Ordeal by Slander. 

All of these straws on the surface indicate deeper stirrings that 
give us hope. We are encouraged to think that the distinguished 
predecessors who set our course nearly four decades ago had a 
sound understanding of the enterprise on which they embarked. 
They saw that both action and reiterated statement would be re- 
quired to generate needed public support of the principles they 
asserted. They understood, as we have to recognize, that we can 
achieve freedom to serve the public in the peculiar work of our 
profession only if we convince the public that in order to render 
this service we must be left free. We need both to assert this fact 
repeatedly and to call attention to notable departures from the 
conditions that make our work possible and the disastrous effects 
that follow in the wake of violations of academic freedom. We can 
call on no force to impose acceptance of our point except the good 
will and understanding of the public. 

The battle will never be wholly won. Always there will be 
many who are afraid of what may be found out if seekers are left 
free to explore without limit. Each generation will have to learn 
for itself to value this principle, on which rests the possibility of 
unfettered search for the truth and the hope of ultimately improv- 
ing our lot. It is an endless adventure. In the nature of things, 
it has to be a quest entrusted to a select few in a society that 
cherishes also the faiths of its fathers and travels beaten paths 
well marked by those who have gone before. 

All the more reason why those who have some understanding of 
the importance and the difficulties of the mission of scholars and 
teachers should not grow timid amid mounting waves of fear. If 
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the way toward truth has to be blazed by scholars who are free, a 
time of danger ought to inspire us to defend and cherish this most 
promising means of our ultimate security. It is the too great re- 
straining of freedom rather than its assertion which is likely to be 
dangerous. 


IV 


As the accompanying tables indicate, your Committee, acting 
through the officers of the Association, was busy last year as usual 
seeking to adjust differences and to allay fears where possible. As 
is always the case, the ultimate effect of its work is better seen in 
the general state of the profession than in the results in specific 
cases dealt with in a single year. The faculty members and the 
administrators involved tend to dwell on the specific cases, and 
much of the time of the officers is occupied in attending to them. 
But the best result of their work is the diminishing fear of arbitrary 
dismissal among members of the profession at large and the greater 
devotion to scholastic duties that follows in consequence. 


Statistical Tables of Cases for the Six Calendar Years 1945-50 


Cases* 
1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Pending January 1 74 71 36 47 56 61 
Revived from former years 5 4 6 4 2 2 
Opened since January 1 43 32 39 35 38 40 
Total dealt with during year 122 107 81 86 96 103 
Closed fk eK 
Pending at end of year 71 36047 56 61 68 


Disposition oF Cases* 
1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Withdrawn by complainant after prelim- 


inary investigation 10 12 10 7 7 7 
Rejected after preliminary investigation 8 12 10 15 14 12 
Statement published or planned without 

visits 4 3 4 I I 1 
Visit of inquiry made or planned 33 20 8 5 2 5 
Adjustment made or being sought 48 4032. 36 34 38 
Procedure not yet determined I9 16 17 22 38 40 

Tora. 122 107 81 86 


* Each “case” refers to a single controversy. Committee A also deals with a 
number of situations not classified as “‘cases’’; such situations are not included in 
these tabulations. 
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Among the more notable cases with which we have been con- 
cerned during the past year is that at the University of California. 
Certain issues involved are still pending in the courts. Professors 
Quincy Wright, of the University of Chicago, and R. F. Arragon, of 
Reed College, have recently visited the institution for us. We 
hope to profit soon from the information which they were able to 
gather. Much has already been published concerning this case. 
The deleterious effects of the actions of the majority of the Cali- 
fornia Regents will undoubtedly be felt for years to come. 

At the present moment, however, the minds of the members 
of many faculties are greatly disturbed because of the current 
efforts to mobilize the power of the nation to strengthen its de- 
fenses. Any movement involving so many youths of college age 
naturally affects the plans of those responsible for the administra- 
tion of colleges and universities. It is easy to sympathize with the 
difficulties of those charged with the duties of making budgets, who 
depend in a considerable measure upon income from fees, but who 
have no reliable index as yet to the number of students that may 
be on hand in the autumn of this year. 

But we venture to suggest that the speed of mobilization, unless 
the emergency should become dire and immediate, is unlikely to 
be such as to justify the fears of diminished enrollments in institu- 
tions of considerable size felt in many quarters. The same factors 
that make it necessary for many young men to drop out of college 
may inspire others to make haste to begin their period of education. 
There seems at this stage to be little reason for panic. No doubt 
there will be fewer male students this year than there were last fall. 
There would have been had not the present emergency arisen. But 
the decrease in the number of students, in so far as it is due to the 
absorption of young men in the armed forces, is likely to be accom- 
panied by an increasing demand by government and business for 
younger men now serving as members of academic staffs. A vast 
majority of institutions ought to be able to retain the services of 
most if not all of the members of their faculties who have served 
their probationary period, and they will make a serious mistake if 
they do not exert every effort to do so. Twice in the past gener- 
ation experience has indicated to educational institutions the wis- 
dom of retaining tried members of their staffs during an emergency. 
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Where genuine financial exigencies make this impossible, the insti- 
tution ought at least to recognize the professional status of the 
teacher by granting a leave of absence. In fact, most institutions, 
if they are wise, will assume this same responsibility for promising 
younger apprentices on their staffs. 

Finally, in its Annual Report for 1947, this Committee noted 
that it was ‘aware of developments in the world which may even- 
tuate in situations of unusual difficulty, in which there may be 
issuesof both academic and constitutional freedom.” After mature 
and considered discussions with the Council, we ventured to suggest 
that should difficulties arise in colleges or universities involving 
academic freedom or tenure, the principles and procedures agreed 
upon in the 1940 Statement would be found to be sufficient to deal 
with them, that wholesale purges would do harm, and that when 
questions arose concerning the fitness of persons who had been ap- 
pointed to academic posts, they should be dealt with severally as 
individuals. We have reconsidered the subject again and again in 
the intervening years and have invariably concluded that our 
original advice was sound. 

Sufficient time has now elapsed to enable us to view the subject 
with greater perspective. We take note that members of the 
Communist Party have made little headway in an effort to infil- 
trate colleges and universities in the United States. We have ob- 
served that institutions which went quietly about their business, 
permitting the usual freedom of members of their staffs and dealing 
in the usual manner with difficulties that arose, have been able to 
do the work for which they are maintained with a minimum of dis- 
turbance in a trying time. On the other hand, in the cases where 
the governing authorities or the supporting constituencies of insti- 
tutions, feeling that the dangers of the times called for unusual 
measures, have engaged in investigations and dismissals or have 
required oaths of loyalty of members of the faculties, the results 
have been disruptions of the institutions concerned and damage to 
the ordinary quality of the academic work. In view of these 
facts, we again assert our faith in freedom, our confidence that an 
individual ought to be blamed only for his own actions, and our 
firm conviction that we would lose much should we suppress free 
scholarship. We need fear no ill from its maintenance. Accord- 
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ingly, we cannot think it to be a time to draw back in our defense 
of the freedom of scholars and teachers. 


For the Committee: 
T. Laprape, Chairman 
Duke University 


Active Members: Ralph E. Himstead (Law), Association’s 
Secretariat; Edward C. Kirkland (History), Bowdoin College; 
William T. Laprade (History), Duke University; Ralph H. Lutz 
(History), Stanford University; J. M. Maguire (Law), Harvard 
University; George Pope Shannon (English), Association’s Sec- 
retariat; Richard H. Shryock (History), — Hopkins Univer- 
sity; Quincy Wright (International Law), University of Chicago. 

Associate Members: William E. Britton (Law), University of 
Illinois; Elliott E. Cheatham (Law), Columbia University; 
Thomas D. Cope (Physics), University of Pennsylvania; F. S 
Deibler (Economics), Northwestern University; F. L. Griffin 
(Mathematics), Reed College; S. A. Mitchell (Astronomy), Uni- 
versity of Virginia; DR Scott (Economics), University of Missouri; 
John Q. Stewart (Physics), Princeton University. 
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ACADEMIC FREEDOM AND TENURE 
STATEMENTS OF PRINCIPLES 


Editor’s Note: In 1915 a Committee on Academic Freedom and 
Academic Tenure of the American Association of University Pro- 
tessors formulated a statement of principles on academic freedom 
and academic tenure known as the 1915 Declaration of Princi- 
ples, which was officially endorsed by the Association at its sec- 
ond Annual Meeting held in Washington, D. C., December 31, 
1915 and January 1, 1916. 

In 1925 the American Council on Education called a conference 
of representatives of a number of its constituent members, among 
them the American Association of University Professors, for the 
purpose of formulating a shorter statement of principles on 
academic freedom and tenure. The statement formulated at this 
conference, known as the 1925 Conference Statement on Academic 
Freedom and Tenure, was endorsed by the Association of American 
Colleges in 1925 and by the American Association of University 
Professors in 1926. 

In 1929 the American Association of University Professors formu- 
lated and endorsed a statement concerning academic resignations. 

In 1940, following a series of joint conferences begun in 1934, 
representatives of the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors and of the Association of American Colleges agreed upon a 
restatement of the principles set forth in the 1925 Conference 
Statement. This restatement, known to the profession as the 
1940 Statement of Principles on Academic Freedom and Tenure, 
was officially endorsed by the following organizations in the years 
indicated: 


Association of American 1941 
American Association of University Professors............. 1941 
American Library Association (with adaptations for libra- 

Association of American Law Schools.................--. 1946 
American Political Science Association.................-. 1947 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education!... 1950 
Department of Higher Education, National Education As- 


' Endorsed by predecessor, American Association of Teachers Colleges, in 1941. 
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1940 Statement of Principles 


The purpose of this statement is to promote public understanding 
and support of academic freedom and tenure and agreement upon 
procedures to assure them in colleges and universities. Institu- 
tions of higher education are conducted for the common good and 
not to further the interest of either the individual teacher! or the 
institution as a whole. The common good depends upon the free 
search for truth and its free exposition. 


Academic freedom is essential to these purposes and applies to 
both teaching and research. Freedom in research is fundamental 
to the advancement of truth. Academic freedom in its teaching 
aspect is fundamental for the protection of the rights of the teacher 
in teaching and of the student to freedom in learning. It carries 
with it duties correlative with rights. 


Tenure is a means to certain ends; specifically: (1) Freedom of 
teaching and research and of extramural activities, and (2) A 
sufficient degree of economic security to make the profession at- 
tractive to men and women of ability. Freedom and economic se- 
curity, hence tenure, are indispensable to the success of an institu- 
tion in fulfilling its obligations to its students and to society. 


Academic Freedom 


(a) The teacher is entitled to full freedom in research and in the 
publication of the results, subject to the adequate performance of 
his other academic duties; but research for pecuniary return 
should be based upon an understanding with the authorities of the 
institution. 


(b) The teacher is entitled to freedom in the classroom in dis- 
cussing his subject, but he should be careful not to introduce into 
his teaching controversial matter which has no relation to his sub- 
ject. Limitations of academic freedom because of religious or 
other aims of the institution should be clearly stated in writing at 
the time of the appointment. 


1 The word “teacher” as used in this document is understood to include the inves- 
tigator who is attached to an academic institution without teaching duties. 
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(c) The college or university teacher is a citizen, a member of a 
learned profession, and an officer of an educational institution. 
When he speaks or writes as a citizen, he should be free from insti- 
tutional censorship or discipline, but his special position in the 
community imposes special obligations. As a man of learning and 
an educational officer, he should remember that the public may 
judge his profession and his institution by his utterances. Hence 
he should at all times be accurate, should exercise appropriate re- 
straint, should show respect for the opinions of others, and should 
make every effort to indicate that he is not an institutional spokes- 
man. 


Academic Tenure 


(a) After the expiration of a probationary period teachers or in- 
vestigators should have permanent or continuous tenure, and 
their services should be terminated only for adequate cause, except 
in the case of retirement for age, or under extraordinary circum- 
stances because of financial exigencies. 

In the interpretation of this principle it is understood that the 
following represents acceptable academic practice: 

(1) The precise terms and conditions of every appointment 
should be stated in writing and be in the possession of both institu- 
tion and teacher before the appointment is consummated. 

(2) Beginning with appointment to the rank of full-time in- 
structor or a higher rank, the probationary period should not ex- 
ceed seven years, including within this period full-time service in 
all institutions of higher education; but subject to the proviso that 
when, after a term of probationary service of more than three years 
in one or more institutions, a teacher is called to another institution 
it may be agreed in writing that his new appointment is for a pro- 
bationary period of not more than four years, even though thereby 
the person’s total probationary period in the academic profession is 
extended beyond the normal maximum of seven years. Notice 
should be given at least one year prior to the expiration of the pro- 
bationary period if the teacher is not to be continued in service 
after the expiration of that period. 

(3) During the probationary period a teacher should have the 
academic freedom that all other members of the faculty have. 
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(4) Termination for cause of a continuous appointment, or the 
dismissal for cause of a teacher previous to the expiration of a term 
appointment, should, if possible, be considered by both a faculty 
committee and the governing board of the institution. In all 
cases where the facts are in dispute, the accused teacher should be 
informed before the hearing in writing of the charges against him 
and should have the opportunity to be heard in his own defense 
by all bodies that pass judgment upon his case. He should be per- 
mitted to have with him an adviser of his own choosing who may 
act as counsel. There should be a full stenographic record of the 
hearing available to the parties concerned. In the hearing of 
charges of incompetence the testimony should include that of 
teachers and other scholars, either from his own or from other insti- 
tutions. Teachers on continuous appointment who are dismissed 
for reasons not involving moral turpitude should receive their 
salaries for at least a year from the date of notification of 
dismissal whether or not they are continued in their duties at the 
institution. 


(5) Termination of a continuous appointment because of finan- 
cial exigency should be demonstrably bona fide. 


INTERPRETATIONS 


At the conference of representatives of the American Association of University 
Professors and of the Association of American Colleges on November 7-8, 1940, the 
following interpretations of the 1940 Statement of Principles on Academic Freedom 
and Tenure were agreed upon: 

1. That its operation should not be retroactive. 

2. That all tenure claims of teachers appointed prior to the endorsement should be 
determined in accordance with the principles set forth in the 1925 Conference 
Statement on Academic Freedom and Tenure. 

If the administration of a college or university feels that a teacher has not ob- 
served the admonitions of Paragraph (c) of the section on Academic Freedom 
and believes that the extramural utterances of the teacher have been such as to 
raise grave doubts concerning his fitness for his position, it may proceed to file 
charges under Paragraph (a) (4) of the section on Academic Tenure. In press- 
ing such charges the administration should remember that teachers are citizens 
and should be accorded the freedom of citizens. In such cases the administra- 
tion must assume full responsibility and the American Association of University 
Professors and the Association of American Colleges are free to make an investi- 
gation. 
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1925 Conference Statement! 
Academic Freedom 


(a) A university or college may not place any restraint upon the 
teacher’s freedom in investigation, unless restriction upon the 
amount of time devoted to it becomes necessary in order to prevent 
undue interference with teaching duties. 


(b) A university or college may not impose any limitation upon 
the teacher’s freedom in the exposition of his own subject in the 
classroom or in addresses and publications outside the college, ex- 
cept in so far as the necessity of adapting instruction to the needs 
of immature students, or, in the case of institutions of a denomina- 
tional or partisan character, specific stipulations in advance, fully 
understood and accepted by both parties, limit the scope and 
character of instruction. 


(c) No teacher may claim as his right the privilege of discussing 
in his classroom controversial topics outside his own field of study. 
The teacher is morally bound not to take advantage of his position 
by introducing into the classroom provocative discussions of irrele- 
vant subjects not within the field of his study. 


(d) A university or college should recognize that the teacher in 
speaking and writing outside of the institution upon subjects be- 
yond the scope of his own field of study is entitled to precisely the 
same freedom and is subject to the same responsibility as attach to 
all other citizens. If the extramural utterances of a teacher 
should be such as to raise grave doubts concerning his fitness for his 
position, the question should in all cases be submitted to an appro- 
priate committee of the faculty of which he isa member. It should 
be clearly understood that an institution assumes no responsibility 
for views expressed by members of its staff; and teachers should, 
when necessary, take pains to make it clear that they are expressing 
only their personal opinions. 


1 Superseded by the 1940 Statement of Principles on Academic Freedom and 
Tenure; reprinted for its historical value. 
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Academic Tenure 


(a) The precise terms and expectations of every appointment 
should be stated in writing and be in the possession of both college 
and teacher. 

(b) Termination of a temporary or short-term appointment 
should always be possible at the expiration of the term by the mere 
act of giving timely notice of the desire to terminate. The decision 
to terminate should always be taken, however, in conference with 
the department concerned, and might well be subject to approval 
by a faculty or council committee or by the faculty or council. It 
is desirable that the question of appointments for the ensuing year 
be taken up as early as possible. Notice of the decision to termi- 
nate should be given in ample time to allow the teacher an oppor- 
tunity to secure a new position. The extreme limit for such notice 
should not be less than three months before the expiration of the 
academic year. The teacher who proposes to withdraw should also 
give notice in ample time to enable the institution to make a new 
appointment. 


(c) It is desirable that termination of a permanent or long-term 
appointment for cause should regularly require action by both a 
faculty committee and the governing board of the college. Excep- 
tions to this rule may be necessary in cases of gross immorality or 
treason, when the facts are admitted. In such cases summary dis- 
missal would naturally ensue. In cases where other offenses are 
charged, and in all cases where the facts are in dispute, the accused 
teacher should always have the opportunity to face his accusers 
and to be heard in his own defense by all bodies that pass judgment 
upon the case. In the trial of charges of professional incompetence 
the testimony of scholars in the same field, either from his own or 
from other institutions, should always be taken. Dismissal for 
reasons other than immorality or treason should not ordinarily 
take effect in less than a year from the time the decision is reached. 


(d) Termination of permanent or long-term appointments be- 
cause of financial exigencies should be sought only as a last resort, 
after every effort has been made to meet the need in other ways and 
to find for the teacher other employment in the institution. Situa- 
tions which make drastic retrenchment of this sort necessary should 
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preclude expansions of the staff at other points at the same time, 
except in extraordinary circumstances. 


Statement Concerning Resignations, 1929 


Any provision in regard to notification of resignation by a col- 
lege teacher will naturally depend on the conditions of tenure in the 
institution. If a college asserts and exercises the right to dismiss, 
promote, or change salary at short notice, or exercises the discre- 
tion implied by annual contracts, it must expect that members of its 
staff will feel under no obligations beyond the legal requirements of 
their contracts. If, on the other hand, the institution undertakes 
to comply with the tenure specifications approved by the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges, it would seem appropriate for the mem- 
bers of the staff to act in accordance with the following provision: 

1. Notification of resignation by a college teacher ought, in 
general, to be early enough to obviate serious embarrassment to 
the institution, the length of time necessarily varying with the 
circumstances of his particular case. 

2. Subject to this general principle it would seem appropriate 
that a professor or an associate professor should ordinarily give 
not less than four months’ notice and an assistant professor or in- 
structor not less than three months’ notice. 

3. In regard to offering appointments to men in the service of 
other institutions, it is believed that an informal inquiry as to 
whether a teacher would be willing to consider transfer under speci- 
fied conditions may be made at any time and without previous 
consultation with his superiors, with the understanding, however, 
that if a definite offer follows he will not accept it without giving 
such notice as is indicated in the preceding provisions. He is at 
liberty to ask his superior officers to reduce, or waive, the notifica- 
tion requirements there specified, but he should be expected to 
conform to their decision on these points. 

4. Violation of these provisions may be brought to the atten- 
tion of the officers of the Association with the possibility of subse- 
quent publication in particular cases after the facts are duly estab- 


lished. 
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ACADEMIC RETIREMENT 


STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES 


Editor’s Note: The Statement of Principles on Academic Retire- 
ment which follows was developed in connection with a study of 
Academic Retirement and Related Subjects, which was conducted 
by a joint Committee of the American Association of University 
Professors and the Association of American Colleges. This study 
involved a series of joint conferences of the representatives of 
these two Associations which began in 1943. The last of these 
conferences, at which the Statement of Principles was agreed upon 
was held in Washington, D.C., March 6, 1950. The Report on, 
the Study, entitled “Academic Retirement and Related Subjects,” 
was published in the Spring, 1950 issue of the Bulletin of the 
American Association of University Professors, pp. 97-117. Re- 
prints of this Report are available upon request. 

This Statement of Principles was endorsed by the Association 
of American Colleges in January, 1951, and by the American 
Association of University Professors in March, 1951. 


Institutions of higher education are conducted for the common 
good and not to further the interest of either the individual teacher 
or administrator, or the individual institution. The policy of an 
institution for the retirement of faculty members and its plan for 
their retirement annuities should be such as to increase the effec- 
tiveness of its services as an educational institution. Specifically, 
this policy and plan should be such as to attract individuals of the 
highest abilities to educational work, to increase the morale of the 
faculty, to permit faculty members with singleness of purpose to 
devote their energies to serving their institution, and to make it 
possible in a socially acceptable manner to discontinue the services 
of members of the faculty when their usefulness is undermined by 
age. 

The following is acceptable practice: 

1. The retirement policy and annuity plan of an institution 


should be clearly defined and be well understood by both the 
faculty and the administration of the institution. 
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2. The institution should have a fixed and relatively late retire- 
ment age, the same for teachers and administrators. Conditions 
such as longevity, health of the profession, and interest rates have 
recently changed in such a way as to justify older rather than 
younger retirement ages. Under present circumstances the desir- 
able fixed retirement age would appear to be from sixty-seven to 
seventy, inclusive. Extension of the services of the teacher or 
administrator beyond the mandatory age of retirement should be 
authorized only in emergency situations. Circumstances that may 
seem to justify the involuntary retirement of a teacher or adminis- 
trator before the fixed retirement age should in all cases be con- 
sidered by a joint faculty-administrative committee of the institu- 
tion. This committee should preferably be a standing committee, 
but in the consideration of specific cases no interested person should 
be permitted to participate in its deliberations. (The above is not 
meant to indicate that the involuntary return of an administrator 
to teaching duties need be treated as a retirement.) 


3. The institution should provide for a system of retirement 
annuities. Such a system should: 

(a) Be financed by contributions made during the period of 
active service by both the individual and the institution. 

(b) Be participated in by all full-time faculty members who have 
attained a certain fixed age, not later than 30. 

(c) Be planned to provide under normal circumstances for a 
retirement life annuity of approximately 50% of the average salary 
over the last 10 years of service, if retirement is at 70, and a some- 
what higher percentage if the fixed retirement age is younger. (It 
is understood that the amount of the available joint life annuity 
on life of husband and wife would be somewhat less.) 

(d) Insure that the full amount of the individual’s and institu- 
tion’s contribution, with the accumulations thereon, be vested in 
the individual, available as a benefit in case of death while in serv- 
ice, and with no forfeiture in case of withdrawal or dismissal from 
the institution. 

(e) Be such that the individual may not withdraw his equity in 
cash but only in the form of an annuity. (To avoid administrative 
expense, exception might be made for very small accumulations 
in an inactive account.) Except when small, death benefits to a 
widow should be paid in the form of an annuity. Death benefits 
to other beneficiaries would normally be paid in cash unless pro- 
vided to the contrary by the individual faculty member. 


4. When a new retirement policy or annuity plan is initiated 
or an old one changed, reasonable provision either by special 
financial arrangements or by the gradual inauguration of the new 
plan should be made for those adversely affected. 
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A Judicial Decision 


In the District Court of Appeal for the State of 
California 


In and for the Third Appellate District. 
3 Civ. No. 7946 
Epwarp C. Totman, ArTHUR H. BrayFIeELp, 
Husert S. Correy, Leonarp A. Doyie, Lupwic 
EpELsTeIn, Epwin S. Marcarer T. 
Hopcen, Ernst H. Kanrorowicz, Harotp W. 
Lewis, Hans Lewy, Jacosp Lorwensera, 
Cuartes S. Muscatine, Joun M. O’Gorman, 
STeraN Peters, Brewster Rocerson, Epwarp 


Herze. ScHArerR, PauLine Sperry, AND GIAN 
Wick, 


Petitioners, 
vs. Filed: Apr. 6, 1951 
Rosert M. UnNpDeERHILL, as Secretary and Treas- 
urer of The Regents of the University of Cali- 
fornia; The Regents of the University of Cali- 
fornia, a public corporation established by Article 
IX, Section 9, of the Constitution of the State of 
California, Eart Warren, Goopwin J. Knicur, 
Sam L. Couums, Roy E. Simpson, Artruur J. 
McFappen, Wittiam G. Mercuant, RoBertT 
Gorpon Sprout, Epwarp Avucustus Dickson, 
Joun Francis Neyian, Sipney M. ExrRman, 
Frep Moyer Jorpan, Epwin W. Paucey, Bropie 
E. AHLportT, Epwarp H. Norman F. 
Spracue, Maurice E. Harrison, Victor R. 
Hansen, Farnuam P. Grirrirus, J. Fen- 
ston, Cuester W. Nimitz, Jesse STEINHART, 
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C. J. Haccerty and Joun E. Canapay, each and 
all as members of said corporation, The Regents 
of the University of California, and each as a 
Regent of the University of California, 


Respondents. 


This is an original proceeding for a writ of mandate to compel 
the Board of Regents of the University of California and Robert 
M. Underhill, as Secretary and Treasurer thereof, to issue to peti- 
tioners herein letters of appointment to positions as members of 
the faculty of the University for the academic year of July 1, 
1950 to June 30, 1951. 

The petition alleges that petitioners are members of the faculty 
of the University of California of Academic Senate rank; that 
respondents are each members of a public corporation known as the 
Regents of the University of California; that the Regents, in ac- 
cordance with authority granted to them by the State Constitu- 
tion, have established an Academic Senate vested with certain 
powers relating to appointment, tenure and dismissal of faculty 
members; that the Regents on April 21, 1950, adopted a resolution 
(more particularly set forth hereinafter) carrying out certain recom- 
mendations of the California Alumni Association relative to the 
signing of a so-called “Loyalty Oath” by the faculty of the Uni- 
versity; that each of the petitioners (all of whom are non-signers 
thereof), pursuant to the resolution, petitioned the President of the 
University for a review of his case by the Committee on Privilege 
and Tenure of the Academic Senate; that each petitioner appeared 
before the said committee which, after full investigation, recom- 
mended the appointment of each petitioner to his regular post on 
the faculty of the University; that on July 21, 1950, upon the 
recommendation of the President of the University, the Regents 
by resolution appointed each of the petitioners to his respective 
post; that notwithstanding their appointments, respondent 

Underhill refused to transmit letters of appointment to petitioners; 
that subsequently on August 25, 1950, the Regents refused to 
recognize the appointment of petitioners; that if respondent 
Underhill is not ordered by this court to transmit the letters of ap- 
pointment, irreparable injury to both petitioners and the people 
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of the State of California will result; that petitioners have no plain, 
speedy or adequate remedy at law. 

To this petition respondents filed their general and special 
demurrer and answer. This court on September 1, 1950, ordered 
that respondents take no action to enforce any resolution with 
respect to the non-appointment of petitioners or termination of 
their posts and that the ten-day period granted petitioners by 
respondents should not expire until ten days following any further 
order of this court specifying that such period shall commence to 
run. 

Before discussing the facts of the dispute which culminated in 
the filing of this petition it is important to note by way of back- 
ground, that the Regents of the University in 1920 by resolution 
provided “that appointment as associate or full professor carries 
with it the security of tenure in the full academic sense.’’ At no 
time prior to the present controversy was that resolution super- 
seded or modified. It further appears that since 1920 the Regents 
and the faculty of the University have considered professors of the 
designated rank as not subject to arbitrary dismissal and entitled 
to all the incidents of tenure as it is commonly understood in 
American universities. 

The record further discloses that for approximately a year and a 
half prior to April 21, 1950, the Regents, the faculty and the Alumni 
Association had considered the question of ways and means to im- 
plement the stated policy of the Regents of barring members of 
the Communist Party from employment at the University by 
means of a “Loyalty Oath.”” These discussions culminated in a 
meeting held on April 21, 1950, at which the Regents passed a res- 
olution providing that after July 1, 1950, the beginning date of the 
new academic year, conditions precedent to employment or re- 
newal of employment at the University would be (1) execution of 
the constitutional oath required of public officials of the State of 
California, and (2) acceptance of appointment by a letter which 
contained the following provision: 


Having taken the constitutional oath of office required of public 
officials of the State of California, I hereby formally acknowledge 
my acceptance of the position and salary named, and also state that 
I am not a member ae Communist Party or any other organiza- 
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tion which advocates the overthrow of the government by force or 
violence, and that I have no commitments in conflict with my re- 
sponsibilities with respect to impartial scholarship and free pursuit 
of truth. I understand that the foregoing statement is a condi- 
_ of my employment and a consideration of payment of my 
salary. 


The resolution further provided that, 


In the event that a member of the faculty fails to comply with 
any foregoing requirement applicable to him he shall have the 
right to petition the President of the University for a review of his 
case by the Committee on Privilege and Tenure of the Academic 
Senate, including an investigation of and full hearing on the rea- 
sons for his failure so to do. Final action shall not be taken by 
the Board of Regents until the Committee on Privilege and Tenure, 
after such investigation and hearing, shall have had an opportunity 
to submit to the Board, through the President of the ae. 
its findings and recommendations. It is recognized that final 
determination in each case is the prerogative of the Regents. 


Some thirty-nine professors at the University who refused to 
sign the affirmation set forth in the Regents’ resolution accepted 
what they apparently believed to be the alternative to the signing 
of the oath as set forth in the resolution and petitioned the Presi- 
dent of the University for a hearing before the Committee on 
Privilege and Tenure of the Academic Senate. The hearing re- 
sulted in favorable findings and recommendations by that com- 
mittee as to each of the professors. On July 21, 1950, the Regents 
met and by a vote of 10 to 9 accepted those recommendations and 
appointed the non-signing professors to the faculty for the coming 
academic year. Following the passage of the resolution one of the 
Regents gave notice that he would change his vote from ‘‘No’’ to 
“Aye” and move to reconsider at the next meeting. At the next 
meeting of the Regents, on August 25, 1950, a motion to recon- 
sider the matter of the appointments was passed by a vote of twelve 
to ten (one absent member stated by telegram that he would vote 
“no” if he were present), and the resolution adopting the recom- 
mendations of the Committee on Privilege and Tenure and ap- 
pointing the professors to the faculty was defeated by a like vote 
of twelve to ten. Following this a motion was unanimously carried 
granting the non-signing professors ten days in which to comply 
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by signing the statement prescribed in the resolution of April 21. 

Petitioners herein were among those professors who refused 
to sign the so-called “loyalty” statement. All of the petitioners 
are scholars of recognized ability and achievement in their respec- 
tive fields. Additionally it should be noted that it is conceded 
that none of the petitioners has been charged with being a member 
of the Communist Party or in any way subversive or disloyal. 

Article [IX of the Constitution which declares the policy of this 
state as to education provides at the outset in Section 1 thereof 
that education is “essential to the preservation of the rights and 
liberties of the people....’’ Section g of that article establishes 
the University of California as a “‘public trust, to be administered 
by the existing corporation known as ‘The Regents of the Uni- 
versity of California,’ with full powers of organization and govern- 
ment, subject only to such legislative control as may be necessary 
to insure compliance with the terms of the endowments of the uni- 
versity and the security of its funds.”” Thereafter follow detailed 
provisions relating to the membership of the Board of Regents 
and their powers and duties. The Section concludes with this pro- 
vision: “The university shall be entirely independent of all politi- 
cal or sectarian influence and kept free therefrom in the appoint- 
ment of its regents and in the administration of its affairs. ...”’ 

It is evident therefrom that the Constitution has conferred upon 
the Regents broad powers with respect to the government of the 
University, subject only to such legislative control as may be 
necessary to insure compliance with the terms of the endowments 
of the University and the security of its funds. (Hamilton v. 
Regents of the University of California, 219 Cal. 663; Wall v. 
Board of Regents, 38 Cal. App. 2d 698.) It follows that this court 
may not inquire lightly into the affairs of the Regents, and should 
exercise jurisdiction only where the Regents have acted without 
power in contravention of law. 

The validity of the action taken by the Regents on August 25, 
1950, is first challenged by petitioners on the ground that the 
affirmative statement demanded as a condition to their continued 
employment is a violation of Section 3 of Article XX of the Con- 
stitution which prescribes the form of oath for all officers, execu- 
tive and judicial, and concludes with the prohibition that “no 
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other oath, declaration or test, shall be required as a qualification 
for any office or public trust.” 

Respondents’ answer to this argument is that the constitutional 
provision is not here applicable because members of the faculty 
of the University do not hold office or positions of public trust. 
In support of their position respondents place great reliance on 
Leymel v. Johnson, 105 Cal. App. 694. There it was held that 
Section 19 of Article IV of the Constitution, which provides that 
“No Senator or member of Assembly shall, during the term for 
which he shall have been elected, hold or accept any office, trust, 
or employment under this State; provided, that this provision 
shall not apply to any office filled by election by the people,” did 
not preclude a member of the legislature from also holding a posi- 
tion as a teacher in the public schools of the city of Fresno. The 
court’s holding was that the position of instructor in a public 
school was not an “office, trust, or employment under this State,” 
as those terms are used in Section 19 of Article IV of the Consti- 
tution. 

That the decision is limited to the particular provision of the 
Constitution there in question is indicated by the fact that the 
court gave serious consideration to the purposes of the people in 
adopting that section of the Constitution, citing Chenoweth v. 
Chambers, 33 Cal. App. 104, where this court held that the intent 
and purpose of said section was that “those who execute the laws 
should not be the same individuals as those who make the laws.”’ 

There is nothing either in the Leymel case or any other case 
cited by respondents which is conclusive of the status of petitioners 
with respect to the constitutional oath of office as set forth in Sec- 
tion 3 of Article XX. Furthermore it is necessary in this case, as 
it was in the Leymel case, in dealing with another provisien of the 
Constitution, to consider the purposes and intent of the people of 
California in adopting said Section 3 of Article XX. While the 
courts of this state have had no occasion in the past to discuss spe- 
cifically the purposes behind this section, the history of the English 
and American peoples in their struggle for political and religious 
freedom offers ample testimony to the aims which motivated the 
adoption of the provision. 

A similar provision is found in Clause 3 of Article 6 of the Federal 
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Constitution where it is stated that all legislative, executive and 
judicial officers, both of the United States and of the several states, 
shall be bound by oath or affirmation to support the Constitution; 
but no religious test shall ever be required as a qualification to any 
office or public trust under the United States. Speaking of this 
provision, Mr. Chief Justice Hughes, in his dissenting opinion in 
United States v. Macintosh, 283 U.S. 605, 631, 75 Law Ed. 1302, 
1313, which views were later upheld in Girouard v. United States, 
328 U.S. 61, 90 L. Ed. 1084, said: 


I think that the requirement of the oath of office should be read 
in the light of our regard from the beginning for freedom of con- 
science.... To conclude that the general oath of office is to be 
interpreted as disregarding the religious scruples of these citizens 
and as disqualifying them for office because they could not take 
the oath with such an interpretation would, I believe, be generally 
regarded as contrary not only to the specific intent of the Congress 
but as repugnant to the fundamental principle of representative 
government. 


Again, in the case of United States v. Schwimmer, 279 U.S. 644, 
73 L. Ed. 889, Mr. Justice Holmes, whose dissenting views were 
likewise upheld in the Girouard case, said at page 654, “... if there 
is any principle of the Constitution that more imperatively calls for 
attachment than any other it is the principle of free thought— 
not free thought for those who agree with us but freedom for the 
thought that we hate.” 

In the Girouard case, which was the last in this line of cases in- 
volving aliens who had been barred from naturalization because 
their then religious beliefs would not permit them to bear arms to 
defend the country, Mr. Justice Douglas, speaking for the court 
in approving the views expressed by Hughes and Holmes and 
holding that such aliens were not barred from citizenship, succinctly 
stated at page 69: ‘The test oath is abhorrent to our tradition.” 

This basic principle was also discussed by Mr. Justice Jackson 
in West Virginia State Board of Education v. Barnette, 319 U.S. 
624, 87 L. Ed. 1628, the last of the “flag salute’? cases where, in 
speaking for the court he said at page 642: 


But freedom to differ is not limited to things that do not matter 
much. That would be a mere shadow of freedom. The test of its 
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substance is the right to differ as to things that touch the heart of 
the existing order. 

If there is any fixed star in our constitutional constellation, 
it is that no official, high or petty can prescribe what shall be 
orthodox in politics, nationalism, religion, or other matters of 
— or force citizens to confess by word or act their faith 
therein. 


At this late date it is hardly open to question but that the 
people of California in adopting Section 3 of Article XX also 
meant to include in our state Constitution that fundamental con- 
cept of what Mr. Chief Justice Hughes referred to as “freedom of 
conscience” and Mr. Justice Holmes called the “principle of free 
thought.” Paraphrasing their words we conclude that the people 
of California intended, at least, that no one could be subjected, as 
a condition to holding office, to any test of political or religious 
belief other than his pledge to support the Constitutions of this 
state and of the United States; that that pledge is the highest 
loyalty that can be demonstrated by any citizen, and that the 
exacting of any other test of loyalty would be antithetical to our 
fundamental concept of freedom. Any other conclusion would be 
to approve that which from the beginning of our government has 
been denounced as the most effective means by which one special 
brand of political or economic philosophy can entrench and per- 
petuate itself to the eventual exclusion of all others; the imposition 
of any more inclusive test would be the forerunner of tyranny and 
oppression. 

It is a well-established principle of constitutional interpretation 
that the meaning of any particular provision is to be ascertained 
by considering the Constitution as a whole and that the duty of the 
court in interpreting the Constitution is to harmonize all its pro- 
visions. (In re Oliverez, 21 Cal. 415; Edler v. Hollopeter, 214 
Cal. 427.) A strikingly analogous application of this principle of 
construction is found in West Virginia State Board of Education 
v. Barnette, supra, where Mr. Justice Jackson said at page 639: 


In weighing arguments of the parties it is important to dis- 
tinguish between the due process clause of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment as an instrument for transmitting the principles of the First 
Amendment and those cases in which it is applied for its own sake. 
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The test of legislation which collides with the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, because it also collides with principles of the First, is much 
more definite than the test when only the Fourteenth is involved. 
Much of the vagueness of the due process clause disappears when the 
specific prohibitions of the First becomes its standards. (Emphasis 
ours.) 


In the problem of interpretation with which we are presently 
confronted, we find in the specific mandate of Section 9 of Article 
IX of our Constitution, providing that the University shall be 
entirely independent of all political or sectarian influence, a stand- 
ard by which to decide the question of whether or not the petitioners 
herein are to be included within the term “office or public trust” 
as used in Section 3 of Article XX. It goes without saying that in 
the practical conduct of the affairs of the University the burden of 
so preserving it free from sectarian and political influence must 
be borne by the faculty as well as by the Regents. Hence, if the 
faculty of the University can be subjected to any more narrow 
test of loyalty than the constitutional oath, the constitutional 
mandate in Section 9 of Article IX would be effectively frustrated, 
and our great institution now dedicated to learning and the search 
for truth reduced to an organ for the propagation of the ephemeral 
political, religious, social and economic philosophies, whatever 
they may be, of the majority of the Board of Regents of that 
moment. 

It must be concluded that the members of the faculty of the 
University, in carrying out this most important task, fall within 
the class of persons to whom the framers of the Constitution in- 
tended to extend the protection of Section 3 of Article XX. 

While this court is mindful of the fact that the action of the 
Regents was at the outset undoubtedly motivated by a desire to 
protect the University from the influences of subversive elements 
dedicated to the overthrow of our constitutional government and 
the abolition of our civil liberties, we are also keenly aware that 
equal to the danger of subversion from without by means of force 
and violence is the danger of subversion from within by the gradual 
whittling away and the resulting disintegration of the very pillars 
of our freedom. 

It necessarily follows that the requirement that petitioners sign 
the form of contract prescribed in the Regents’ resolution of April 
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21, 1950, was and is invalid, being in violation both of Section 3 of 
Article XX and Section 9 of Article IX of the Constitution of the 
State of California, and that petitioners cannot be denied reap- 
pointment to their posts solely because of their failure to comply 
with the invalid condition therein set forth. 

Subject to such reasonable rules of tenure as the Regents may 
adopt, the appointment and dismissal of professional personnel of 
the University is a matter largely within the discretion of the 
Regents. (Wall v. Board of Regents, supra.) Nevertheless, in 
the event of proof of an abuse of discretion the “propriety of the 
remedy ... is clear.’”” (Landsborough v. Kelly, 1 Cal. 2d 739). 
Thus in the present case the imposition of the oath in question 
being violative of the applicable constitutional provisions, the 
abuse of discretion is clear, and hence this court may compel the 
reinstatement of petitioners to their respective positions. (See also 
Inglin v. Hoppin, 156 Cal. 483.) 

In view of the foregoing it is unnecessary to consider the further 
contentions of petitioners that the resolution of July 21, 1950 
constituted an irrevocable appointment of the petitioners, and that 
the action of the Regents constituted an arbitrary dismissal in 
violation of petitioners’ tenure rights. 

Therefore, since the letters of appointment issued to petitioners 
following the Regents’ resolution of April 21, 1950 were subject 
to the condition that the petitioners sign letters of acceptance of 
appointment containing the affirmative statement, the require- 
ment of which we have held to be invalid, it is the order of this 
court that the writ issue directing respondents by their secretary, 
respondent Underhill, to issue to each of the petitioners a letter 
of appointment to his regular post on the faculty of the University, 
which appointment shall not be subject to the aforementioned in- 
valid condition. Provided that, if any of petitioners has not yet 
executed the constitutional oath of office as provided in the said 
resolution of April 21, 1950, the respondents may require that such 
petitioner, as a condition precedent to his appointment, execute 
said constitutional oath. 

Let the writ issue. 


PEEK, J. 
We concur: 
Apams, P. J. 
Van J. 
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THE FACTOR OF ECONOMIC STATUS IN 
PROFESSIONAL RECRUITMENT 


By HAROLD N. LEE 


Tulane University 


Author’s Note: This paper was written in the autumn of 1960. 
The stepped-up military training program in the United States 
does not materially alter the nature of the problem with which the 
paper deals; it only accentuates it by postponing the preparation 
of many prospective college teachers. 


The task of recruiting and training sufficient numbers of superior 
teachers to maintain the educational standards of our colleges and 
universities offers a problem that is acute now and will become 
more so as time goes on. The Report of the President’s Commis- 
sion on Higher Education gave the warning. ‘The task ahead is 
of unprecedented magnitude. To provide the number of compe- 
tent and well qualified faculty personnel required by American 
colleges and universities is a problem of first importance. It can 
be solved only by herculean efforts.” Although these words 
were italicized in the Report, many readers did not give them the 
attention they merit because they were based upon the goal of 
4,600,000 students by 1960. Those who regarded this goal as 
unrealistic discounted the magnitude of the task of recruitment of 
teachers; but to do so is a tragic mistake. 

In estimating the task, it may be better to ignore the goa/ of the 
President’s Commission and to look at the past experience of 
higher education in the United States. When we do so, we find 
that even if no larger proportion of our college age youth attends 
college in the future than in the past, there will be an increase in 
number of students by 1960 and a greater increase by 1965; and 
many more college teachers must be recruited and trained than in 


1 Higher Education for American Democracy, Washington, D. C., 1947, Vol. IV, 
p. 12. 
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the past. The Report remarks that “such a vast number of top- 
flight young men and women are not likely to enter the profession 
in the next 12 years without special encouragement. They will 
have to be recruited, consciously, directly, and aggressively.” If 
sufficient numbers of adequate faculty are not obtained, higher 
education in the United States faces a probable breakdown begin- 
ning 10 to 1$ years from now. The problem is not that of finding 
teachers; it lies in the need for recruiting teachers of first-rate 
ability. 

Two main obstacles stand in the way of the effective accomplish- 
ment of a program of recruitment to meet this problem. First, 
there is the cost of the three or four years minimum of graduate 
study necessary to train the prospective teacher. A large propor- 
tion of our most able undergraduates find it impossible to finance 
this period of graduate study. Second, the present salaries of 
college teachers are not such as to encourage “top-flight young 
men and women” to enter the profession. The present study 
addresses itself to the second of these two factors. The first is of 
utmost importance and cannot be neglected, but would require a 
different sort of study from the second. The President’s Com- 
mission Report further says that “there is strong evidence that the 
graduate students of today are less interested in teaching than 
formerly.”? Even when a student can pursue graduate study, the 
incentives to become a teacher are fewer. Among the discouraging 
factors, perhaps the greatest is the prospect of entering a profession 
that pays comparatively little relative to the long and arduous 
preparation necessary, the ability required, and the high grade of 
performance and responsibility demanded of the college teacher. 

To forecast how many students will be in college between 1960 
and 1965 is not sheer guesswork. They can all lick lollipops now, 
and many of them have already started school. The figures of the 
1950 census are not available at this writing, but they are not 
necessary. The number of registered births in the United States 
in 1932 (these furnish most of the class entering college this year) 
was 2,074,042. In 1942, the number was 2,808,996. In 1947, it 
had jumped to 3,699,940—an increase of 78% over 1932. If these 
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Ibid., Vol. IV, p. 29. 
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figures are adjusted to take account of the estimated number of 
unregistered births in each year, the increase is reduced to 67%. 
The 1947 births will furnish most of the entering freshmen in 1965. 
Thus, we can expect the entering class in 1965 to be between 67% 
and 78% larger than the entering class in 1950 if the same propor- 
tion of college age attends college in 1965. It is contrary to past 
trends in college enrollments in the United States, however, for the 
ratio between those who attend college and those of college age to 
remain the same for such a long period of time. In 1910, the ratio 
of total enrollment to the total of college age was 4.8%. In 1920, 
it was 8.1%. In 1930, it was 12.2%. In 1940, it was 15.6%. 
The figures for 1950 are not available yet, but the evidences are 
clear that the percentage has not decreased when compared with 
1940. If the percentage continues to increase in the future as in 
the past, we may expect over twice as many students to be enrolled 
in college by 1965 as were enrolled in 1940. The President’s 
Commission estimated that ‘“‘on the basis of pre-World War II 
trends, 2,924,000 students should be expected to be enrolled in 
institutions of higher education in 1960.”! This figure may be 
expected to be about 3'/, million by 1965 because of the great 
increase in births between the period 1939-42 and the period 1944- 
47. Thus the enrollment in 1965 may be expected to be almost 
one million greater than it was in the overcrowded period at the 
height of GI enrollment in 1947-48. I repeat: this is the normal 
expectation based on the past experience of higher education in the 
United States. Of course, it may be cut by a national calamity; 
but in that case, other expectations would be cut too—available 
faculty as well as available students. 

The faculty needed to teach these numbers of students cannot 
be recruited ina day orayear. The recruiting must start three to 
six years before the person is of much use as a teacher. Further- 
more, the graduate schools of the country must be built up in order 
effectively to handle such a number of graduate students; and 
this itself isno small task. There is no clear evidence that the 
magnitude of the task is widely envisaged at the present time, and 
no clear evidence that plans are being laid to accomplish it. 

The person who discounts the magnitude of the task ahead be- 

' [bid., Vol. V, p. 46. 
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cause he notices that college enrollments have fallen off in 1950 is 
resting in a fool’s paradise. We are now getting the results of the 
drop in the number of births during the depression of the 1930’s, 
and enrollments may be expected to decrease even further before 
they begin to increase again in four or five years. The present 
drop in enrollment is in line with the same sort of expectations that 
anticipate somewhere around 3'/, million students by 1965. Al- 
though there is no widespread shortage of college teachers now, 
that is no sign that one will not develop within a few years. The 
present breathing spell affords time to get the program for the 
recruitment of teachers under way; but we cannot start it until 
the economic status of the profession generally is improved. 


II 


How many teachers will it take to deal effectively with 3'/, 
million students? Before the war, the desirable student-faculty 
ratio was usually considered to be not larger than ten to one. Let 
us adopt a ratio of thirteen to one in order not to exaggerate the 
number of teachers needed,' although many educational authori- 
ties feel that even this ratio may result in the watering down of 
higher education. At the ratio of thirteen to one, approximately 
250,000 teachers will be required in 1965. Somewhere around 
135,000 persons were college teachers in 1947.2. It is doubtful that 
there are many more now. Many of these will retire or drop out 
of teaching or transfer to administrative posts by 1965. As the 
college teacher usually does not have a “life” of more than 40 
years, it may be expected that approximately §5,000 will drop out 
by 1965, leaving a balance of 80,000. The difference between this 
number and 250,000, or 170,000, indicates about the number of 
teachers it will be necessary to recruit within the next fifteen years 
if the structure of higher education is not to be greatly weakened. 
This is an average of 11,333 a year. Of course, all these figures 
are only roughly approximate, but even if they are 25% too high, 
we still have a much larger job of recruiting to do than we have ever 


This is the ratio recommended by the President’s Commission for the junoir 
and senior years. The Commission recommended twenty to one for the first two 
years (in “Community Colleges”) and ten to one for graduate study. See Higher 
Education for American Democracy, Vol. 1V, p. 11. 

* [bid., Vol. IV, p. 27. 
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done in the past. And remember, the recruiting must start three to 
six years earlier than the need for the teachers. 

It is estimated that the number of Ph.D. degrees granted in the 
United States between July 1, 1946 and June 30, 1947 was 3,787.! 
Not all of the persons granted these degrees went into teaching: 
over 1500 of the degrees were granted in the fields of the natural 
sciences (where there is a great demand for research workers who 
are much more liberally paid than college teachers) or in profes- 
sions other than teaching. Perhaps between 2500 and 2800 went 
into teaching. There were probably more Ph.D.’s granted within 
the last year than in 1947, but even at the most optimistic guess, 
the difference between 3500 or 4000 and 11,000 is a rough measure 
of the lag in recruitment and preparation at the present time. 

Why are insufficient numbers of high-grade young people going 
into the college teaching profession? (I am assuming that all 
those who do go in are high-grade.) There is some evidence that 
college teachers are still held in high repute by the community. 
They still have a reasonably high degree of independence and free- 
dom (though the increasing attacks and pressure against this 
freedom must be regarded as militating against successful recruit- 
ment). The improvement of tenure conditions is in large part a 
result of the work of the American Association of University 
Professors and of the Association of American Colleges. It is 
hard to come to any other conclusion but that the reason that 
sufficient numbers of highly qualified students are not going into 
the profession of college teaching is financial. The cost of prep- 
aration is one of the hurdles, but even if this obstacle is overcome, 
why should those students whose ability is far above the average 
look forward with eager anticipation to a life of scraping along the 
edge of poverty when their ability would enable them to become 
well-to-do in some other profession? 


Before the inflation due to the war, the average college professor 
was not too well paid, but there was the possibility that, even 
though he had no independent source of income, he might become 
reasonably well-to-do if he kept his family small. He might even 


1 Tbid., Vol. VI, p. 26. 
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be able to travel once in awhile, or build up a small private library. 
These possibilities do not exist today except in a very narrowly 
limited number of cases.!_ It may be safely surmised that nowhere 
in the country have across-the-board advances of salaries anywhere 
equalled the rise in the cost of living.2 With every new increase in 
prices, moreover, the plight of the college professor becomes worse. 
The student planning to enter the profession of college teaching, if 
he has no independent source of income, has no better prospects to 
look forward to than a life harassed by financial difficulties. He 
must face the dilemma that if he does not attend professional 
meetings, he will not be likely to better his position, but that if he 
does attend them, it will be at the cost of necessities for his family. 
His children may wonder why they cannot have the things their 
friends and companions have. If serious or long drawn out sick- 
ness strikes a member of his family, he must choose between 
mortgaging the rest of his life or seeing his loved one suffer for his 
inability to pay the costs of treatment. Then he can look forward 
to an old age of near poverty or poverty unless he is lucky enough 
to die a few weeks before his 65th birthday. 


In the face of this picture, I cannot conscientiously urge my good 
students who have no prospects of attaining independent income 
through inheritance (or marrying a rich wife) to go into college 
teaching. I would like to be able to say to the promising persons 
(5% or 10% of the 400 individuals who go through my department 
each year), “Here is a fine profession. You can do wellinit. It is 
essential to the preservation of our country as a democratic nation. 
You will not get rich in it, but you will be reasonably well off. 
Your children can be given the advantages befitting your status 
and their ability, and you can look forward to a comfortable old 


1 The study of the Committee on the Economic Status of the Profession of the 
American Association of University Professors found that in six of the best paying 
large state universities of the country, 70% of the full professors received less than 
#8000 a year. This would have about the same purchasing value as $5000 before 
the war. Full professors made up only 18.8% of the total full-time faculty in these 
universities, and their median salary was $7300. See “Instructional Salaries in 41 
Selected Colleges and Universities for the Academic Year 1949-50” in the Asso- 
ciation’s Bulletin, Vol. 35, No. 4 (1949), Chart I on p. 744. Although the present 
author is a member of the Committee that made the report cited and is writing here 
in general furtherance of the work of the Committee, the present article is not to be 
construed as the finding of the Committee. 

[bid., pp. 723-25. 
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age wherein you will have the means still to make use of your abili- 
ties and continue to be of benefit to society.” 

To say this to a student now would be gross deceit. Yet unless 
we can say something like this, how can we induce the number of 
“top-flight young men and women” to enter the profession without 
which higher education in America will fail of its task? I for one 
will not try. To try to recruit a student without warning him of 
what he will probably be up against is not honest. If the students 
flock into the colleges and universities in increasing numbers after 
1955, instructors for them will be found, but the danger is that 
these instructors will be of mediocre ability and poorly prepared 
unless we start active recruiting of the right kind of people now. 
In case the caliber of faculties deteriorates, higher education will 
deteriorate. After a generation of college students are taught 
ineffectively and by mediocre instructors, I would not be willing to 
wager much on the future of democratic government in the 
United States, or on the future of our country’s leadership in other 
fields of activity. 


IV 


One doves not have to be able to promise a great deal financially 
in order to recruit college teachers. It is not necessary to show 
that there is a possibility of getting rich. A person whose primary 
ambition is to get rich will not make a good college teacher any- 
way. College teaching has other rewards that the high-grade 
student will recognize; but there must be economic security and 
the possibility of leading a life which is not constantly harassed by 
financial worries. The recruiting has to take place in the atmos- 
phere of a reasonable competition with other professions, and with 
industrial and governmental research and administration. Unfor- 
tunately, the colleges cannot now hold their own in this competition. 
They cannot now recruit the best of the young men and women 
available; nor can they always hold the best of the mature teachers 
and scholars they have developed on their faculties in the face of 
the existing competition. 

Although I do not see how the expanded program of active 
recruitment can be started now, it should be started now. It is 
true that we still have a little time until the rush will begin; but it 
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is also true that the recruitment must precede the rush by three to 
six years. It is not likely that there will be much increase in the 
number of students for four or five years. It was not until 1937 
that the number of births in the nation was again as high as it had 
been in 1930. The very rapid increase in births did not begin 
until 1941. The recruitment program should start in a small way 
now and gradually be stepped up until by 1956 or 1957 we should 
be recruiting 10,000 a year, and by 1960, 15,000 a year. 

Before the recruitment program can amount to much, however, 
we must be able to offer something better than we can at present 
offer in the way of salaries. To enable the program to get under 
way, it would be necessary to increase the salaries of college fac- 
ulties on the average of somewhere between 33% and 50%.! 
Where is the money coming from? I do not know, but unless 
it comes, the gradual deterioration of higher education in the 
United States is inevitable, and following that, the gradual deterior- 
ation of the greatness of the United States, both politically and pro- 
ductively. 

Naturally, all college professors now on the ground would like to 
have their salaries raised 50%. Perhaps socially and economically 
this ought to be done. It could easily be done if we as a nation 
would spend as much for higher education as we spend for many 
things of much less importance.? Nevertheless, this is not the 
important point; and it is not the point of the present article. 
The important thing is that we be able to promise superior students 

1The President’s Commission Report suggests that about a 50% increase is 
necessary (Vol. V, p.14). The study of the Association’s Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Status of the Profession indicates that some of the stronger institutions have 
made around an 18% increase since the report of the President’s Commission was 
prepared. See the Committee’s report, /oc. cit., p. 724. 


* Compare the total national expenditure in 1948 for the following items and the 
percentage of each to the total national consumption expenditure: 


4.1 billion dollars 2.3% of total 
Radios and musical instruments............. 1.8 billion dollars 1.0% of total 
EEE IT 1.4 billion dollars 0.8% of total 
1.4 billion dollars 0.8% of total 

nstruction in higher education............. ©.§ billion dollars 0.28% of total 


(Source: for first four items, The Economic Almanac for 1950, published by 
National Industrial Conference Board, N. Y., pp. 134-35. The last item is the 
estimate made by the U. S. Office of Education for 1947. See Higher Education for 
American Democracy, Vol. V1, Table 48. If the last item was 15% higher in 1948, 
the proportion of total consumption expenditure was 0.32%.) 
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enough to induce a sufficient number of them to enter the profession 
to insure the continuance of a genuine higher education for 
American democracy. “It is not the personal welfare of individual 
faculty members but the national welfare that is at stake.””! 


! Higher Education for American Democracy, Vol. IV, p. 53. 
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INCOME AND EXPENDITURE IN 88 COL- 
LEGES AND UNIVERSITIES IN THE ACA- 
DEMIC YEARS 1938-39 AND 1948—49 


A Study by the Committee on the Economic Status of the Profession 
of the American Association of University Professors 


In March, 1950 the Council of the Association authorized the 
Committee on the Economic Status of the Profession to conduct 
two surveys for the purpose of supplementing the reports on in- 
structional salaries begun three years ago.! The first, a review of 
Chapter activities and of salary changes since 1945, is the subject 
of a separate report which was sent to the Chapters in mimeograph 
form and which will be published in the next issue of the Budletin. 
The second, the subject of this study, is an examination of the im- 
pact of postwar conditions on college and university budgets. The 
purpose of this second study was to discover how institutions of 
higher education have adapted themselves financially to the swell- 
ing tide of costs and of students which has marked the close of 
the past decade, by comparing budget data from a considerable 
number of institutions for the academic years 1938-39 and 1948-49. 

The questionnaires which were prepared and tested for this study 
were sent to the Chapters of the Association in May, 1950. In- 
structions attached to these questionnaires defined carefully the 
inclusions and exclusions to be made, and stressed particularly, as 
did also the covering letter written by the General Secretary of the 
Association, the importance of uniformity in the classifications of 
data in each institution for each of the two years. The enrollment, 
income, and expenditure of medical and dental schools were to be 
excluded because of the complications of hospitals, clinics, and 
the wide use of specialized part-time instructors. Excluded also 
were the enrollment, the income, and the expenditure of summer 
schools and adult education and extension services, because of the 


1 Winter, 1948 Bulletin, Vol. 34, No. 4, pp- 778-797; and Winter, 1949 Bulletin, 
PP. 719-747. The Committee plans to make another survey of instructional sal- 
aries for the academic year 1951-52. 
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difficulties involved in equating these activities with the main 
educational programs. The income and expenditure of auxiliary 
enterprises, such as dormitories and dining halls, were omitted 
also, except that a net profit or loss from these operations was to be 
entered under income or expenditure, as the case might be. 

Eighty-eight returns, sufficiently complete and consistent for 
use, were received in time for inclusion in this report. Among 
these were examples from every region and from virtually every 
type of four-year college and university except the excluded medi- 
cal and dental schools and some other types of specialized profes- 
sional schools. This is not to say, however, that the sample is a 
representative one. Various circumstances, the procedure of 
transmitting the questionnaires through the Chapters, perhaps a 
little hesitancy on the part of some administrations to report data 
in spite of our assurance that identities would not be revealed, 
difficulties in adhering to the inclusions and exclusions in some of 
the larger and more complex institutions, and widespread weariness 
with the flood of questionnaires which has descended upon ad- 
ministrative officers in recent years, combined to limit the number 
of returns. What we have is a considerable number of case his- 
tories, and these are presented here in as much detail as is possible 
without revealing the identity of the institutions involved. 

‘ The 88 institutions which returned usable data were, in a sense, self-selected, 
and this survey is subject, therefore, to those limitations which are common to 
mailed-questionnaire investigations. It is our opinion, however, that certain 
tendencies are revealed by these data in such a marked and unequivocal manner 
as to justify certain generalizations which, we believe, would be confirmed by any 
similar study regardless of the design of the sample. 

Several considerations influenced the decision of the Committee and of the Coun- 
cil to send these questionnaires through the Chapters of the Association. The fact 
that a survey of Chapter activity was to be conducted at the same time made it 
convenient to proceed through the same channels here. It was hoped that this 
would stimulate Chapter interest in and understanding of the problems involved. 
It was expected, too, that some improvement in the quality of the information 
received might accrue from this approach. Moreover, the Committee operates on 
a very limited budget. The designing of a probability sample would not itself have 
involved great expense, but the administration of such a sample of required size 
within each stratum, and with necessary follow-up, was far beyond the limits of 
the Committee’s budget. However, the Committee did make a special effort to 
obtain returns from certain institutions in order to have representation of their 
classes. Finally, the Committee expects that a thorough and extensive analysis of 
these and related questions will be made in the studies now being carried forward 


by the Commission on Financing Higher Education, under the sponsorship of the 
Association of American Universities. 


(Footnote 1 continued at bottom of page 113) 
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Over 95 per cent of the returns used in this report were either 
prepared by administrative officers of the institutions on the re- 
quest of the Chapter or, when prepared by Chapter committees 
from published financial statements, were checked by administra- 
tive officers. In several cases further correspondence was needed 
in order to adjust complications with respect to the exclusions or to 
the bookkeeping classifications in a uniform manner. The Com- 
mittee deeply appreciates this cooperation. Any study based on 
accounting records, however, encounters problems with respect to 
the comparability of classifications from institution to institution. 
Income classifications are fairly uniform. But expenditure classi- 
fications, as we point out in the appropriate places later in this re- 
port, vary so much that close comparison of absolute values, or of 
percentages of distribution, could have only limited validity even 
between closely homogeneous types of institutions. But it is 
believed that the classifications within the institutions whose re- 
turns were used for this report have remained fairly constant 
through the period covered, so that the rates of change, institution 
by institution, have considerable validity for comparison. The 
prime emphasis in this study, therefore, is placed upon rates of 
change rather than upon absolute amounts expended. In two 
cases where radical revision of bookkeeping classifications pre- 
vented proper use of the data for 1938-39, later beginning years 
were used, but these later years preceded any appreciable rise in 
costs or enrollments. 


(Footnote 1 continued from page 112) 


The 88 institutions considered in this report have, as a group, experienced a 
growth in student enrollment closely similar to that in institutions of higher educa- 
tion'as a whole throughout the United States. The total number of students 
enrolled in these institutions in October, 1948, was 84 per cent higher than in 
October, 1938, as compared to an increase of 86 per cent in October enrollments for 
all institutions reporting to the United States Office of Education. Our group of 
institutions includes, however, a somewhat disproportionately large number of 
returns from publicly supported colleges and universities, to judge by the relative 
numbers reporting to the Office of Education. 

These 88 institutions represent a wide range of condition and experience. Some 
are srnall, with a total educational expenditure of as little as $64,000 in 1938-39 
and $177,000 in 1948-49. Others are large universities with educational expendi- 
tures reaching to $5,000,000 in the former year and to $15,000,000 in the latter 
after deducting items irrelevant to this survey. Some of the institutions show 
unusually large increases in enrollment, in one case as high as 418 percent. Others 
show very modest increases and even, in a few cases, decreases. We have attempted 
to present this variety in such a way as to yield meaningful results. 
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Enrollment and Income 


During the decade under review the adaptive capacities of col- 
leges and universities were tested—indeed severely taxed—by two 
major stresses. One was the rise in cost levels, which reached the 
proportions of a price revolution. There is no one index which 
measures the impact of this rise on educational institutions as such, 
but two general indexes will give some idea of its scope. One, the 
Consumers’ Price Index of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, gives as 
satisfactory a measure as we have for the effects of rising 
prices on college staff members as individuals, though it is not a 
cost of living index and there is reason to think that it understates 
the rise in living costs somewhat. This index shows a rise of 70 
per cent in this period. The other is the component of the whole- 
sale commodity price index entitled “commodities other than farm 
products and foods,” also prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics. This index gives a clue to the rise in the prices of materials, 
which have some importance in college budgets, although much 
less than the salaries and wages of administrative, instructional, 
and grounds stafts. Here the numbers rose by approximately 85 
per cent in the same period. If we assume that, on an average for 
colleges and universities, expenditure on all salaries and wages 
stands in relation to that on materials in the proportion of five to 
one,! then the rise in the numbers in these two indexes would indi- 
cate that institutional income should have grown somewhere 
around 72 per cent per student from 1938 to 1948 to permit main- 
tenance of the institution merely at prewar levels—that is, without 
any improvement or expansion in functions—and to pay staff 
members salaries and wages sufficient to preserve their prewar 
purchasing power. 


The per student qualification is important in this analysis. For 
the second major stress of the decade was a tremendous increase in 
the numbers of students, and this inevitably meant a further strain 
on income. In the 88 institutions covered in this report student 
enrollment rose from 194,726 in 1938-39 to 358,446 in 1948-49, an 


‘ Excluding building programs and auxiliary activities, such as dining halls. 
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increase of 84 per cent.! It was, moreover, a very sudden expan- 
sion. Delayed by the war, it struck the colleges in a kind of tidal 
wave after 1945, and, like the rise in price levels, was widely as- 
sumed to be temporary, a purely postwar phenomenon primed by 
Federal aid to veterans in the so-called G.I. bills, and therefore to 
be dealt with by temporary expedients avoiding long-term com- 
mitments. This assumption may supply part of the explanation 
of the rather general reluctance to make equivalent increases in 
instructional staff, especially with implications of continuous ten- 
ure, which has marked institutional adaptation to these new con- 
ditions. We question the validity of this assumption. It seems 
to rely for prediction rather heavily on the size of the college-age 
part of the population, without giving sufficient weight to the effect 
of the amazingly rapid growth in the national income in raising the 
proportions of this age group financially able to go to college.? 
The national income, measured in terms of dollars of constant 
purchasing power, the correct measurement for this purpose, rose 
in the neighborhood of 76 per cent in this period.* It is true that 
the size of that part of the population which is of college age is now 
declining a little, and the decline will continue into the 1950’s, but 
it is also true that the national income has continued to rise. We 
need not look for more than a relatively small recession from pres- 
ent enrollment levels in the next few years unless the national in- 
come sags or unless the further needs of the armed services compel 


a considerable number of students to defer their college training 
until later years. 


The current funds available to colleges and universities for edu- 
cational purposes did show great growth during this crisis of ex- 
pansion. The total income available for the education of the stu- 
dents in the eighty-eight institutions covered in this report, that is 


1 In 39 publicly supported institutions enrollment rose from 130,176 to 247,687, 
an increase of go per cent. The 49 privately supported institutions, although in- 
cluding the two most extreme cases, rose as a group, appreciably less, from 63,858 to 
109,477, OF 71 per cent. 

2 See Appendix I. 

3 The national income was estimated at $67.5 billion for 1938. For 1948 it was 
$226.2 billion and we have deflated this figure by means of the Department of 
Commerce index of all commodities to give an estimate of adjusted income of 
$118.5 billion. This is 175.8 per cent of the 1938 value. All data from Statis- 


tical Supplement—Survey of Current Business, 1949, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 
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to say, excluding other income,' was $91,627,100 in 1938-39. In 
1948-49 it was $240,308,800, an increase of 162 per cent. But 
these figures have little value by themselves. To have meaning 
the dollars available must be related to the numbers of students to 
be educated. In this critical respect the results are much less 
satisfactory. Taking all the institutions and dividing their aggre- 
gate dollar income available for educational purposes by the total 
number of students in each of the two years, we find that dollar 
income per student, on this average, rose only from $470 to $670, 
or 42.5 per cent. This figure may be placed in contrast to the 72 
per cent which, it was suggested above, might serve to represent 
approximately what was needed in colleges and universities to 
maintain mere parity with prewar status. In terms of dollars of 
constant purchasing power, educational income per student in 
1948-49 was only about 80 per cent of pre-war levels in these insti- 
tutions. This is an over-all weighted average. Some institutions 
did very much better than this. In the publicly supported institu- 
tions covered in this survey, for example, educational income per 
student rose from $396 to $651, or 64.4 per cent, coming reasonably 
close to meeting the minimum needs as estimated above. More- 
over 19 out of 39 institutions in this group were above this weighted 
average. The median fell at 61 per cent. The privately sup- 
ported colleges and universities included here fared much worse, 
losing, on the average of the group, the greater part of their earlier 
lead over the publicly supported institutions. Educational income 
per student went up from $628 to $720, only 14.6 percent. These 


institutions had, as a group in 1948-49, only about 67 per cent of 
their prewar purchasing power per student. However, 41 out of 


these 49 institutions showed increases above this weighted average. 
Of the 8 below the average two were large institutions with unusu- 


! It is worth noting that other current income rose much faster—almost 340 
per cent. The amounts reported were $14,619,700 for 1938-39 and $64,258,400 
for 1948-49. Of these sums $13,822,000 in the former year and $53,892,300 in the 
latter was reported by 22 publicly supported i institutions. This income was used 
for various purposes. For example, $3,024,300 was reported for organized research 
and experiment stations in 1938-39, and $12 21947500 In 1948-49. $2,964,600 was 
reported for extension services in 1938-39, and $9,753,100 in 1948-49. 

Among the privately controlled institutions, 3 reported similar income and ex- 
penditure. Their totals rose from $797,700 in 1938-39 to $10,366,100 in 1948-49. 
The chief item was organized research, on which expenditure in these three institu- 

tions grew from $254,200 in the earlier to $7 7,429,200 in the latter year. 
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ally heavy increases in enrollment. Here the median increase in 
educational income per student was 42 per cent. In both groups 
several institutions which accepted large increases in numbers of 
students showed a decline in income per student even in terms of 
current dollars. 

There was a wide range of experience in this matter, however, as 
the following tables will indicate rather clearly. Even within the 
regional and type classifications, where there should be some degree 
of homogeneity, the variations are very large. In calculating 
these values enrollment figures were taken as of October of each of 
the two years, and the part-time students reported were averaged 
as half-time to compute full-time equivalents. Every effort was 
made to include in these tables, and in the over-all weighted aver- 
ages cited above, only the income actually available for the educa- 
tion of the students involved. Building funds, and additions to 
endowment funds from other sources than current income, are 
excluded, as are research expenditures financed by contracts, 
grants, or special gifts. Of particular relevance to the state col- 
leges and universities, expenditures applied to organized research, 
experiment stations, and extension services are also excluded. 
The figures in parentheses beside each group designation indicate 
the number of institutions included. Since the groups in these and 
the ensuing tables include the same institutions, with very few 
exceptions noted in this way, it will be possible for the reader to 
correlate and compare the data in the various tables further than 
is done in the text of this report. The women’s colleges are not 
repeated in the regional groups. Five institutions which, for vari- 
ous reasons, are not classified in the groups are included in the 
over-all summaries in these and other tables. 

The full variety of the experience reported is shown on a per 
student basis in Tables I through VII. Arithmetic averages of 
ratios are subject to an upward bias, and the bias may be large 
when there are but a few values to be averaged and there are 
extremes among them. For this reason we have also reported the 
median values for all groups, since these are not subject to syste- 
matic bias as are the means, though they are quite subject to 
erratic change when a small number of variables is being sum- 
marized. Further, the difference between the mean and median 
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values provides a rough measureof the influence of extremevalues. ! 

Elsewhere in this report, when crude rather than per student 
ratios are used, the ratios are larger and there is more variation 
among them. In this case extremes have been excluded from the 
calculations in order to improve the representative quality of the 
averages. 

To meet the strains of rising costs and numbers, colleges and 
universities have placed increasing dependence on student fees, 
and the end is not yet in sight. Many further increases in tuition 
charges have been made or announced since 1948-49. This grow- 
ing reliance on student fees characterizes privately and publicly 
controlled institutions alike. 

Among privately controlled institutions, there are few today in 
which tuition fees do not supply the bulk of educational income. 
In some cases they cover almost the whole cost of educational 
services. In most cases the growth in endowment income and in 
gifts for current use has been considerable, though whether the 
larger endowment income came from new funds, or from higher 
yields on investment portfolios, our data do not reveal.? But, ex- 
cept where numbers of students have been closely limited, endow- 
ment income has rarely kept pace with needs. Tuition charges in 
the privately controlled institutions generally have been relied on 
to make up the difference between income and needs, and to supply 
whatever increase in income per student has been achieved. In- 
deed, in only one case reported was there a large increase in the 
number of students and a rise in the endowment and gift income 
per student sufficient approximately to equal the rise in prices. In 
two other cases income per student from these sources rose more 
than prices, but in both cases the increase in the numbers of stu- 

1 A median value lower than the mean, as is the case in most but not all of the 
zroups in these tables, indicates that more cases fall below the mean than above it. 
The mean may be high because of extreme values, and this will be indicated by the 
maximum value and by the magnitude of the difference between the mean and the 
“7. has been a notable trend toward investment of a substantial part of 
endowment funds in common and preferred stocks during the past two decades, and 
this may account for some of the increase in income in the prosperous postwar 
years. By this means colleges and universities have not only increased the risks 
assumed but have also shared to some degree in the vast growth in national income. 
Some of the institutions which have adopted this policy have prudently set up 


investment income reserves in prosperous years as a cushion against a fall in income 
from this source in lean years which may follow. 
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dents was well below the average. In one of these it was only one 
per cent. 

Among the publicly supported institutions, also, student fees, 
as a rule, have supplied a considerable part of the expansion of in- 
come per student for educational purposes which has taken place. 
Although the fees are lower and the proportion which fees bear to 
total income remains smaller generally in these institutions than 
in the privately supported colleges, both have risen by much greater 
percentage than in the privately controlled group. In 29 cases out 
of 39 fees rose more rapidly than consumers’ prices in general— 
that is, more than 70 per cent; and the median of the increases 
was 148 percent. These figures stand in contrast to those of the 
privately controlled institutions, where 29 out of 49 raised their 
fees in this period less than the rise in living costs. The median 
of the increases for the privately controlled group was 63 per cent. 

In general, institutions which had low tuition rates in the thirties 
had some advantage when confronted by rising costs. They could 
increase their fees greatly—sometimes by several hundred per 
cent—without reaching prohibitive heights. Almost all of the 
state colleges and universities, and several of the privately con- 
trolled institutions which raised their rates steeply, fall in this 
category. Very often, enrollments in these cases increased more 
rapidly than the average, also, perhaps in part because students are 
drawn from lower income groups which have benefited greatly 
from the growth of national income. It is also generally true, 
however, as the minimum figures in the tables will show, that 
some of these institutions were gravely in need of larger income. 

The following table will indicate the changes which have taken 
place in these 88 institutions. Fees from students include actual 
tuition collections as well as other academic fees and charges which 
were reported; but they do not include charges for auxiliary serv- 
ices, such as dormitories or dining halls. The figures are computed 
by dividing total collections reported by the numbers of students 
involved in each case. The figures shown in this table for the 
mean percentage of educational income derived from fees for each 
of the two years mark the trend towards dependence upon them 
and at the same time indicate the decline in the share carried by 
other classes of income, such as investments and state appropria- 
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tions. In this connection it may be added that the number of 
cases in which dormitories and dining halls supply some net bal- 
ance of revenue for educational purposes has also declined, though 
several institutions have continued to derive, and a few have even 
developed further, modest profits from this source. There has 
been a widespread and promising increase in gifts for current use, 
though in most of these institutions the growth, to 1948-49, did 
not keep pace with expansion of enrollment. 


Educational Expenditure 
Instructional Salaries 


By and large the reporting institutions operated within their 
incomes at both ends of the decade under examination. Where 
deficits occurred they were, with a few exceptions, about evenly 
divided between the two years, modest ones in relation to the total 
budgets. More institutions reported a surplus for the later year 
than for the earlier, but in very few cases was it relatively large. 
One operated on only 60 per cent of its current income in 1948-49, 
and spent only 76 per cent of the fees collected from students on its 
current educational services. The surplus was divided between 
plant construction, additions to endowment funds, and reserves 
for future operations. But this was an extreme case. The pre- 
vailing pattern was to apply current income rather neatly—indicat- 
ing close management—to current educational functions. 

Instructional salaries have long and properly been the major 
item of expenditure in institutions of higher education. They 
have never, of course, stood alone among costs. It has never been 
possible to achieve that perfection of simplicity and individualiza- 
tion of instruction envisaged in the idea of a mere log with one 
student seated at one end and one professor (full) at the other, pre- 
sumably under the open sky. Students and professors have to be 
housed, and heated, and administered. There must be books 
accessible for use, and laboratories and scientific equipment and 
supplies. But the tendency has long been, and still is, to demand 
better or more impressive habitations, more auxiliary services and 
more elaborate and specialized administration. The segments of 
the educational dollar given to the maintenance of grounds and 
buildings, administration, and the variety of student services, have 
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expanded a good deal over the years. Sometimes these develop- 
ments have been carried out optimistically, on speculation, so to 
speak, without benefit of new income, and have pushed and 
crewded instruction into a narrower space. In other cases expan- 
sion has waited on new funds, both for construction and for sub- 
sequent maintenance, and has merely altered the proportions of 
expenditure without absolute reduction in the instructional budget. 
Practice has varied widely and has, indeed, ranged the scale from 
prudent preservation and improvement of educational standards to 
mere showmanship in bricks and mortar without much regard for 
interior values. 

The very great augmentation of aggregate (not per student) 
dollar income to colleges and universities during this decade of 
inflation has inevitably subjected policy determination and budget 
control to a severe strain. Of the institutions considered in this 
report, over three-quarters more than doubled their total current 
dollar income in this period. In some cases disposable income 
trebled and even quadrupled, and more. It must have been no 
easy task in a time of such rapid change to maintain a balance in 
the day by day decisions by which budgets are developed. More- 
over, these years were full of uncertainties. What was to be the 
future of enrollment and therefore of income? Under such cir- 
cumstances it seemed to many administrations to be common 
prudence to avoid long-term commitments for additional faculty 
personnel. It did not so obviously point to the avoidance of what 
are sometimes called nonrecurrent expenditures. Perhaps this is 
a prime reason why, in so many institutions, the claims of instruc- 
tion upon the swelling dollar revenues fared less well than did the 
accumulation of minor improvements in grounds and buildings, or 
in administrative services, though in fact these segments of the 
educational dollar are scarcely less difficult to contract when once 
expanded than are instructional budgets. In addition, faculties 
have been slow, or reluctant, to advance their own group case until 
their situations became quite desperate after the new dollars had 
been allocated. Correlating the replies to our other question- 
naire, we find that some of the most flagrant instances of dimin- 
ished expenditure per student for instruction—when income was 
available for improvement—occurred where Chapters of the Ameri- 
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can Association of University Professors neglected to analyze their 
situation and present an organized statement of their case. Some 
of the best records were made where Chapters were active in study- 
ing their common problems and in keeping their administrations 
well posted with evidence and considerations. But we know also 
of some very good records, considering the means available, made 
by alert administrations who needed no special representations. 
In general, however, combined efforts seem to have produced the 
best results. 

In regard to instructional salaries, as in respect to total educa- 
tional income per student, the publicly supported institutions on 
which we have data tended to catch up with the better endowed 
private colleges and universities. The over-all figures, taking 
total expenditures and dividing by the total of enrollments, are as 
follows: Thirty-seven publicly supported institutions raised their 
instructional salaries from an average of $195 per student in 1938- 
39 to $301 in 1948-49, an increase of 54.3 per cent; and the median 
of the increases was $6 per cent. Fifty privately supported insti- 
tutions raised theirs from $266 to $300, an increase of only 12.8 per 
cent, although the median of the increases here was 38 per cent. 
These results suggest that the margin of advantage which marked 
the latter group at the beginning of the decade is tending to dis- 
appear. In both groups the proportion of educational income per 
student devoted to instruction declined—from 49.3 per cent in 
1938-39 to 46.2 per cent in 1948-49 in these publicly supported 
institutions, but only from 42.3 per cent to 41.7 per cent for the 
privately supported. 

Such over-all figures conceal, however, the wide diversity from 
institution to institution within these two groups. The variety of 
experience with respect to instructional salaries is marked out in 
some detail in the table which follows. In reading this table, chief 
attention should be given to the rates of increase rather than to 
the money values which are shown. The reason for this lies in the 
fact that the methods of classification differ a great deal from insti- 
tution to institution. A few institutions include the salaries of 
departmental clerical staff under salaries of instruction, but most 
classify these more appropriately as expenses of instruction and re- 
port them separately. A few include the salaries of registrar and 
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staff, or of library staff, but the majority donot. Most institutions 
seem to include deans—a legacy perhaps of the days when deans 
were primarily instructors and only incidentally administrators. 
There is some degree of regional uniformity in these matters, and 
some degree of similarity of practice among like types of institu- 
tions, so that comparison of the money values has some validity. 
Certainly the sums involved are interesting; and they indicate the 
base values on which the percentages of increase are computed. 
For example, the very large rates of increase in instructional 
salaries per student occurred when the amounts spent in the initial 
year were particularly low. The converse is also, but less uni- 
formly, true. Nevertheless the rates of increase are more certain 
guides, for these, computed separately for each institution in- 
cluded, reflect uniform accounting classifications. The question- 
naire stressed strongly that the figures supplied should be on the 
same basis for both years. 

The money values are given in the tables in terms of expenditure 
per student, and the rates of increase are calculated on these fig- 
ures. In view of the profound changes which took place in enroll- 
ment there is no valid alternative to this procedure. In reading 
these figures, however, one should keep clearly in mind that a rise, 
or fall, in the amount spent for instruction per student does not 
necessarily mean that individual salaries have risen or fallen in the 
same proportion. At least four factors operate to control change 
in the per student values. One is, of course, salary change. An- 
other is change in the relative size of the teaching staff. Did the 
number of instructors grow at the same rate, or faster, or more 
slowly than the number of students? A third is alteration in the 
proportions of faculty in the various ranks. A rise in the ratio of 
full professors to the whole teaching staff will tend to send the 
amount up. An increase in the relative number in the beginning 
ranks, or of assistants, will send the amount down. Fourth, 
where the salaries of deans and their staffs, or of the clerical work- 
ers in instructional departments, are included, variations in their 
numbers and salaries could exert some influence. Some institu- 
tions show a remarkably large increase in instructional salaries per 
student, much beyond what the salary increases reported in the 
other questionnaire from the same institution would account for. 
This seems to be caused chiefly by improvement in the faculty- 
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student ratio or by better distribution of the faculty in the various 
ranks. Conversely, reports from several institutions which in the 
following table show decline in salaries per student, indicate higher 
minimum and average salaries in each of the four ranks. The 
main explanation of the difference lies in the deterioration of the 
faculty-student ratio or in the employment of a larger proportion 
of instructors or assistants, or both. 

Eleven of the reporting institutions were unable to separate 
instructional expense (classroom, clerical, and laboratory supplies 
and clerical assistance) from instructional salaries. These mixed 
values are included in Table IV, the number of cases being indi- 
cated in the second parentheses following the group identification. 
Asterisks mark the minimum and maximum dollar values when 
these include instructional expense. Their inclusion enhances the 
dollar values in the groups in which they occur, but they will only 
slightly exaggerate the figures on percentage rates of increases, 
although there was a fairly general tendency for instructional ex- 
pense per student to increase at a somewhat more rapid pace than 
instructional salaries. They will have very little effect on the 
mean of the increases in the groups in which they are found. 

One institution, excluded from the groups in the other tables 
because of inconsistencies in the relevant data, is included in 
Table IV, and one which is included elsewhere is omitted because it 
was not possible with the information available to exclude salaries 
of instruction in summer school. One institution is also omitted 
from the over-all summary because of similar data limitations. 


Administration and Maintenance 


Expenditure for administration, or for maintenance of grounds 
and buildings, including the salaries and wages of the staffs con- 
cerned, commonly follows instructional salaries in order of magni- 
tude in the budgets of institutions of higher education. One 
might expect that, other things being equal, neither item of ex- 
penditure would rise as rapidly, measured per student, as would 
instructional costs in a period of large increase in enrollment. 
More assistants are needed but not more chiefs, more copies of the 
catalogue but not more typesettings; and similarly with mainte- 
nance costs unless facilities and services are expanded out of propor- 
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tion to the increase in the numbers of students. With more stu- 
dents, one would expect some reduction in unit overhead and 
operation costs. 

The experience of most of the reporting institutions during the 
past ten years does not confirm this expectation. In a majority 
of cases, other things have not, apparently, been equal. Either 
administrative or maintenance costs, and sometimes both, have 
risen more rapidly per student than have instructional salaries or 
educational income. The explanation of this phenomenon, particu- 
larly with respect to maintenance cost, may lie in the operation of 
three main pressures. First, the rise in the costs of materials has 
exceeded the increase in educational income per student which has 
come to most institutions. Second, salaries and wages among 
administrative and grounds staffs have been raised to levels more 
competitive with business and industry than has been true of in- 
structional staff. In some cases unions have been formed in this 
interval and have negotiated notable improvements in wage rates. 
Third, and not least in importance in some cases, has been an im- 
pulse to draw on the larger income available to make physical im- 
provements and to expand services. This impulse has been forti- 
fied by two arguments. One is that much of the expenditure on 
improvement would be nonrecurring and therefore could be cur- 
tailed in the event of a recession. As has been remarked before, 
it rarely works that way. Each year’s expenditure tends to be the 
starting point for the next. The other argument is that improved 
plant and services would attract more students and be a guard 
against reduction of students and of income. This consideration 
naturally looms large where student fees supply the bulk of income. 
At any rate, the evidence indicates that these two classes of expend- 
iture have grown disproportionately in most instances. In every 
institution where our data show instructional salaries per student 
down in dollar amount, there was a large increase in one or both of 
these categories. Indeed, in every case where there was such a 
decline, there could have been some positive improvement in dollar 
expenditure per student on instructional salaries—that is to say, 
salary scales could have been raised more or faculty-student ratios 
and the proportions of the various ranks in the faculty need not 
have deteriorated so much—had increase in administrative or 
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maintenance costs been limited to the rate for educational expendi- 
tures as a whole and, in a few cases, had the current surplus been 
drawn on also towards this end. If this seems to be a counsel of 
perfection, then a considerable number of other reporting institu- 
tions have special reason for pride. They achieved this kind of 
perfection. 

In Tables V and VI the dollar values have a minimum of mean- 
ing for direct comparative purposes. They are cited simply to 
mark the bases on which the percentage increases are calculated. 
The great diversity in the classifications of administrative expendi- 
tures, and the variations in the amounts spent on maintenance of 
grounds and buildings, whether attributable to differences in cost 
levels in different areas, to type of campus, or to management, 
render comparison of dollar values less significant than with in- 
structional salaries. Moreover, in the case of the larger and more 
complex institutions it was scarcely possible to separate completely 
the administrative and maintenance costs assignable to the educa- 
tional functions as defined in this study, from the many activities 
and enterprises carried on. The figures shown for percentage rates 
of increase are less influenced by these variations, for they are 
calculated institution by institution. 

Table VII is a summary of the mean percentage changes shown 
in the preceding tables. It will be noticed that in all but three 
groups the percentage increases in expenditures per student for 
instructional salaries have been lower than for maintenance and 
administration. In the three exceptional groups they have been 
lower than for one or the other but not both. In all but one group 
the increases in instructional salaries have been less than those in 
income. The summary for all institutions is shown graphically in 


Chart I. 


Percentage Changes in Dollar Totals 


To this point in the analysis all values have been reduced to a 
per student basis and the percentages have shown the movement in 
the per student values relative to their 1938 magnitudes. We 
have followed this method in all categories here as we have in our 
studies on instructional salaries, where we assumed that the expend- 
iture per student is one of the best single indicators of the pay- 
ment made for the instructional service rendered. 
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In order to test these matters further we have also analyzed the 
percentage changes in the above categories of expenditure without 
reducing the data to a per student basis. The method of comput- 
ing the ratios was to take the total amount spent by a given institu- 
tion for instructional salaries, for example, and divide this magni- 
tude into the comparable 1948 total and so obtain the percentage 
change in the unadjusted totals. Such calculations have been 


Taste ViII—Mean Percentace Increases Enrottments, Expenpirures, 
AND Income per Stupent By Reoion anp Type or Institution, 1938-39 TO 
1948-49 

-————Mean Percentage Increases———~ 
-——Expenditures per Student—Income 
Enroll. Instruc- Main- per 
ments tional tenance Admin. Student 
Middle Atlantic and New England 


Privately Controlled (16)* 123 29 57 34 35 
State Universities (4) 140 10 8 19 12 
North Central 

Privately Controlled (12) 76 54 86 63 714 
State Colleges and Universities (4) 102 54 69 88 49 
State Teachers Colleges (5) 89 49 115 109 60 
South 

Privately Controlled (5) 92 50 60 40 63 
State —— and Universities (10) 73 69 131 III 83 
State Teachers Colleges (3) 31 56 63 go 68 


Mountain and Pacific 

State Colleges and Universities (9) go 84 155 163 108 
Pacific 

Privately Controlled (5) 69 27 24 42 35 


Middle Atlantic, New England, 
North Central, South, and Pacific 


Privately Controlled Women’s 24 36 78 76 48 
Colleges (7) 
All Institutions (85) 88 47 84 76 55 


* Figures in parentheses indicate the minimum number of institutions whose 
data are included in any of the five means reported for each group. 


made for 84 institutions by the three classes of expenditure con- 
sidered above, é. ¢., (1) instructional salaries, (2) maintenance of 
buildings and grounds, and (3) administration. 

These crude ratios sometimes show more extreme values than 
when the figures are put on a per student basis. Several of the 
institutions report increases above 1000 per cent in either adminis- 
tration expense or outlays for maintenance of buildings and 
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grounds. Such extreme rates of change are due, usually, to very 
small amounts spent at the first of the decade, and we suspect that 
there may have been some changes made in the bookkeeping meth- 
ods of allocating expense. Such extreme values would, of course, 
completely dominate any average they might be permitted to enter 
and would conceal rather than reveal the typical tendency of that 
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class of institution. We have, therefore, excluded extremes from 
the calculations employing the crude ratios. This has resulted in 
a reduction in the number of institutions included in this portion 
of the analysis. 

Means and medians of the percentage increases are shown in 
Table VIII, where the institutions have been classified according 
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to their percentage change in enrollment from 1938-39 to 1948-49. 
Each institution is treated as of equal size when averages are com- 
puted and the over-all averages shown in the table for all classes 
have been derived from the original ratios rather than from the 
classified data shown in the table. 

At the outset, our hypothesis, based on general observation, was 
that the percentage increases in expenditure for instructional 
salaries and expense over the decade would be less than the rise in 
either of the other two categories of expense. The nature of the 
sample precludes the application of probability analysis to the 
results, and some groups have so few values as to inspire caution in 
interpreting some of the means. Nonetheless, the pattern de- 
scribed by the means viewed as a whole and the behavior of the 
means for all classes seem to support our original hypothesis. 
The marked correlation revealed between the mean percentage 
increase in enrollments and instructional salaries inspires confi- 
dence in the data and the consistent tendency of the mean per- 
centage increase in instructional salaries to be less than in the other 
two categories of expenditure (exceptions are found in only two of 
the nine class divisions) further supports the conclusion. 

When the medians are considered, the tendency so clearly shown 
by the means is somewhat less consistently apparent. In five 
classes out of the nine the median increase for instructional ex- 
penditure is larger than for maintenance or administration, though 
in only two classes is it larger than for both the others. But the 
medians taken from all institutions, unclassified, reveal the same 
relation between these categories of expense as is shown by the 
means. As before, when per student expenditure ratios were 
analyzed, the medians tend to have lower values than the means. 
The distribution of the ratios and some additional analysis will be 
found in Appendix 2. 


Other Educational Expenditure 


The item most frequently entered under this heading was for the 
library, although in some cases expense for this purpose seems to 
have been included in other classifications. In the majority of 
instances where separate data were supplied, library expenditure 
per student has increased in fairly close correspondence to the in- 
crease in educational expenditure as a whole. 
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Scholarship aid shows a different trend. Although there has 
been a general tendency to increase the total amounts spent, the 
prevailing pattern, with exceptions chiefly where growth in enroll- 
ment has been limited, has been a rather marked reduction in the 
amounts spent per student. It is true that the year 1948-49, as 
the peak period in G.I. enrollment, may have seen less need than 
usual for scholarship aid. Perhaps, too, the high level of national 
income has reduced requirements somewhat. But it is also true 
that tuition rates and other costs to students have gone up very 
steeply and are still rising. It would be a serious blow to our 
national vitality and democratic way of life if the means were not 
maintained for enabling talent from all income levels of our popu- 
lation to participate in higher education. This problem will need 
solution, whether by funds from new sources or from the general 
income of the colleges and universities. The latter source will, of 
course, mean either still higher tuition charges or the pinching of 
other claimants on the educational budgets. Among the latter, 
those concerned with instruction will be highly sympathetic to the 
cause of the scholarship aid, but the evidence indicates very clearly 
that instruction is itself generally in need of further funds and is 
not the proper place in which to contract under existing conditions. 
Some institutions may find a little additional income by working 
back their auxiliary services to a paying, or at least a self-sustain- 
ing, basis. These services generally showed a modest profit in 
1938-39. In 1948-49, operation at a loss, which had to be made 
good out of general income, was more frequent. In institutions 
where current income was used for plant improvements and addi- 
tions, money for scholarships, and for instructional salaries, might 
be found by limiting such expenditure to what can be met out of 
new capital or specific public appropriations. But in general what 
is needed is new income. 

These are the main subjects on which the returns supply infor- 
mation which permits comparisons with reasonable validity. The 
fullness of the data supplied in the tables will permit further inter- 
esting correlations and deduction for those who wish to make them. 

It is clear that the problems of bridging the transition to higher 
costs and larger enrollments were not fully met by 1948-49 in these 
institutions as a whole. Most notably, expenditure on instruc- 
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tional salaries per student still needed much enlargement in most of 
the privately controlled institutions, and in several of the publicly 
supported ones, merely to sustain the levels of the late thirties. 
Probably more than that is needed if colleges and universities are 
to be successful in recruiting and holding able teachers, in the larger 
numbers now needed, in competition with the improving economic 
status of the other professions. It goes almost without saying that 
these problems will have to be met if the rdle and the standards of 
higher education in America are to be maintained. If the emer- 
gency conditions of these transition years are allowed to become 
permanent, higher education will have lost ground. The gain in 
size will have been at the expense of quality. 


*Avpert H. Imvan (History), Tufts College, Chairman 

Jewe Hucues Busney (Mathematics), Hunter College 
James Hotxiapay (Economics), University of Alabama 
*Harowp N. Les (Philosophy), Tulane University of Louisiana 
Vernon A. Munp (Economics), University of Washington 
A. Netswancer (Economics), University of Illinois 


Appendix I 


The position taken in this report is that expected peacetime 
enrollments in institutions of higher learning will be a function of 
the level of real income as well as of the number of persons, 18-21 
years of age, in the population. The inclusion of income as an 
element makes the outlook less discouraging than when the age 
composition of the population is used as a sole or principal basis 
for projecting estimates. 

As an illustration, enrollments in institutions of higher learning 
in the state of Illinois in 1933 were but 12 per cent of the population 
of that state, aged 18-21. In 1947 this percentage was 34.' Al- 
though the latter figure is high because of the inducements of the 
G.I. bill, the percentage would have been in the neighborhood of 21 
in 1947 without the G.I. benefits if the relations prevailing in thepre- 
war period between enrollments and income had extended to 1947. 

* Subcommittee for the preparation of the Report. 

1 The Committee is grateful to Dr. E. F. Potthoff, Director of the Bureau of 


Institutional Research, University of Illinois, for supplying the data on percent- 
ages of population, 18-21, enrolled in Illinois institutions of higher learning. 
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The method used in making such estimates as these is similar to 
that employed by the U. S. Department of Commerce in analyzing 
functional relations among business series. (See the Survey of 
Current Business, Department of Commerce, October, 1948.) 
The values for the years 1929-41 have been used to establish re- 
gression lines in Charts III, IV, and V. The lines have then been 
extended experimentally in the Charts to new income levels in 
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Cuart III 


The Percentage of Population, 18 to 21 Years of Age, Enrolled in Institutions 
of Higher Learning, State of Illionis, Related to Real Income per Capita, State 
of Illinois, 1929-1949 


order to show what postwar enrollments might have been had pre- 
war relations between enrollment and income carried through. 

As is uniformly found in analyses of this type, the values of the 
dependent variable, enrollments, are much below their expected 
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levels during the war years, 1942-45. The large enrollments of the 
late forties are clearly above what they would have been without 
G.I. bill benefits, although in 1946, for example, we should have 
expected some 1,680,000 students (there were actually 2,078,000) 
without the G.I. bill and without the backlog of students from war 
service, on the basis of the attained income level. 

In Chart III the percentage of undergraduates in Illinois institu- 
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Number of Students Enrolled in Institutions of Higher Learning, State of 
Illinois, as a Function of Real Income per Capita in Illinois, 1929-1949 


tions to all persons 18-21 years of age in the state is related to in- 
come payments per capita in Illinois, adjusted for changes in retail 
prices. 

In Chart IV the number of undergraduate and graduate stu- 
dents enrolled in Illinois colleges and universities is shown as a 
function of the same variable used in Chart III. 

The last chart shows similar data for the entire United States. 
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Fall term enrollments in regular session in institutions of higher 

learning are related to disposable income per capita, adjusted for 

changes in retail prices. a 
The patterns are uniform among the three graphs even though 
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different dependent variables and different methods of editing have 


been used. In spite of certain technical difficulties in the correla- e 
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Enrollment in Institutions of Higher Learning, United States, as a Function F 
of Disposable Income per Capita, Adjusted for Changes in Retail Prices, 


tion of time series which lead one to exercise caution in interpreting 
the results, we believe the common sense observation—that 2 
changes in the level of real income are important in determining 
the number of students in colleges and universities—is supported 3 
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by the data, and that any estimate of enrollments which assumes a : 


fixed ratio between the number of persons aged 18-21 and enroll- 3 


ments will be wide of the mark. i 
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Appendix II 


InstiruTIONsS OF HiGHER LEARNING BY PERCENTAGE INCREASE IN EXPENDITURE 
For Instruction, MAINTENANCE OF BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS AND ADMINIS- 
TRATION, 84 INSTITUTIONS, 1938-39 TO 1948-49 


Number of Institutions 
-——-Showing Indicated Percentage 
Percentage Increases Maintenance 
over 1938-39 Instruction and Grounds Administration 


459 500 
500 and above 
Totals* 
Means 
Medians tf 
Quartile 1§ 


Quartile 3 
Semi-Interquartile Range 


PN 


co 


* Numbers total less than 84 in each case because of the exclusion of extreme 
ratios. 

+t Computed from the original unclassified values. 

¢ Computed from a frequency distribution with a 25 percentage point interval. 

§ Quartiles also computed from a frequency distribution with a 25 percentage 
point interval. Quartile 1 is a value below which 25 per cent of the institutions 
fall and above which 75 per cent of them will be found. Quartile pis exceeded by 


25 per cent of the institution and 75 per cent of them show values below this quar- 
tile. The difference between quartile 3 and quartile 1 therefore represents a range 
within which the middle 50 per cent of the institutions fall. The semi-interquartile 
range is this value divided by 2. The middle 50 per cent of the institutions will 
be ond within the following ranges: 

Per cent increase in Instruction 152.4 + 65, Maintenance 184.3 + 68, Adminis- 
tration 174.9 = 65. 
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CONSTITUTION 


Article I—Name and Object 


1. The name of this Association shall be the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors. 

2. Its object shall be to facilitate a more effective cooperation 
among teachers and investigators in universities and colleges, and 
in professional schools of similar grade, for the promotion of the 
interests of higher education and research, and in general to in- 


crease the usefulness and advance the standards and ideals of the 
profession. 


Article II—Membership 


1. There shall be four classes of membership: Active, Junior, 
Associate, and Emeritus. 

2. Active Members. Any university or college teacher or in- 
vestigator who holds a position of teaching or research in a univer- 
sity or college in the United States or Canada, or in the discretion 
of the Council in an American-controlled institution situated 
abroad, or in a professional school of similar grade, may be nomi- 
nated for Active membership in the Association. 

3. Junior Members. Any person who is, or within the past 
five years has been, a graduate student may be nominated for Jun- 
ior membership. Junior Members shall be transferred to Active 
membership as soon as they become eligible. 

4. Associate Members. Any member who ceases to be eligible 
for Active or Junior membership because his work has become 
primarily administrative may be transferred with the approval of 
the Council to Associate membership. 

5s. Emeritus Members. Any Active Member retiring for age 
from a position in teaching or research may be transferred, at his 
own request and with the approval of the Council, to Emeritus 
membership. 

6. Associate, Emeritus, and Junior Members shall have the 
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right of attendance at annual meetings of the Association without 
the right to vote or hold office. 

7. The Council shall have power to construe the foregoing pro- 
visions governing eligibility for membership. 


Article III—Officers 


1. The officers of the Association shall be a President, a First 
Vice-President, a Second Vice-President, a General Secretary, and 
a Treasurer. 

2. The term of office of the President and the Vice-Presidents 
shall be two years, that of the elective members of the Council 
three years, ten elective members retiring annually. The terms of 
office of the President, the Vice-Presidents, and of the members of 
the Council shall expire at the close of the last session of the Annual 
Meeting, or if a meeting of the Council is held after and in connec- 
tion with the Annual Meeting, at the close of the last session of the 
Council, or thereafter on the election of successors. 

3. The President, the Vice-Presidents, and the elective mem- 
bers of the Council shall be elected at the Annual Meeting by a 
proportional vote taken in the manner prescribed in Article X. 
Where there are more than two nominees for any office, the vote 
for that office shall be taken in accordance with the “single trans- 
ferable vote” system, i. ¢., on each ballot the member or delegate 
casting it shall indicate his preference by the numbers 1, 2, 3, etc., 
before the names of the nominees for each office; and in case no 
nominee receives a majority of first choices, the ballots of which- 
ever nominee for a particular office has the smallest number of first 
choices shall be distributed in accordance with the second choices 
indicated in each ballot; and thus the distribution of ballots for 
each office shall proceed until for each office one nominee secures a 
majority of the votes cast, whereupon such nominee shall be de- 
clared elected. The General Secretary and the Treasurer shall be 
elected by the Council. The Council shall have power to remove 
the General Secretary or the Treasurer on charges or on one year’s 
notice. The President, Vice-Presidents, and the retiring elective 
members of the Council shall not be eligible for immediate re-elec- 
tion to their respective offices. In case of a vacancy in the office of 
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In case of a vacancy in any other office, the Council shall have 
power to fill it for the remainder of the unexpired term, and, in the 
case of a Council member, the person so appointed, if the re- 
mainder of the term for which he is appointed is not more than two 


years, shall be eligible for subsequent immediate election for a full 
term. 


Article IV—Election of Members 


1. There shall be a Committee on Admission of Members, the 
number and mode of appointment of which shall be determined by 
the Council. 

2. Nominations for Active and Junior membership may be 
made to the General Secretary of the Association by any one Ac- 
tive Member of the Association. 

3. It shall be the duty of the General Secretary to publish 
every nomination in the next following issue of the Bu//etin of the 
Association, and to transmit it to the Committee on Admission of 
Members. 

4. All persons receiving the affirmative vote of two-thirds of 
the members of the Committee on Admission of Members shall 
become members of the Association upon payment of the annual 
dues. No nomination shall be voted on, however, within thirty 
days after its publication in the Budletin. 


Article V—The Council 


1. The President, the Vice-Presidents, and the General Secre- 
tary, together with the three latest living ex-Presidents, shall, 
with thirty elective members, constitute the Council of the Associa- 
tion, in which the responsible management of the Association and 
the control of its property shall be vested. On recommendation of 
the Council a former General Secretary of the Association who has 
held that position for ten years or more may by vote of the Associ- 
ation at the Annual Meeting be elected a life member of the Coun- 
cil. The President shall act as chairman of the Council. It shall 


have power to accept gifts of funds for endowment or current ex- 
penditures of the Association. 
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2. The Council shall be responsible for carrying out the general 
purposes of the Association as defined in the Constitution. It shall 
deal with questions of financial or general policy, with the time, 
place, and program of the Annual Meeting and of any special 
meetings of the Association. It shall publish in the Bulletin a 
record of each Council meeting. It shall have authority to 
delegate specific responsibility to an Executive Committee of not 
less than six members including the President and the First Vice- 
President, and to appoint other committees to investigate and re- 
port on subjects germane to the purposes of the Association. (See 
By-Law 9.) 

3. Meetings of the Council shall be held in connection with the 
Annual Meeting of the Association and at least at one other time 
during each year. The members present at any meeting duly 
called shall constitute a quorum. The Council may also transact 
business by letter ballot. 


Article VI—By-Laws 


By-Laws may be adopted at any Annual Meeting of the Associa- 
tion to become effective at the close of the last session of the Annual 
Meeting which enacted them. 


Article VII—Dues, Termination of Membership 


1. The Council of the Association shall have the power to deter- 
mine the annual dues of the Association for each of the four classes 
of membership: Active, Junior, Associate, and Emeritus; and 
shall have power to enact regulations governing the payment of 
annual dues.? 


1 The annual dues of the Association and the regulations governing their pay- 
ment are as follows: Active membership, $5.00, Junior membership, $3.00, Asso- 
ciate membership, $3.00. Emeritus members are exempt from dues payment but 
do not receive the Association’s Bu/letin; they may, however, receive the Associ- 
ation’s Bu/lletin at a special subscription rate of $1.00 a year. Nonpayment of dues 
by Active, Junior, and Associate members for two years terminates membership. 
At the end of the first year of nonpayment of dues the name of the member con- 
cerned is removed from the mailing list of the Association’s Bulletin and a condition 
to his reinstatement to membership is payment of dues for that year. 
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2. For proper cause a member may be suspended, or his mem- 
bership may be terminated, by a two-thirds vote of the Council 
at any regular or special meeting; but such member shall be noti- 
fied of the proposed action, with the reasons therefor, at least four 
weeks in advance of the meeting and shall be given a hearing if he 
so requests. 

3. A member desiring to terminate his membership may do so 
by a resignation communicated to the General Secretary. 


Article VIJI—Periodical 


The periodical shall be under the editorial charge of a committee 
appointed by the Council; copies of it shall be sent to all members. 


Article [IX—Amendments 


1. The Constitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote of 
the Active Members present and voting at any Annual Meeting, 
provided that on the request of one-fifth of these members a pro- 
portional vote shall be taken in a manner provided in Article X; 
and provided further that written notice of any proposed amend- 
ment shall be sent to the General Secretary by five Active Members 
of the Association not later than two months before the Annual 
Meeting. 

2. It shall be the duty of the General Secretary to send a copy 
of all amendments thus proposed to the members of the Associa- 
tion at least one month before the Annual Meeting. 


Article X—Annual Meeting 


1. The Association shall meet annually, at such time and place 
as the Council may select, unless conditions created by war or other 
national emergency should make the holding of a meeting impos- 
sible, or unless the holding of a meeting would, in the opinion of the 
Council, impede the government in its efforts to cope with condi- 
tions created by war or other national emergency. 

2. The Active and Junior Members of the Association in each 
Chapter may elect one or more delegates to the Annual Meeting. 
At the Annual Meeting a!l members of the Association shall be en- 
titled to the privileges of the floor, but only Active Members to a 
vote. Questions shall ordinarily be determined by majority vote 
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of the Active Members present and voting, but on request of one- 
fifth of these members a proportional vote shall be taken. When a 
proportional vote is taken, the accredited delegates from each 
Chapter shall be entitled to a number of votes equal to the number 
of Active Members in their respective Chapters, but any other Ac- 
tive Member not included in a Chapter thus represented shall be 
entitled to an individual vote. In case a Chapter has more than 
one delegate, the number of votes to which it is entitled shall be 
equally divided among the accredited delegates present and voting. 
The manner of voting at a special meeting of the Association shall 
be the same as for the Annual Meeting. 

3. Ifan Annual Meeting is omitted in accordance with the pro- 
vision in Section 1, the Council shall transact the general Annual 
Meeting business and shall conduct the annual election by mail. 
Such an election shall be by a proportional vote as described in 
Section 3 of Article III. 


Article XI—Chapters 


Whenever the Active Members in a given institution number 
seven or more, they may constitute a Chapter of the Association. 
Each Chapter shall elect annually a President, a Secretary, and a 
Treasurer (or Secretary-Treasurer), and such other officers as the 
Chapter may determine. It shall be the duty of the Secretary of 
the Chapter to report to the General Secretary of the Association 
the names of the officers of the Chapter. 


By-Laws 


1. Nomination for Office.—After each Annual Meeting but not 
later than May 1, the President shall appoint, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Council, a committee of not less than three 
members, not officers or other members of the Council, to present 
nominations for the offices to be filled at the next Annual Meeting. 
Before submitting his nominations for the Nominating Committee 
to the Council for approval, the President shall in a Council letter 
invite suggestions in writing from the members of the Council as 
to the membership of the Committee. In carrying on its work, the 
Committee shall seek advice from members of the Association, and 
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shall, unless otherwise directed by the Council, hold a meeting at 
Association expense to complete its list of nominees. 

For the purpose of securing suggestions for Council nominations, 
blank forms will be sent out to all members in January, to be re- 
turned to the Washington office for tabulation and reference to the 
Nominating Committee, each form to be filled in with the name of 
an Active Member connected with an institution located in that 
one of ten designated geographical districts formed on the basis of 
approximately equal Active membership in which the member sub- 
mitting the name resides. After receiving the tabulated list, the 
Nominating Committee, giving due regard to fields of professional 
interest, types of institutions, and suggestions received from mem- 
bers, shall prepare a list of twenty nominees for Council member- 
ship, two from each of the ten districts, provided that, before the 
inclusion of the names on the list of nominees, the consent of the 
nominees is secured. 

The ten districts are now as follows: 


District I: Maine, N. H., Vt., Mass., R. I., Nova Scotia, 
Quebec. 

District II: | Conn., N. J., New York City, and Long Island. 

District III: Rest of N. Y., Eastern Pa. (including Wilson Col- 
lege on western border), Ontario. 

District IV: Md., Del., D. C., Va., Western Pa. (including 
Pennsylvania State College on eastern border). 

District V: Ohio, Mich. 

District VI: W. Va., N. C., S. C., Ky., Tenn., La., Miss., Ala., 
Ga., Fla., Puerto Rico. 

District VII: Ind., Ill., Wis. 

District VIII: Mo., Iowa, Minn., N. Dak., S. Dak., Mont., Mani- 
toba, Alberta. 

District IX: Ark., Texas, Okla., Kans., Nebr., Wyo., Colo., N. 
Mex. 

District X: Ariz., Utah, Nev., Idaho, Wash., Oreg., Calif., 
Hawaii, Alaska, British Columbia. 


Changes in this list may be made by regular By-Law amendment or 
by Council action. 


Nominations made by the Nominating Committee shall be re- 
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ported to the General Secretary not later than September first. 
Nominations for members of the Council may also be made by pe- 
titions signed by not less than fifty Active Members of the Associa- 
tion resident within the district from which the Council member is 
to be chosen, provided that in determining the required number of 
signatures not more than ten of those signing a nominating petition 
shall be members of a single chapter. Nominations for the Presi- 
dency and the Vice-Presidencies may also be made by petition 
signed by not less than 150 Active Members of the Association, pro- 
vided that in determining the required number of signatures not 
more than 15 of those signing the petition shall be members of a 
single chapter and not more than go shall be members of a single 
district. No member shall sign more than one petition. Pe- 
titions presenting nominees shall be filed in the office of the General 
Secretary not later than November fifteenth. The names of the 
persons nominated by the Nominating Committee, together with a 
brief biography of each nominee, shall be printed in the Autumn 
number of the Bulletin. The names of all nominees, including 
those nominated by the Nominating Committee, together with a 
brief biography of each nominee and a statement of the method of 
his nomination, shall be printed in the Winter number of the 
Bulletin. The General Secretary shall prepare printed official bal- 
lots containing the names and brief biographies of all nominees, 
and in each case a statement of the method of nomination, for use 
at the Annual Meeting. Should the Annual Meeting be scheduled 
for October or November instead of for December, the Nominating 
Committee shall report to the General Secretary not later than 
May 1 for publication in the Summer and Autumn issues of the 
Bulletin and nominations by petition shall be filed not later than 
September 15 for publication in the Autumn Bu/lletin. 


At the Annual Meeting, the nominations made in accordance 
with the foregoing procedure shall be voted upon by means of the 
official ballots, and no other nominations shall be permitted. The 
vote shall be taken in accordance with the provisions of Article III, 
Section 3 of the Constitution. The President shall have power to 
appoint official tellers to count the votes and report the result to 
the Annual Meeting. After the tellers have made their report they 
shall file the ballots cast with the General Secretary, who shall 
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CONSTITUTION 


keep them in the files of the Association for a period of at least one 

year. The Council of the Association shall have power to order a 
recount by a special committee appointed for the purpose when- 
ever in the discretion of the Council such a recount seems advisable 
because of doubt as to the accuracy of the tellers’ canvass of the bal- 
lots; and on the basis of such recount the Council shall have power 
to declare the final result of the voting. 

2. Council Meetings.—A special meeting of the Council shall 
be called by the President on the written request of at least eight 
members of the Council and notice of such meeting shall be mailed 
to every member two weeks in advance. 

3. Fiscal Year.—The fiscal year of the Association shall extend 
from January 1 to December 31 of each year, inclusive. 

4. Chapters.—The Council may allow the establishment in an 
institution of more than one Chapter if such action is deemed neces- 
sary on account of the geographical separation of different parts of 
the institution. 

A Chapter may invite to its meetings any person it desires who 
is not eligible for membership, such as administrative officers, 
those whose work cannot be classified as teaching or research, or 
members of the Association who are not members of the Chapter. 
It may establish annual dues of one dollar or less. A Chapter may 
exclude from Chapter meetings a member who has failed, after 
suitable notice, to pay lawfully established Chapter dues. If it 
seems desirable, a Chapter may meet with other chapters and with 
other local organizations. 

Chapters should not as such make recommendations to adminis- 
trative officers of their institutions on matters of individual ap- 
pointment, promotion, or dismissal. In local matters which would 
ordinarily come before the faculties for action, members of Chap- 
ters should in general act as members of faculties rather than in the 
name of the Chapter; but the Chapters as such may make recom 
mendations to the faculty concerned. 

5. General Secretary.—The General Secretary shall carry on the 
work of the Association and the Council under the general direction 
of the President, preparing the business for all meetings and keep- 
ing the records thereof. He shall conduct correspondence with the 
Council, Committees, and Chapters of the Association, He shall 
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collect the membership dues and any other sums due the Associa- 
tion and transfer them to the Treasurer. He shall have charge of 
the office of the Association and be responsible for its efficient and 
economical management. He shall be a member of the editorial 
committee of the official periodical. He may with the approval of 
the President delegate any of these duties to an Associate Secretary 
or Secretaries or Assistant Secretary or Secretaries appointed by 
the Council for that purpose. 

6. Treasurer—The Treasurer shall receive all moneys and de- 
posit the same in the name of the Association. He shall invest any 
funds not needed for current disbursements, as authorized by the 
Council or the Executive Committee. He shall pay all bills when 
approved as provided in By-Law 8. He shall make a report to the 
Association at the Annual Meeting and such other reports as the 
Council may direct. He may with the approval of the Council 
authorize an Assistant Treasurer to act in his stead. 

7. Salaries: Sureties—The General Secretary, the Associate 
or Assistant Secretaries, and the Treasurer shall be paid salaries 
determined by the Council and shall furnish such sureties as the 
Council may require. 

8. Payments.—Bills shall be approved for payment by the Gen- 
eral Secretary or in his absence by the President or Vice-President. 
Every bill of more than $100 shall require the approval of two of 
these officers. Any bill not falling within the budget tor the year 
shall require authorization by the Executive Committee. 

9. Executive Committee—The Executive Committee shall be 
appointed by the President by and with the advice and consent of 
the Council. Before submitting his nominations to the Council for 
approval the President shall give the members of the Council an 
opportunity to submit in writing their suggestions as to the mem- 
bership of the Committee. The Executive Committee shall have 
immediate supervision of the financial management of the Associa- 
tion, employing an auditor annually and making investment of sur- 
plus funds, to be reported to the Council. It shall be responsible 
for approval of the budget prepared by the General Secretary and 
the Treasurer and for such other matters as may be referred to it 
by the Council. Meetings of the Committee may be held at the 
call of the President as its chairman, 
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MEMBERSHIP 


CLASSES AND CONDITIONS—NOMINATIONS AND 
ELECTIONS 


Membership in the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors is open to all college and university teachers from the facul- 
ties of eligible institutions and to graduate students and graduate 
assistants. The list of eligible institutions is based primarily on 
the accredited lists of the established accrediting agencies subject to 
modification by action of the Association. Election to member- 
ship in the Association is by the Committee on Admission of Mem- 
bers upon nomination by one Active Member. Election takes 
place thirty days after the name of the nominee has been published 
in the Bulletin. The membership year in the Association is the 
calendar year (January 1 through December 31). The member- 
ship of nominees whose nominations are received before July 1 be- 
comes effective as of January 1 of the current year. The member- 
ship of nominees whose nominations are received after July 1 be- 
comes effective as of January 1 of the following year unless the 
nominee requests that his membership become effective as of 
January 1 of the current year. 

The classes and conditions of membership are as follows: 


Active. A person is eligible for election to Active membership 
if he holds a position of teaching and/or research, with the rank 
of instructor or its equivalent or higher, in an institution on the 
Association’s eligible list, provided his work consists of at least 
half-time teaching and/or research. Annual dues are $5.00. 

Junior. Junior membership is open to persons who are, or 
within the past five years have been, graduate students in eligible 
institutions and who are not eligible for Active membership. 
Junior Members are transferred to Active membership as soon as 
they become eligible. Annual dues are $3.00. , 


Associate. Associate membership is not an elective member- 
ship. Active and Junior Members whose work becomes primarily 
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administrative are transferred to Associate membership. Annual 
dues are $3.00. 

Emeritus. Any member retiring for age from a position in 
teaching or research may be transferred to Emeritus membership. 
Emeritus Members are exempt from dues. They may continue to 
receive the Bulletin at a special rate of $1.00 a year. 

Continuing Eligibility. Change of occupation or transfer to an 
institution not on the Association’s eligible list does not affect 
eligibility for continuance of membership. 

Interruption or Termination of Membership. Interruption or 
termination of membership requires notification to the Associa- 
tion’s Washington office. In the absence of such notice, member- 
ship continues with receipt of the Bu/dletin for one calendar year, 
during which time there is an obligation to pay dues. 


Nominations for Membership 


The following 1658 nominations for Active membership and 
§2 nominations for Junior membership are published as provided 
in the Constitution of the Association. Protests of nominations 
may be addressed to the General Secretary of the Association 
who will, in turn, transmit them for the consideration of the Com- 
mittee on Admission of Members. The Council of the Asso- 
ciation has ruled that the primary purpose of this provision for 
protests is to bring to the attention of the Committee on Admis- 
sion of Members questions concerning the technical eligibility 
cf nominees for membership as provided in the Constitution of 
the Association. To be considered, such protests must be filed 
with the General Secretary within thirty days after this publi- 
cation. 


Active 


Adams State College, William N. Deane, Beatrice G. Edwards, Gail Sleis- 
ter; Adelphi College, Roy H. Brown, Norman B. Dodge, Jean Gagen, Louise 
M. Heim, Jean M. Read, Alfred A. Schimmel, Alfred M. Vogel; University of 
Akron, Bette Daneman, Mary Konstand, Paul E. Thompson; Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, Lamar H. Brown, Charles N. Cobb, Joseph G. Taylor; 
Alabama State Teachers College (Jacksonville), Jack S. Brown, Hazel L. 
Dishman, Albert M. Dowdle, Jr., Theron E. Montgomery, Jr.; University of 
Alabama, Bonney K. Burrell, Mary Sue McGarity; University of Alaska, 
Charles Behlke, Edwin L. Dolney, William B. Guenther, Dorothy L. Henneke, 
Robert D. Lowrey, William H. Magee, Joseph Pajaujis, Jim D. Rearden, 
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Louis A. Weinberg; Albion College, Edwin W. Born, Paul C. Cox, Frank C. 
Pearson, Jr., D. R. Sprankle, Alice E. Whitcomb; Alfred University, Frederick 
C. Engelmann, Ernest B. Finch; Allegheny College, Jean Isherwood, Patience 
M. Tanton; American International College, John P. Gaffney, Jr.; Amherst 
College, Allison W. Marsh, James R. Nelson, Jerome Rothenberg; Appala- 
chian State Teachers College, Golden T. Buckland, Walter A. Hawkinson, 
David R. Hodgin, John M. Justice, Jack R. Melton, Allen G. Montgomery, 
Evan G. Pattishall, Jr., George L. Sawyer, Cratis D. Williams; Arizona State 
College (Flagstaff), Vera Alden, Margaret Carrigan, Katherine A. Flynn, 
Jeanne B. Franklin, William H. Richards, Mary R. Shonnessy, Robert F. 
Topp; Arizona State College (Tempe), Betty Bolling, Michael Chiappetta, 
Robert S. Fouch; University of Arizona, E. S. Borgquist, Glen A. Lundeen; 
Arkansas State College, James H. Mason; University of Arkansas, William H. 
Key, Marion Pearsall; Army Language School, Joseph G. Gera, Val Hempel, 


Bob D. Jones, Francis Juhasz, Charles Ladocsy, Trajan Ocneanu, Joseph A. St. 
Clair. 


Baldwin-Wallace College, W. Grayson Lappert; Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege, Lynn E. Marquart; Bard College, Richard Lischer, Paul Nordoff, Law- 
rence H. Wismer; Bates College, Charles H. Miller, Jr.; Baylor University, 
John P. Newport; Beloit College, Christian D. Meyer, Jr.; Bethune-Cookman 
College, Norman R. Dixon; Boise Junior College, Lester J. McCann, James 
M. Moore; Boston College, John L. Barrett, Christopher J. Flynn, Jr.; Bos- 
ton University, James F. Baker, Hugo A. Bedau, Jr., Roberta B. Brown, George 
W. Denemark, William W. Ferrier, Ralph Garry, Anna C. Gring, Evan Hill, 
Emilia Ippolito, Edward A. Jordan, Nathan Maccoby, Donald T. Rowlingson, 
Ralph O. Van Waters, Herbert L. Williams; Bowdoin College, David L. Rus- 
sell; Bowling Green State University, Emory O. Windrem; Bradley Univer- 
sity, William Azbell; University of Bridgeport, Carolyn V. Buck, Frances M. 
Ferri, Milton Millhauser, Arthur L. Thexton, Arthur D. Wright; University of 
British Columbia, George M. Volkoff; Brooklyn College, William H. Grayson, 
Jr., Leo J. Henkin, May H. Maria, Paul W. Taylor; Polytechnic Institute of 
Brooklyn, John J. Dropkin, Rossell H. Robbins, Robert Ullman; Bucknell 
University, John M. Brown, C. Herschel Jones, Gertrud Merkel, Helen E. 
Royer, Helen M. Sanders; University of Buffalo, Leo Goldman, Esther Seiden, 
Joseph Shister, C. Arthur Williams, Jr. 


California Institute of Technology, W. Duncan Rannie; University of Cali- 
fornia, Arthur H. Brayfield, Manfred F. Bukofzer, Ralph I. Smith; University 
of California (Los Angeles), Melvin L. Barlow, Henry L. Clarke, Robert 
Finkelstein, H. Kurt Forster, Robert E. G. Harris, John Higham, Philip G. 
Hodge, Jr., Donald Kalish, Abbott Kaplan, Gerald D. Meyer, Ada B. Nisbet, 
Oreste F. Pucciani, Frederick W. Schott, Norman N. Shenk, Walter P, Wal- 
lace, Robert M. Yost, Jr.; Catholic University of America, Claire Baldwin, 
David B. Beard, Roy Bode, Leo G. Burke, Alphonse H. Clemens, Wylma R. 
Curtin, Paul S. Davis, Charlotte E. Forsyth, Alexander Giampietro, Joseph A. 
Gorham, James F. Hannon, Gilbert V. Hartke, Peter R. Hofstaetter, Mary M. 
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Long, Rita L. Lynn, Lucile O. McAdoo, Jean S. Mendousse, John Shapley, 
Gerard S. Sloyan; Central College (Iowa), Dean A. Arnold, James W. Graham, 
Maryanna Hamer, Alice Lammers, G. Chester Leu, Laura M. Nanes, Leora C. 
Quinn, William G. Wing; Centre College of Kentucky, Dwight L. Ling; 
Champlain College, John F. Hogan, Thomas E. Joyner, James Merry, James 
B. Miller, Irvin H. Solt; University of Chattanooga, Wilbur K. Butts, Kenneth 
E. Carpenter, James M. Holbert, James W. Livingood, Haskell M. Miller, 
William H. Wesson, Jr.; Chicago City Junior College (Wilson Branch), 
Marilyn M. Dunsing, David B. Erikson, Jerome Manheim; University of 
Chicago, Willem V. R. Malkus; Chico State College, Margaret J. Davies, Ben 
G. Franklin, Vesta Holt, Herbert F. Langdon, Frank Laycock, Bruce C. 
Ogilvie; University of Cincinnati, Rudolf Feige, Arthur E. Hinman, Peter 
Jacobsohn, Garland G. Parker, Daniel Wit; The City College, Hugo Bergen- 
thal, John D. Burton, William Etkin, William O. Frankle, Gerald Freilich, 
Burritt J. Haddow, Goldie R. Kaback, Louis Long, Richard Plant, William N. 
Tavolga, Arthur Vigdor, Joseph F. Webb, Jr.; Clark University, Edward H. 
Hastings; Colby College, Richard C. Gilman; Colgate University, Vincenzo 
Petrullo, William K. Sites; Colorado Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
Gertrud Biedermann, Robert O. Bock, Nicholas H. Booth, Edward G. Buss, 
Lloyd J. Cooper, Leslie B. Daniels, Irving C. Dolnick, Norman A. Furniss, 
John R. Olive, Dale S. Romine, Edward R. Tannerbaum; Colorado College, 
Kenneth J. Curran, John D. Kraehenbuehl, Guerard Piffard, Edward Samp- 
son, Jr.; University of Colorado, Gerhard Loose, Bryce D. Lyon, Paul G. 
Schroeder; Columbia University, Ruth Cunningham, Leah M. Rich, Herbert 
Rusalem; Concord College, Ralph Cunningham, Nellie H. Ellison, Edna 
Stevens; Connecticut College, Marc Chadourne; University of Connecticut, 
Edward G. Boettiger, Fred A. Cazel, Jr., Robert C. Cleverdon, Leonard F. 
Dean, Paul Doigan, Charles F. Helmbolt, David A. Ivry, Henry S. Johnson, 
Robert S. LaRue, J. C. Levenson, Alvin M. Liberman, T. Foster Lindley, 
Robert E. Osborne, James M. Pickett, George R. Rumney, Edmond Schmidt, 
Joseph Scott, Isidore Silver, Howard W. Smith, Adam H. Spees, Albert E. 
Van Dusen, Stanley E. Wedberg, Ralph M. Wetzel, Sam L. Witryol, Elliot S. 
Wolk, Paul R. Zilsel; Contra Costa Junior College, E. Otto Barrett, Gary T. 
Brown, Fred H. Tarp, Morris Tepping; The Cooper Union, Nicholas Chironis, 
Mahlon F. Easterling, Wayne L. Hodges, Harold E. Swanson, Leonard Wen- 
der; Cornell College, Jean M. Maeys; Creighton University, Charles M. Wil- 
helmj. 


Dartmouth College, Albert S. Anthony, Robert T. Davis, Louis O. Foster, 
Albert W. Frey, Francis W. King, Henry B. Williams, G. Walter Woodworth; 
Davidson College, Harold M. Frantz, Augustin V. Goldiere; University of 
Delaware, Dale F. Bray, Louis Cooper, L. Eugene Cronin, Elizabeth F. Crook, 
Mildred M. Gaddis, Johan J. Groot, Carl W. Hall, Robert F. Jackson, G. 
Emmett C. Kauffman, J. Robert King, Theodore Landsman, Henry N. Lee, 
Jr., Donald MacCreary, Sara B. Rogers, F. Loren Smith, D. Kenneth Steers, 
John J. Stoudt; Denison University, Edward C. Atwood, Jr.; University of 
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Denver, Burt R. Erickson, Lessie C. Hagen, Anthony Hillbruner, Allan F. 
Hubbell, C. Robert Hurley, Harold Nitzberg, Robert B. Rhode; De Paul 
University, Jeremiah Buckley, Ulysses Carlini, William T. Gaughan, William 
A. Hayes, Arthur Karasz, Martin J. Lowery, Lawrence F. Murphy, Jean 
Saba, Edwin J. Schillinger, Jr., Harry D. Taft, William R. Waters; DePauw 
University, Charles W. Reimer; University of Detroit, Louis D. Adamson; 
Dominican College of San Rafael, John P. Harrison, Wladyslaw Sokolowski; 
Drake University, Robert M. Bliss, Carl R. Busch, Earle L. Canfield, Frances 
D. Carhart, Lacie M. Cassell, Ruth E. Dahlgren, H. Vail Deale, R. Wayne 
Gardner, Albion M. Gray, Genevieve A. Hoyt, Sara Irwin, Daniel R. Mandel- 
ker, George A. Meyer, Margaret L. Mitchell, David M. Philips, William L. 
Reese, Verna Vickery; Drury College, Allen R. Ostrander; Duke University, 
Norman Garmezy, Walter Gordy, Franklin S. Hickman, George W. Schwert, 
James W. Williams; Duquesne University, Eleanor Bevil, Francis R. Duffy, 
Bruno Hartung, Thomas J. Hogan, James P. Niland, Sam R. Oglesby, William 
B. Slish, William P. Thompson, George J. Uhrinak. 


Earlham College, Jo Ann Martin; Emory University, William H. Agnor, 
Joseph Airov, Arthur T. Allen, Jr., Walter L. Bloom, Jack S. Boozer, Charles 
F. Briggs, William R. Cannon, Marion T. Clark, William F. Dukes, E. Byron 
Hilley, Henry M. Johnson, G. Ray Jordan, G. Stanley Joslin, David R. Kiviat, 
Charles T. Lester, Bruce McDuffie, Romeo J. Martin, James L. Morrison, 
Raymond B. Nixon, Arthur P. Richardson, Frederick B. Rowe, E. Earl Royals, 
Anderson M. Scruggs, Robert J. Shankle, Mack B. Stokes, Victor P. Tabaka, 
Emily B. Walker, Harry A. Walker, John Warkentin, Floyd C. Watkins, Al- 
fred E. Wilhelmi, W. Gatewood Workman; Eureka College, Lloyd W. Em- 
mert, Jr.; Evansville College, Leonard H. Freiser, Clyde Mead. 


Fairleigh Dickinson College, Wendy Monack; Fairmont State College, Jane 
M. Burdick, Wayne S. Martin, Helmut Schoeck, John M. Taylor; Fisk Uni- 
versity, Joseph C. Dacons, Marie L. Josien, James M. Robinson, Sr.; Florida 
Southern College, Colin O’More; Florida State University, Seymour L. Hess, 
Benjamin F. Rogers, Jr.; University of Florida, Martha B. Barton, John M 
Goggin, Helmut R. Gutmann, Donald Kimmel, Harvey K. Meyer, Carter C. 
Osterbind; Franklin College of Indiana, Stanley A. Rhodes; Franklin and 
Marshall College, Robert G. Mickey; Fresno State College, Merlyn D. Bur- 
riss, Clair E. Nelsen, Ella M. Idorfer, Fred P. Roullard; Furman University, 
Woodrow W. Breland. 


Geneva College, Florence I. Haugh, Forrest E. Justis, Walter J. West, Cur- 
tis W. Wright, Georgiana Wylie; George Pepperdine College, Frances L. 
Campbell, Kenneth W. Grisingher, Richard A. Hogan, Emmett T. Long, 
George B. Mangold, Opal E. Motter, Earl C. Rex, Everett L. Shostrom, Rosa 
L. Smith, William N. Stivers, Leonard V. Wendland, Herman O. Wilson: 
Middle Georgia College, Thomas E. Kipp; North Georgia College, Bradford 
F. Hadnot; Georgia Institute of Technology, Albert S. Glickman, Richard H 
Leach; University of Georgia, Annie Carlton, Morris W. H. Collins, Jr., Mar- 
ion S. Walker; Gettysburg College, Harold A. Dunkelberger; Grinnell Col- 
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lege, Irving Y. Fishman, Gale E. Jensen, Winston L. King, John R. Klein- 
schmidt; Guilford College, Carroll S. Feagins. 

Hamline University, John C. Hayes, Lyle D. Koch; Hampton Institute, 
Malcolm Freiberg, Lillian Hines; Harris Teachers College, Nita Schuster; 
Hartwick College, Raymond Beecher, Martha Storek; Haverford College, 
H. Field Haviland, Jr., University of Hawaii, Mildred R. Brin, David H. Cro- 
well, John A. Easley, Jr., Gustav Ecke, Robert M. Kamins, Donald C. Mc- 
Guire, Robert M. Martin, Jay A. Morrison, Mark Perlman, Perry F. Philipp, 
Saul H. Riesenberg, John N. Stalker, Jr., Robert B. Stauffer, Pieter B. van 
Weel; Hobart and William Smith Colleges, John W. McKinney, John H. 
Meyer, Maynard Smith, Frank F. Wekerle, Ira L. Young; Hofstra College, 
Elie Siegmeister; College of the Holy Cross, Frederick S. Mirliani; Howard 
University, William N. McIntosh, Robert E. Martin, Nathan A. Scott, Jr.; 
Humboldt State College, Fred Telonicher. 

College of Idaho, Arthur A. Hart; Northern Idaho College of Education, 
Dean M. Tuell; Idaho State College, Donald Asboe, David L. Bonsteel, 
Laurence E. Gale, Hazel E. Landeen, Robert McQueen, Don C. Madrid, Rose 
Prebyl, Otto Rahn, Betty Rhodenbaugh, Whitney Scobert, Anthony F. Taras; 
University of Idaho, Paul L. Lonardo, Agnes C. Schuldt; Illinois Institute of 
Technology, Peter H. Selz; Eastern Illinois State College, Jesse F. Jeter; Il- 
linois State Normal University, Mary R. Parker; University of Illinois, Arthur 
R. Ayers, Roland W. Bartlett, Kenneth D. Benne, R. Will Burnett, Norman 
Cazden, Robert Eisner, Ralph V. Exline, Clinton L. Folse, Harry C. Gebhart, 
Nancy E. Houston, Carroll S. Iden, Robert W. Jugenheimer, Florence M. 
King, Clyde G. Knapp, Ethel McNeil, Franco Modigliani, Charles C. Morrill, 
Benjamin F. Muirheid, Jack Otis, Lowell Schoenfeld, William L. Schwalbe, 
Clifford H. Springer; University of Illinois (Navy Pier), John R. Barry, Leon 
Bloom, Janice M. Crews, Lawrence M. DeRidder, Rita J. Faughnan, Clarence 
G. Fawcett, Winifred B. Geldard, Eleanor Hipple, Ellis Little, Irving M. Miller, 
Max C. Shank, Kathleen Thom; Illinois Wesleyan University, Kenneth N. 
Cuthbert, Lola J. Jacobs, Marian Niehaus; Indiana State Teachers College, 
Kenneth N. Orr, Donald M. Sharpe; Indiana University, Maysel O. Baker, 
Harold E. Driver, Gretchen A. Kemp, Robert Laurent, Georg K. Neumann, 
Robert L. Randall, Erwin O. Smigel, Ernest Tiemann; Iowa State College, 
Premo Chiotti, Christine Cox, Adrian H. Daane, Harold E. Davis, Glenn R. 
Hawkes, Stanley L. Isaacson, Edward W. Jerger, Curtis A. Johnson, Frank 
Kerekes, Arnold R. Livingston, Andrew L. McComb, M. Marjorie McKinley, 
Madge Miller, Loraine Myers, M. L. Rogness, Wayne H. Scholtes, Emerson W. 
Shideler, John F. Speer, Harry J. Svec, Isabelle R. Thomas, William H. 
Thompson; Iowa State Teachers College, Jane Birkhead, Mildred R. Black- 
man, Margaret M. Buswell, Leo Goggin, Frederick M. Hoar, Sue Lund, John 
J. McNally, Virgil A. Newlin, Samuel B. Peavey, Joe Przychodzin, LaVaun J. 
Rigg, Augusta L. Schurrer; State University of Iowa, Sven Armens, Martha L. 
Corry, Edward L. Davis, Alton K. Fisher, David Gold, Melvin B. Gottlieb, 
Leland W. Gralapp, Agnes Hartman, Donald G. Humphrey, Julius L. Jackson, 
Mildred A. Kalish, Robert E. Leighton, Marguerite McDonald, William J. 
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Paff, Mary E. Richards, James E. Roohan, Roy Sieber, Robert F. Thorne, 
Howard Warshaw, John R. Winnie; Iowa Wesleyan College, Earl R. Hall, 
Milton E. Shaw. 

James Millikin University, J. Richard Becker, Jr., Chester W. Blayney, 
Victor F. Dawald, Herbert J. Joys, Millard Maienthal, Max A. Proffitt; 
Jamestown Community College, Bradley D. Bargar, Robert C. Kochersberger, 
William H. Schlifke; John B. Stetson University, Helen Allinger; John Car- 
roll University, Joseph E. Bender, John J. Connelly, Leone Marinello, Walter 
J. Schubert, W. Edmund Thirlkel, Robert F. Toomey; Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, David F. Aberle, Carl Christ, Arnold C. Harberger; Joplin Junior Col- 
lege, Robert D. Heater. 

Kalamazoo College, Eugene R. Beem, Helen Mills, Henry Overley, Laurence 
E. Strong, Thomas O. Walton, Michael Waskowsky; Kansas State College, 
Coral K. Aldous, Robert G. Arnold, Mary E. Border, Raymond K. Burkhard, 
Mildred Camp, Theodore A. Chadwick, Esther Cormany, Esther B. Domi- 
nick, Alley H. Duncan, Jacob O. Faulkner, G. Robert Fell, Frank C. Gates, 
Alice L. Geiger, Henley H. Haymaker, Linwood L. Hodgdon, F. Virginia Howe, 
C. Roy Jaccard, Boris Leaf, Gertrude E. M. Lienkaemper, Lela Lones, Glenn 
W. Long, Herbert Maccoby, Abby L. Marlatt, Alvin E. Mulanax, Daniel A. 
Nimer, Clarice M. Painter, Louis Riseman, Richard D. Rogers, Lucile Rust, 
G. David Shilling, Edgar F. Smith, Margaret H. Smith, Wayne E. Testerman, 
Paul Torrance, John D. Wells, Mary F. White; Kansas State Teachers College 
(Emporia), Merle E. Brooks, LeRoy A. Harper, Alvin E. Morris, Sam C. Stitt; 
Kansas State Teachers College (Pittsburg), Charles D. Baker, T. William 
Hall, Robert R. Noble, James M. Pike, Edwin J. Walbourn, Jr.; University of 
Kansas, Harold W. Barrett, Paul A. Bates, William A. Cass, Emil B. Dade, 
Melville Dalton, Henry S. Fitch, Oscar M. Haugh, Raymond E. Hopponen, 
Henry G. Horak, Michael N. Ingrisano, Jr., Harry W. Johnson, S. Lesher, 
Phillip M. Mitchell, John M. Nesselhof, Harold J. Nicholas, Charles H. Old- 
father, Jr., Richard T. Page, John D. Parks, Charles F. Peterson, John W. 
Pozdro, Alvin H. Schild, Robert Stump, Edward A. Van Eck, Frank R. Wake, 
John A. Weir, Vidar Wolontis; University of Kansas City, James V. Barnes, 
Albert Brenner, Hubert R. Breuninger, Paul Burtness, James E. Herbertson, 
David R. Kochery, Virginia F. Mackie, David E. Moe, Charles W. Moore, 
Floyd E. Overly, Alvin Sarachek, S. Frederick Seymour, Hugh W. Speer, Ralph 
Spitzer, Thomas R. Thomas, William Weifenbach; Kent State University, 
Emalou Brumfield, Harris L. Dante, Michael Dubetz, Julius A. Fischer, Jr., 
James A. Fosdick, Idabelle K. Hoose, Russell Y. Iwanchuk, Marlyn Jenkins, 
Hester J. Johnston, Joseph Lalumia, Oscar W. Ritchie, Ferne Shipley, Ed- 
ward T. Stapleford; Eastern Kentucky State College, George B. Tindall; 
University of Kentucky, Merl Baker, Louis J. Budd, Carl E. Chaplin, Richard 
A. Chapman, Vincent F. Cowling, E. M. Emmert, Thomas M. Hahn, Jr., J. 
Edward Klinker, David C. McMurty, William A. Paton, Jr., C. S. Waltman; 
Keuka College, William D. Hammack, James P. Lodge, Jr.; Knox College, H. 
Murray Baylor, Niel Glixon, Alton R. Kurtz, Walter M. North, Andre Wehrle; 
Knoxville College, Grace McConnaughey. 
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Lafayette College, Winfield Keck, Alexander Tartler, James R. Vitelli; 
Lake Erie College, Evelyn A. Gott; Lake Forest College, Betty Hileman, 
Kenneth I. Russ; Lenoir Rhyne College, Theodore F. Darby; Lewis and 
Clark College, William M. Hill, Ella Kube; Lindenwood College, Robert G. 
Schmidt; Linfield College, James R. Duren, George C. Fetter, William M. 
Jones, Jane S. Mcllroy, June C. Meredith, Susan J. Sperber; Little Rock 
Junior College, Lavinia W. Spilman; Longwood College, Vera Baron, Mildred 
D. Davis, Alec W. Finlayson, Charles F. Lane, Beverley Ruffin; Los Angeles 
City College, William L. Patty; Los Angeles State College, Marian Evans, 
George N. Francis, Rita M. Hanson, Grace V. Morgan, Ake Sandler; Louis- 
iana State University, Perry F. Boyer, William R. Eglin, John L. Garrett, Jr., 
Jane L. deGrummond, Nicholas Hobbs, William McQueen, Andrew Macso, 
Earl F. Rankin, Jr., William T. Robinson; Lowell Textile Institute, Adolph 
Katz; Loyola University (Louisiana), Francis A. Young; Lycoming College, 
George S. Shortess. 

Macalester College, Wesley P. Booman, Ivan C. Burg, Mary J. Haga, Mary 
Hall, Howard F. Huelster, Patricia Kane, Paul M. Laporte, Celestia A. Meis- 
ter, William W. Mills; Madison College, Elizabeth M. Patterson; Marquette 
University, Joseph Schwartz; Marshall College, Berkeley R. Shafer, Bernice 
F. Wright; Western Maryland College, Helen G. Howery, William A. Liggitt; 
Maryland State Teachers College (Frostburg), Edith E. Humphrey, Arline G. 
Petry, Jack Stokesberry; Maryland State Teachers College (Salisbury), 
Mary L. Francis; University of Maryland, Thornton H. Anderson, Robert A. 
Bays, Alfred W. Becker, T. F. X. Higgins, Helen E. Houston, Clarence R. 
Landgren, Walter S. Measday, Robert P. apRoberts, Helen E. Walker; 
Massachusetts State Teachers College (Framingham), Vera Hemenway, 
Dorothy Larned; University of Massachusetts, Edwin D. Driver, Robert M. 
Thomas; Memphis State College, Robert C. Anderson, William Brotherton, 
Robert E. Cramer, Dewey B. Folden, Jr., Charles G. Hamilton, Robert L. 
Harris, Mary D. Lewis, Marie McCormack, G. Robert Mohr, Elma Roane, 
Charles R. Spindler, Clarence L. Underwood, A. Earl Wilkinson, Lawrence 
Wynn; University of Miami, Charles M. Chuckrow, Sydney J. Greenberg, 
Robert T. Tindal, Paul R. Yarck; Northern Michigan College of Education, 
Marjorie T. Bingham, Clarence M. Bjork, W. Donald Nelsen, Jean R. Pear- 
man, Marvin E. Rolfs, Kauko Wahtera, Geraldine Weideman, Casey C. Wig- 
gins, Daniel J. Zwemer; Western Michigan College of Education, Thelma E. 
Anton, Elmer R. Beloof, William J. Berry, Donald G. Forgays, A. Verne Ful- 
ler, Julian Greenlee, Deldee M. Herman, Mate G. Hunt, James O. Knauss, 
Daniel A. Kyser, Marguerite Logan, Jean Malmstrom, Helen E. Master, 
Frederick J. Rogers, Katharine D. Rogers, Robert R. Russel, Cyril L. Stout, 
Marion Tamin; Michigan State College, John M. Klock, Ann K. Schuster, 
Lawrence M. Sommers; University of Michigan, Robert Anderson, Gerald M. 
Ridenour; Middlebury College, Lincoln F. Hanson, Robert M. Klein, Walter 
P. Savage, James B. Van Wart; Mills College, Margaret E. Lyon; Min- 
nesota State Teachers College (St. Cloud), H. Norman Benedict, Robert 
Boniece, Maxine Nordquist; University of Minnesota, John Bowditch III. 
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Winston A. Close, Gladys Gibbens, Arthur E. Hutchins, James J. Jenkins, 
Barry Marks, Henry H. Morgan, Norman C. Nagle, Howard F. Nelson, John 
J. Neumaier, William V. O’Connor, Clement Ramsland, Robert C. Rathburn, 
Ephraim Rosen, Wallace A. Russell, Mary C. Turpie, Walter K. Vivrett, 
John T. Wheeler, John F. Wilhelm; University of Minnesota (Duluth Branch), 
Robert L. Heller; Mission House College and Theological Seminary, Earl G. 
Reinholz; Mississippi Southern College, Roy G. Bigelow, Starling A. Cumber- 
worth, Joshua M. Missal, Lloyd Patten, Pauline Rawlings, H. William Rode- 
mann, Leon A. Wilber; Mississippi State College, Irva Bryant, William F. 
Heald, Ross E. Hutchins, George W. Johnston, Elbert D. McKissack, Robert 
A. Weber; University of Mississippi, Joseph Cerny, Vance S. Jennings, Young 
J. McGaha; Northwest Missouri State College, Harold A. Mulford, Jr.; 
Southeast Missouri State College, Robert J. Smith; Southwest Missouri 
State College, Kenneth Dustman, Armida Koivisto; Northern Montana Col- 
lege, Clifton S. Jackson, William E. Lisenby, Ellsworth A. Morgan; Mon- 
tana State College, Bernice Lamb; Montana State University, Robert L. 
Clewett, John A. Harris, Kenneth P. McLaughlin, Carling Malouf, Ellis L. 
Waldron, Bruce K. Wood; Monticello College, Hillis Arnold, Shirley R. Hoff- 
mann; Mount Holyoke College, Margaret S. Wilson; College of Mount St. 
Joseph-on-the-Ohio, Margaret L. Ryan; Muhlenberg College, Andrew S. 
Bullis, Charles W. Hepner, Stuart E. Jenness, Thomas B. Lloyd; Muskingum 
College, David D. Burks, Darrell Holmes, Theodore J. Huesemann, Lauren A. 
King, Earl L. Riggle, Anna J. Treece, Stanley P. Wagner. 

University of Nebraska, J. R. Blanchard, Merle J. Brinegar, Frances E 
Buell, Mary M. Doak, Clara C. Gross, Ruth J. Hadley, Anatol Helman, Eva 
M. Heuser, Lloyd K. Jackson, Elsie M. Jevons, Eugene M. Johnson, Willard 
L. Leeds, Frank A. Lundy, Patricia H. Marvin, Charles H. Miller, Rosalind 
Morris, Charlotte W. Ratcliffe, Kathryn R. Renfro, Marguerite Shepherd, 
Annie Laurie Smith, Arthur J. Vennix, Donald R. Warner, Ruby C. Wilder; 
Nebraska Wesleyan University, Leonard Paulson; University of Nevada, 
Keiste Janulis, James A. Langford; New England Conservatory of Music, 
Alexandra Nurezynski; New Mexico State College, Russell K. Sherburne, 
Elsie Deane Stroman; New Mexico School of Mines, Robert S. Barton, James 
B. Delamater; University of New Mexico, Louis S. Gerber, Leighton H. John- 
son, Davidson B. McKibbin; New York State College for Teachers (Buffalo), 
Myron C. Northrup, Dallas E. Webb; New York State Teachers College 
(Oneonta), Katherine E. Hobbie; New York State Teachers College (Os- 
wego), Bernard V. Dietz, Ida L. Noyes, Frank E. Robinson, Marian V. Strick- 
land; New York University, Arnold L. Goren, Kenneth O. Hovet, Leon Polan- 
sky, Theodore D. Rice, George Seville, David Wechsler; Newark College of 
Engineering, Edward F. Johnson; North Carolina State College, David O. 
Daniel, Jr., Eric B. DeGroat, Arthur C. Hayes, Ivan Hostetler, Harold Keat- 
ing, Walter M. Kulash, Wreal L. Lott, David Lowenthal, John F. Miller, 
William E. Smith; University of North Carolina, Augustus T. Miller, Jr.; 
Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina, Mary E. Barwick, 
Lawrence L. Graves, Lenore O’Boyle; North Dakota Agricultural College, 
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Richard Lyons, Edward J. Stone, Jesse B. Williams; North Dakota State 
Teachers College (Minot), Emma Aboltins, Richard H. Brewer, Lola W. 
Dokken, Walter J. Gohman, Ted Keck, Virginia G. Williams; University of 
North Dakota, James C. Hodgetts, Leonard E. Miller, S. Donald Robertson, 
Ruth E. Shrader, Lawrence Summers; Northwestern University, Ralph P. 
Boas, Jr., F. Virgil Boyd, Walter C. Brown, Martin Cattoni, Walter E. Cowart, 
Robert Delaney, Donley F. Feddersen, Thomas M. Folds, Manley G. Good- 
rick, Thomas C. Holyoke, Robert V. McCormack, Ambrose M. Reiter, Ed- 
ward E. Rennhack, James K. Robinson, Karl de Schweinitz, Jr., Harold G. 
Shane, Lawrence L. Werboff; Norwich University, John W. Ferrett III; 
University of Notre Dame, Boleslaw Szczesniak. 

Oberlin College, John Kneller, Paul W. Scheid, Sheldon S. Wolin; Ogle- 
thorpe University, James R. Miles; Ohio State University, John J. Balles, 
Robert M. Basile, Donald S. Bell, Charles L. Blackman, Robert M. Boyd, 
Raymond E. Cray, Clifford R. Cutright, Ralph H. Davidson, Richard S. 
Davidson, Verne C. Finkner, Helene Heye, Robert L. Jeffers, Robert Kaplin, 
Thomas H. Langlois, Arthur D. Lynn, Jr., Sheldon S. Myers, Carl E. Nielsen, 
Norbert F. O’Donneil, John A. Ramseyer, William W. Shideler, Mervin G. 
Smith, John B. Titchener, Eve E. Turnbull, Francis L. Utley, Elaine K. Wea- 
ver; Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, Oliver M. Robertson; 
University of Oklahoma, Carlton W. Berenda, Sanford M. Roberts, Richard J. 
Teweles; Olympic College, George W. Mally, Philip O. Vulliet; Central Ore- 
gon Community College, Morton Kroll, Richard R. Schultz, Ruth Winchell; 
Oregon State College, Thomas J. Campbell, Donavon D. MacPherson, Jes- 
salee Mallalieu, Raymond Mount, Jr., Elna C. Petersen, Stuart B. Seaton, 
Maryanne Staton; Oregon State System of Higher Education—-General Ex- 
tension Service—Vanport Center, W. Arthur Boggs, Clyde R. Johnson, Ella 
G. Litchfield; University of Oregon, Robert C. Gordon, Arthur C. Hearn, 
Roland H. Heatlie, Wilbur R. Hubbard, Sylvan N. Karchmer, Harry T. Kop- 
lin, Robert E. Nye, John Pierce-Jones, Raymonde Richard, Alan W. Roecker, 
J. Francis Rummel, George A. White, John M. Williamson. 

Pace College, Donald Phillips, John M. Waldman; College of the Pacific, 
John S. Spears; Pennsylvania College for Women, Clifford Taylor; Penn- 
sylvania State College, Cole Brembeck, Alice B. Dickinson, David J. Dickin- 
son, Roy G. Ehman, Arthur W. Einstein, Ila H. Gehman, Elmer A. Gross, 
Joseph L. Grucci, Louis A. Legory, Shiou-Chuan Sun; Pennsylvania State 
Teachers College (California), Angus H. Douple, Harry L. Monroe; Pennsyl- 
vania State Teachers College (East Stroudsburg), Marie C. Brown, William 
N. Martin, Rose B. Morrera; Pennsylvania State Teachers College ( Millers- 
ville), Mary A. Brightbill; University of Pennsylvania, William B. Castetter, 
William L. Einolf, David C. Fowler, James House, Jr., Wallace H. Maw, Ar- 
nold G. Reichenberger, Jesse L. Scott, Harold S. Stine, Bertram W. Zumeta; 
Philander Smith College, Lucy C. Barrow; Phoenix College, John T. Auston, 
Jerry W. Robinson; University of Pittsburgh, Palmer L. Beebe, Albert W. 
Bendig, Mervin L. Binstock, Holbrook G. Botset, Charles F. Brand, Merrill 
B. Conover, J. Clifton Eselman, Anne M. Fisher, Mollie D. Foster, Harry 
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Gnatkowski, Clarence W. Hagan, Zeva B. Haible, Martin Hanig, T. Lyle 
Hazlett, George M. Howe, Lawrence R. Hugo, Ralph E. Jenson, Robert 
Kalchthaler, Vigdor W. Kavaler, Doris I. Korol, Richard L. Krumm, Abe 
Laufe, S. Wah Leung, Catherine McClure, John F. H. Neeson, Milton E. 
Nicholson, William C. Panetta, Anthony F. Parella, Francis J. Pilgrim, Wil- 
liam F. Pinkerton, Walter Raskowski, William Rudoy, Peter A. Sciullo, Sidney 
S. Spatz, Doris S. Stewart, Ross A. Webb, Edgar F. Wells, George Wolff; 
University of Portland, James G. Anderson, Carl Bonhorst, Blondel H. Carle- 
ton, Cornelius V. Cremer, John Cruikshank, Milton K. Davis, Douglas A. 
Dean, Philippe R. De La Mare, Charles E. Dietz, M. Joseph Foran, Francis B. 
Goodrich, Arthur B. Hitchcock, Viadas Juodeika, Joel F. Kahn, William G. 
Keane, James M. Keys, Charles E. Lauer, Maurice J. Lessard, Phillip Loprinzi, 
Mary Manning, Brunetta Mazzolini, Olin Metzer, John A. Molter, Paul E. 
Ouelette, Arnold B. Peterschmidt, Isabella Piana, Edward J.Sandstrom, Charles 
H. Savage, Jr., Alexander Scharbach, Philip S. Skell, Nello Spada, Merle A. 
Starr, Ferdinand Stern, Walter J. Stott, Rudolph Vuksich, Paul E. Wack, 
Narciso W. Zancanella; Pratt Institute, George A. Finch, Russell W. Nash, 
Howard Nechamkin, Ransom E. Noble, Jr., Elizabeth M. Quier, Kenneth E. 
Quier, Herbert Schiller, Marie Schimmel, Helen L. Smith; College of Puget 
Sound, Norman R. Anderson, Alice C. Bond, Edward H. Butler, Willis L. 
Carruth, John W. Carter, Stanley G. Champ, Margaret W. Davis, Faye Duke, 
Helen McK. Fossum, John P. Heinrick, Leonard Jacobsen, Julius P. Jaeger, 
David L. Jamieson, Clyde Keutzer, Leslie R. Loschen, Christian Miller, 
Margaret Myles, Marguerite Paulsen, Richard F. Peterson, John W. Phillips, 
Ivan B. Rasmussen, Paul J. Revitt, Robert D. Sprenger, Helen L. Van Gilder, 
Lynn L. Wentworth; Purdue University, Raphael O. Bachmann, John E. 
Christian, Gustav E. Cwalina, John B. Data, Leroy D. Edwards, Esther M. 
Haber, Hubert Jannach, Gerald R. Leslie, Justine B. O’Reilly, Frances Patton, 
Egil Ramstad, Wallace J. Richardson, Forest W. Stearns, Joseph C. Stockdale, 
Jr. 

Queens College (New York), Robert W. Edgar, Helen F. Storen, Mildred M. 
Sullivan. 

University of Redlands, Warren P. Mild; Reed College, Lewis H. Klein- 
holz; Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Jack C. Gibson; Roanoke College, 
Frank E. Snow; University of Rochester, William H. Gilman, Virgil Topazio; 
Rockford College, Christine Kinnaird, Gertrude A. Mead; Roosevelt College, 
Saul Dorfman, Abraham A. Hurwicz, Ralph L. Wagner, Jr.; Rutgers Univers- 
ity, L. Frederic Hough, Thomas La Costa, Angelo Lanza di Trabia, Edward F. 
McDonough, Jr., John J. O’Connor, Clarence S. Platt, J. David Reed, W. Rei 
Robbins, Milton M. Schwartz, Philip A. Vaughan, Harold S. Weiss, Peter E. 
Wolfe. 

Sacramento College, Howard C. Day; Sacramento State College, George 
W. Bemis, Earl C. Segrest, Samuel E. Wood; St. Lawrence University, Wil- 
liam B. Axtell, Howard B. Robinson; St. Louis College of Pharmacy and Allied 
Sciences, James R. Thayer; St. Mary’s College (California), Yale Meyer; 
St. Michael’s College, Edward A. Janasz, Thomas J. Moran, Raymond J. 
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Pierzchalski, Clement D. Shaw; San Diego State College, Robert F. Wilcox; 
San Jose State College, Jeannette Alk, Raymond F. Foote, Hugh W. Gillis, 
Wesley Goddard, Walter T. Plant, Willard J. Saunders; Savannah State Col- 
lege, William H. M. Bowens, C. Vernon Clay, Janie L. Lester; Shaw Univer- 
sity, Ann W. Ferebee; Shepherd College, Guy Frank; Simmons College, 
David W. Blakeslee, Harry M. Johnson, Rollo G. Silver; Simpson College, 
Elva M. Bramhall, Virgilia R. Wade; Skidmore College, You-kuang Chu, 
Elizabeth Ennis, Elizabeth Neyland; Smith College, William A. Christian, 
Albert P. Madeira; University of the South, John O. Batson, Ben F. Cameron, 
Charles E. Cheston, David E. Frierson, R. Lansing Hicks, Robert S. Lancaster, 
Thaddeus C. Lockard, Jr., Tudor S. Long, Abbott C. Martin, Frederick Q. 
Shafer, Dan A. Thomas, Bayly Turlington, John M. Webb; University of 
South Carolina, Foy M. Buchanan, Carol J. Carlisle, Hubert Spigner, Robert 
C. Stokes; South Dakota State College, Edward C. Berry; University of 
South Dakota, Wesley R. Hurt, Jr., Willard V. Thompson, Elmer G. Trotzig; 
University of Southern California, Rex Ingraham, David W. Lantis, Jules 
Pond; Southern Methodist University, Ruth Edmonson, Bob F. Perkins, 
Charles J. Pipes, Jr.; Southern University, Ira J. Graham; Southwestern 
College, Laura N. Ford; Southwestern University, P. Grady Anderson, Jud- 
son S. Custer, Mary E. Fox, Elizabeth R. Lundblad, John D. Richards, Angus 
Springer; Stanford University, Richard C. Anderson, Frederick D. Schneider, 
Benjamin V. Siegel; Stephens College, Pierre Bellmann, Curtis W. R. Lar- 
son, Armand M. Wheeler; Stout Institute, Robert W. Blaesing, Robert S. 
Swanson; Stowe Teachers College, L. I. Diuguid, Lawrence Nicholson; 
Sweet Briar College, Carol M. Rice; Syracuse University, Christian E. Gros- 
ser, Henry E. Wirth. 

Talladega College, John R. Bross, Lore M. Rasmussen; Taylor University, 
Paul D. Keller; Temple University, Alex D. Combs, Cornelius R. Guinee, 
Alfred N. Martin, Jr., J. Leland Myer; University of Tennessee, Robert M. 
Boarts, John W. Gilliland, Lawrence O. Haaby, Albert H. Musick, Nathalia 
Wright, Woodrow W. Wyatt, Sigfrid Zitzlsperger; Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College of Texas, William B. Flowers; North Texas State College, Emmett 
F. Cambron; Texas State College for Women, E. Cohyn Bowers, Frances M. 
de Cordova, Richard L. Foster, Paul J. Heinberg, Katherine Magee, Ann May, 
H. Patricia Morsani, Delta Neumann, Patricia A. Sullivan, Fanny B. Vander- 
kooi; Texas State University for Negroes, Harold W. Alexander, Arthur E. 
Burke, Flournoy A. Coles, Jr., Phillip V. Hammond, Hadley J. Simmons, Hope 
Williams; Texas Technological College, William L. Ducker, James E. Dykes, 
William M. Fox, Quanah Lewis, Robert H. Persons, Jr., Mary A. Wells, Ruth 
D. Wilson; University of Texas, Joseph K. Bailey, Walter R. Borg, Willard H. 
Brentlinger, Robert K. Buchanan, Jr., Keith Davis, William F. Fritz, John E. 
Garner, John P. Guinn, Jr., Lyle H. Kendall, Leonard A. Lecht, Joe Malik, Jr., 
Edwin W. Mumma, Raymond E. Past, Robert L. Pendley, Henry H. Schloss, 
Stella Traweek, John A. White, Rhea H. Williams; Thiel College, Robert A. 
Stallman; Tillotson College, Malvern L. Ore; Trinity College (Connecticut), 
Harold H. Benjamin, Norton Down, Alonzo G. Grace, Jr., Donald L. Herd- 
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man, Harold Holmdohl, Edwin N. Nilson, Gerald B. O’Grady, Jr., John 
Ponturo, Richard Scheuch, Robert C. Stewart, Arthur A. Vogel; Trinity Uni- 
versity, J. Ralph Ewing, Ina B. McGavock, William McGavock, Malford C. 
Schraub, John Seagle; Tufts College, Albert D. Frost, David E. Higginbotham, 
Ernest E. Leavitt, Edward J. Maskalenko, Paul Richmond, Jr., Thompson 
Stone, Frederick R. Wulsin, William S. Yeager; Tulane University of Louis- 
iana, Erich A. Albrecht, Warren Breed, Evelyn Cochran, Miriam L. Gaertner, 
Gwynn S. McPeek, Helen M. Manahan, Judson Sanderson; University of 
Tulsa, Joseph Dunlap, John D. Gemmill, Philip N. Landa. 

United States Merchant Marine Academy, Jonas Antell, William J. 
Armstrong, James F. Beatty, Luis E. Bejarano, Joseph M. Chamberlain, 
Francis D. Dwyer, Raymond Eisenberg, Alfred E. Fiore, Arthur J. Fraser, 
Peder Gald, Maurice J. Gross, Charles Hubert, Robert A. Labdon, John H. La 
Dage, John T. McKenna, Raymond C. Maloney, John C. Martin, Robert B. 
May, Walter O’Hara, Clifford W. Sandberg, Charles L. Sauerbier, Francis X. 
Schuler, George N. Steiner, Adrian C. Thieman, Myron C. Thomas, Owen E. 
Thompson, Victor E. Tyson, William A. A. Wichert; Upsala College, Donald 
R. Lintvedt, Frank S. McKenna, Helen L. Neiwirth, Andrew E. Svenson, Es- 
ton T. White; Utah State Agricultural College, Mary L. Bastow, George Q. 
Bateman, Carroll Draper, H. Wayne Driggs, Oliver W. Harris, Conrad V. 
Hatch, Walter R. Hill, Jr.. W. R. Jenkins, Vern K. Kupfer, V. R. Magleby, 
Reese P. Maughan, J. Harry Plummer, Richard M. Rowley, D. Clarence 
Schmutz; University of Utah, Clifford G. Bryner, H. Edward Flanders, Ross 
N. Kusian, Robert Sanks, Austin L. Wahrhaftig, Neal E. Wood. 

Vanderbilt University, David L. Hill, Henry N. Williams; Vassar College, 
Helen Brainard, L. Elaine Du Charme, Lewis S. Feuer, Camila Henriquez- 
Urena, Leon Katz, Genevieve Lechevalier, Pilar de Madariaga, Mary Mother- 
sill, Donald M. Pearson, Sarah A. Richards, Margaret R. Wright; University of 
Vermont, David Kinsey, Harold S. Schultz; Villanova College, John S. Alexan- 
der; Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Georgie T. Davis, Carroll C. Flora, Lin- 
ton Hainer, John E. Manahan, Louise E. Shriver; Virginia State College, 
Elsie C. Heiskell; University of Virginia (Mary Washington College), Charles 
W. Cox. 

Wabash College, J. Harry Cotton; Wagner Memorial Lutheran College, 
Sydney P. Welton; Wake Forest College, John W. Chandler, Robert Helm, 
James C. O’Flaherty, Stanley G. Turner; Ward-Belmont College, George A. 
Winstead; Washburn Municipal University, Robert H. Kingman; Central 
Washington College of Education, Merton R. Barry,. Marjorie J. Bergeron, 
Reed R. Hansen, Eldon E- Jacobsen, Richard W. James, Glenn D. McDonald, 
Delbert G. Peterson, Maurice L. Pettit, Margaret Servine, Jeannette Ware, 
Freda P. Wilson, Stanley P. Wronski; Washington and Jefferson College, 
David H. Newhall, University of Washington, Nicholas N. Poppe, Wellesley 
College, Nicholas A. Beadles, Katharine T. Loesch, Isabella McL. Stephens; 
Wells College, Margaret E. Reesor; Wesleyan University, Joseph Greenbaum; 
West Virginia State College, Constance Baker, Walter E. Branche, Glenn L. 
Evans, Lawrence V. Jordan; Western College, Edgar H. Chapman, Ruth C. 
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Duncan; Western Reserve University, Robert G. Allyn, Gertrude G. Benson, 
Stella Cassano, Robert N. Cook, Harry W. Daniels, Henry F. Donner, Joseph 
V. Duff, Richard H. Earhart, Charlotte P. Gonnard, William C. Grauer, John 
Holland, Werner A. Lutz, Marcel Marcotte, Margaret Marcus, Max Mark, 
John A. Muntz, Robert Obringer, Jay L. Otis, Arnold Perris, Norma Ringler, 
Manfred M. Strauss, Richard R. Stubblefield, Mathews C. Waddell, Helen 
M. Walker, Richard W. Wallen, Kathryn S. Weitzel, Donald F. Wilson; 
Westminster College (Pennsylvania), Charles G. Curtis; Whitman College, 
Joseph A. Hearst, Phyllis H. Hutchings, Stanley R. Plummer; Municipal 
University of Wichita, Amy G. Gerling, Carol S. Holman, Henry H. Malone, 
Leonard Rastrelli; Wilberforce University, Edward Charity, Ieda M. Toney; 
Willamette University, George J. Edwards; College of William and Mary, 
Douglass Adair, John K. Bare, John A. Moore, Oswald F. Schuette, Jr., Dan- 
iel J. Sorrells, Burton R. Wolin; College of William and Mary (Richmond Pro- 
fessional Institute), Charles A. B. Foster, Marvin L. Ingram, Robert D. Joy, 
Phyllis E. Kendall, Frank L. Sheldon, Volney Shepard, Edwin R. Thomas; 
Williams College, C. Frederick Rudolph, Jr., Winthrop College, Langley H. 
Wood; Wisconsin State Teachers College (Eau Claire), Andrew Kafka, Kath- 
leen Olson, Axel P. Peterson, Evelyne M. Sawatzkey; University of Wiscon- 
sin, Donald M. Anderson, Edward D. Cleveland, Robert Crane, Leon D. Ep- 
stein, Louis J. Gosting, David E. Green, Stanley B. Greenfield, Charles E. 
Higbie, Francis D. Hole, John V. Irwin, Samuel A. Ives, Henry J. Kubiak, 
Herbert W. Levi, W. Robert Marshall, Jr., Gerhard B. Naeseth, Philip A. 
Orpurt, Kenneth H. Parsons, Michael B. Petrovich, Robert Roessler, Antonio 
Sanchez-Barbudo, A. E. Whitford, George H. Young; Wittenberg College, 
Bernard J. Allison; College of Wooster, Hans H. Jenny; University of Wyo- 
ming, Bruno E. K. Alter, Jr., Louis R. Fina, Jesse B. Johnson, Theodore O. 
King, Max M. Mortland, Lois B. Payson. 

Yankton College, Joseph S. Haruda, Ralph J. Hoffman; Yeshiva University, 
Helmut E. Adler, Karl Adler, Shelley R. Saphire. 


Junior 


Boston University, Oswald O. Schrag; Bowling Green State University, 
Irene C. Ellis, Ezra Vogel; Brandeis University, Richard G. Axt, Isadora Ber- 
man; Brooklyn College, Kia K. Wang; University of Buffalo, Stanley D. 
Mattes, Catholic University of America, Frank Seward; University of Con- 
necticut, Merton S. Honeyman, Cyril W. Kupferberg; Cornell University, 
Frank J. Hilferty; University of Denver, Murray Deutsch, M. Gene Harvey, 
Doris E. Horney, Norman E. Iverson, Mozelle Johnson, Beulah Ricketts, 
Earl W. Shaffer, John K. Wilcox; Iowa State College, Bert H. Clampitt, Mar- 
vin E. Ebel; Kansas State College, Maurice B. Morgan, Richard R. Patter- 
son; University of Kansas, Harold E. Bernhardt, Jr.; University of Kansas 
City, Philip H. McAvoy, Joanne S. Skillman, Paul I. Watson; University of 
Kentucky, James L. Hurd; Louisiana State University, Georgene Macso; 
University of Maine, Edgar A. Stoddard, Jr., University of Miami, David H 
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Cohn, William D. Harper; Michigan State College, Louis P. Greenberg; 
University of Michigan, Morton Wagman; University of Nebraska, Marion 
M. Crain, Lynn F. Taylor; Northwestern University, Milton U. Johnson; 
Ohio State University, Elizabeth C. Hillier, Jeanne B. Scott; Pennsylvania 
State College, Gordon K. Grigsby; University of Pittsburgh, Leon A. Bach- 
rach, Janice M. Griewahn; St. Michael’s College, Edward J. Casey; Univer- 
sity of Southern California, Murray Tondow; University of Texas, Marjorie 
Adams, Harry Williams, Jr.; Not in Accredited Institutional Connections, 
Ethel D. Clifton (M.A., University of Colorado), Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; 
Virgil F. Dougherty (Graduate work, University of Colorado), Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma; Ethel R. Schaible (Graduate work, University of Nebraska), 
Le Mars, Iowa; Lawrence E. Scheving (M.S., De Paul University), Lockport, 
Illinois; Lorette Thureston (Graduate work, Fordham University), New 
York, New York; Virgil J. Wynne (M.A., George Peabody College for 
Teachers), Montgomery, West Virginia. 


Elections to Membership 


The Committee on Admission of Members announces the election 
to membership in the Association of 1595 Active and 34 Junior 
Members as follows: 


Active 


Adams State College, Shirley M. Bradshaw, Ira Richardson, Robb L. Shanks; 
Adelphi College, Muriel Crosby, Carl N. Degler, Pierre Garai, William W. 
Moore, Mary L. Weber; Agricultural, Mechanical and Normal College, Auguste 
D. Bellegarde, Ida R. Bellegarde; University of Akron, Anna B. Chalfant, 
Harold Landfield, Dorothy Laubacher, Ernest R. Lawrence, Gwendolyn D. 
Scott; Alabama Agricultural and Mechanical College, Abigail K. Hobson, 
Irma L. Hollins; Alabama College, Leonard M. Davis, Sigrid P. Gould, Ethel 
Marshall, Quinn Tyler, Mary H. Whatley; Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
Dorothy D. Arnold, James E. Bagwell, James W. Bennett, Jr., Robert O. 
Boston, Neil J. Brennan, Milton W. Brietzke, Howard W. Burnette, Robert 
K. Butz, John M. Chilton, John E. Deloney, Manfred F. DeMartino, William 
P. Dorné, Gladys S. Garrow, Joseph H. Harrison, Jr., George Herman, Otto 
Hollaway, James A. Howard, Vernon W. Lapp, Robert T. McMillan, Eleanor 
F. Maxwell, Herbert E. Metz, Robert W. Montgomery, Alvin J. Owens, 
Charles I. Patterson, H. T. Pruett, J. M. Rash, Robert R. Rea, Virginia C. 
Ritchie, William A. Rutledge, Floyd S. Smith, Albert T. Sprague, Raymond 
H. White; University of Alabama, Jane E. Beasley, J. Jefferson Bennett, 
Joseph A. Bennett, William R. Bennett, Thomas E. Brassell, C. Raymond 
Carlson, Howard A. Folts, Thomas R. Ford, Richard B. Freeman, Joe H. 
Handwerk, Kenneth Harwood, Herbert D. Hays, Charles M. Hewitt, Jr., Ella 
C. Jones, Stuart L. Knowlton, Edward P. Mikol, Mable D. Mills, Frederic 
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D. Ogden, Ernest F. Patterson, Robert H. Perine, Douglas A. R. Peyman, 
Fritjof A. Raven, James W. Smith, Sarah A. Verner; Alfred University, 
Lawrence R. Bickford, Jr., Walter I. Lang, John Levinson; Allegheny College, 
Willard G. Bloodgood, Lewis Pino, Jo Anne Smit; Amherst College, Edward 
Ames, Otis Cary, Philip Chenoweth, Wendell Clausen, Arthur P. Gardner, 
Stewart L. Garrison, William W. Gibson, David M. Good, Robert F. Grose, 
Kenneth W. Johnson, Winthrop O. Judkins, Theodore Koester, Richard N. 
Rose, Robert R. Staley; Arizona State College (Tempe), Glenn Austin; 
University of Arizona, Glenn A. Baker, James A. Beatson, Vincent F. Boland, 
Harold E. Broadbooks, Ivan Culbertson, Edward B. Danson, Arthur J. Detrie, 
Betty Ann Donnan, Donald G. Duncan, Gordon H. Fleming, Dorothea C. 
Garritson, Joseph R. Hambenne, Frank L. Hoskins, Jr., Boyer Jarvis, Faye 
C. Jones, Charles H. Lowe, Jr., Daniel Matson, Michael Ordanik, Dorothy E. 
Remley, John Shirer, Richard W. Taylor, Duncan M. Thomson; Arkansas 
Polytechnic Institute, Johnny Quinton; University of Arkansas, John H. 
Bowen; Atlanta University, Hugo M. Skala. 

Ball State Teachers College, Ruth D. Alexander, F. Lemuel Anderson, Ruth 
E. Andrews, Robert P. Bell, Richard J. Callaghan, Jane L. Cates, Herbert 
W. Fred, John W. Hannaford, Charles M. Hubbard, Ednaferne Jones, Wilma W. 
Kern, Jean C. Kohler, Victor B. Lawhead, Evelyn M. Luecking, William 
Martinson, Ruth Pence, James K. Petersen, C. Dick Richards, Duane Sand- 
gren; Bard College, William M. Asip, Heinz Bertelsmann, John C. Brown, 
Raymond E. Fuessle, Edna L. Kaufman, Louis Schanker, Harvey Shapiro; 
Bates College, Ilene E. Avery, James V. Miller, Harold L. Smith, Jr.; Baylor 
University, Warren H. Adams, Walter Barbe, Edna P. Caskey, Naomi G. 
Dunlap, John K. Huckaby, Keith W. James, Eleanor J. Robinson, Hinson L. 
Trites, Gid W. Waldrop, Veva Wood; Beloit College, John V. Finch, George 
A. Willey; Berea College, George B. Daniel, Jr., Ralph T. Jans, James W. 
Russell, Donald C. Worth; Bethany College (Kansas), Charles E. Reed; 
Bethany College (West Virginia), Melvin N. Artley; Birmingham-Southern 
College, Gerald F. Rabideau; Boston College, Paul T. Banks, Vincent R. De 
Benedictis, Paul Devlin, Richard E. Downing, Albert M. Folkard, Edward L. 
Hirsh, Truman S. Licht, John F. Norton; Boston University, Orrin B. Conaway 
Jr., Allen D. Currier, Alan M. Gerlach, Hubert S. Gibbs, Justin M. Hope, 
Alan Marshall; Bowling Green State University, Bruce H. Bellard, J. Alan 
Hammack, Harvey D. Miner, Elfreda Rusher, Galen Stutsman, Robert W. 
Twyman; Brandeis University, Saul G. Cohen, Svend Laursen, Bernard 
Mishkin, Susan Sharkey, Marie Syrkin, John B. Wight; Briarcliff Junior 
College, John B. Sisley; University of Bridgeport, William Banks, Rose M. 
Davis, Mary M. Donovan; Brooklyn College, Francis T. Bonner, Helen 
S. Brell, Nicholas D. Cheronis, Rhoda Ellis, Ruth W. Gavian, David I. Gold- 
man, Sidney E. Lind, Emanuel Mehr, David H. Raab, Benjamin Rivlin, Re- 
becca D. Ruggles, Shirley Ullman, Margaret L. Wiley; Polytechnic Institute 
of Brooklyn, Aida Kalish; Bryn Mawr College, Mabel Lang, Gertrude C. 
K. Leighton, Heinz Politzer, Caroline Robbins, Isabel S. Stearns; University 
of Buffalo, Robert W. Conn, George A. Edwards, Marvin J. Feldman. 
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University of California, Woodrow Borah, Mary A. Dumas, M. B. Emeneau, 
William W. Fearnside, Alfred L. Foster, Louis A. MacKay; University of 
California (Los Angeles), Wesley C. Salmon; University of California (Santa 
Barbara), Herbert Fingarette, Harold J. Plous; Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, George Kozmetsky; Carroll College (Wisconsin), Mary E. Thompson; 
Catholic University of America, Edward P. Arbez, Frank A. Biberstein, Bren- 
dan Connolly, Joseph B. McAllister, Thomas J. Mac Kavanagh, Joseph Miller, 
Paul P. Nesbeda, Pascal P. Parente, Rocco E. Porreco, Antonio S. Rosso, 
Barbara F. Van Tassel; Central College (Iowa), George D. Straton; Central 
State College, Arteola B. Dew; Centre College of Kentucky, Marjorie Brad- 
ford, William E. Hudson, W. Boyd McDowell; Champlain College, Arthur 
Blake, Robert S. Davidon, Samuel Feldman; Chicago City Junior College 
(Wilson Branch), Philip A. Constantinides, Robert A. Park, Eugene R. Spang- 
ler; University of Chicago, Helen H. Perlman; Chico State College, Edward 
C. Guilford; University of Cincinnati, Martin Berman; The City College, 
Philip H. Brunstetter; The City College (Commerce Center), Vivian H. S. 
Mercier; Clark University, Henry C. Borger, Jr., Samuel P. Cowardin III, 
James S. Edwards, Marc Raeff; Clemson Agricultural College, Lyman R. 
Hammett, Roy E. Jumper, James T. Lazar, Jr., Jim T. Long, Richard W. Van 
Fossen; Coe College, Harlan G. H. Bartram, John A. Fisher, William T. H. 
Jackson, Ralph L. Langenheim, Jr., Lawrence B. Wick, Robert L. Winestone, 
John N. Zneimer; Colgate University, Rest Fenner, Jr.; Colorado Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, Virginia Copeland; Colorado College, Joseph S. 
Leech; Western State College of Colorado, Clarence H. Cook, Lorena A. 
Harrison; University of Connecticut, Floyd Dotson, Norman Kogan, Robert 
P. Newman, David Zeaman; The Cooper Union, Milton Alpern, Vernon A. 
Wallace; Cornell College, Dwain E. Dedrick, Robert C. Jeffrey, James E. 
Lesch, Harry J. Miller, Gretchen Rhoads, Ralph H. Shepherd, Patricia Wood; 
Cornell University, John W. Bicknell; Creighton University, Michele Gerundo, 
Donald L. Stumpff. 

Dartmouth College, Joseph J. Ermenc, Lloyd S. Naramore; Davidson 
College, Paul G. Cheatham, Guy B. Hathorn; Denison University, Gary C. V. 
Gawain, Courtney B. Lawson, Paul E. Nelson, Jr., James G. Traynham; De 
Paul University, Charles O. Carlstrom, Walter E. Case, Earl Christmas, Emil 
S. Gollubier, H. Maurice Jones, Saul Kasman, James F. Larkin, Henry J 
Macie, Henry Munn, Joseph Papin, Herman J. Pedtke, Edgar Scully, Vladimir 
A. Sklodowski, Lawrence M. Speaker, Si Richard Wynn; DePauw University, 
Charles O. Aschmann, Jr., Lorna Barber, Boyd Collins, Wallace B. Graves, 
Robert G. Grocock, Herbert L. Heller; Dickinson College, Frank R. Maze; 
Drake University, Lloyd J. Borstelmann; Duke University, Royall Brandis, 
Bingham Dai, William E. DeTurk, Robert L. Dickens, Bradford Dunham, 
Eugene Greuling, Walter G. Klopfer, Robert G. Lewis, Charles H. Livengood, 
Everett J. Mann, Jack D. Myers, James H. Phillips, Charles H. Sawyer. 
James E. Walter; Duquesne University, Frederick I. Tsuji. 

Earlham College, Mabel Arnold, Warder H. Cadbury, E. Orville Johnson; 
Emory University, L. Berry Brown, Thomas W. Christopher, Joseph M. Conant. 
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Arva C. Floyd, Ada Fort, John H. Goff, Robert H. Hall, Alan L. Hodge, John 
L. Hodges, Donald Holmes, Charles D. Hounshell, Ben F. Johnson, Jr., George 
R. Keys, Milton D. Krueger, Robert Lagemann, Frank M. Laney, Jr., Carmine 
R. Linsalata, Thomas E. McDonough, Joseph V. Michalski, George A. Neely, 
Joseph Carlton Nunan, Ward Pafford, C. Ralph Partington, Robert T. Roelofs, 
James M. Smith, Raymond F. Stewart, Sidney P. Vail, Carl A. Whitaker, Tate 
Whitman, Edwin L. Williams, Jr.; Eureka College, Grayson W. Brottmiller, 
Anne Greene, Alvin E. Thomas, Robert L. Wacker, Donald C. Ward. 

Fairmont State College, Luella R. Mundel; Florida Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, Charles J. Stanley, Jr.; Florida Southern College, Eliza- 
beth Roller; Florida State University, Mary V. Alexander, Richard M. Baker, 
Jr., Kathrine A. Beck, Ralph M. Dreger, Arnold J. Falk, Juanita Gibson, 
Thomas A. Gleeson, James M. Gunn, Edwin R. Hartz, Steven L. Jamison, 
Annie Laurie McElhenie, Joseph E. Newton, M. Luella Richey, George L. 
Rogosa; University of Florida, Mell H. Atchley, J. Palmer Boggs, William F. 
Callander, Albertus J. Cone, G. William Crist, Jr., Alfred Diamant, Barry 
Fagin, Morton M. Gordon, John W. Greiner, Laszlo Hetenyi, J. Robert Karp, 
Werner Lauter, Fletcher Martin, Darrel J. Mase, John A. Penrod, Gordon B. 
Pyle, Robert T. Rickert, F. Virginia Rohde, George Spache; Franklin and 
Marshall College, Edward W. Lautenschlager, Charles Mayaud, Glenn E. 
Miller, Jr. 

Georgetown University, Willy E. Baensch, Earl B. Barnes, Francis Forster, 
Charles A. Hufnagel, F. X. James Owens, Martin Rubin; Georgia Institute of 
Technology, John B. Hamilton, William M. Spicer; University of Georgia. 
Acton R. Brown, John W. Foster, Charlotte Newton; Goucher College, Harry 
W. Basehart, Madeline M. Fusco, Helen M. Garth, Mary V. Reed, Kenneth 
O. Walker; Grinnell College, Joseph Dunner, Kenyon A. Knopf. 

Hamilton College, John A. Acker, Jr., Edwin B. Barrett, Richard Clelland, 
Franklin G. Hamlin, Frank A. Piano, Landon G. Rockwell, Kessel Schwartz; 
Hamline University, Richard R. Marsh; Harpur College, Lewis M. Alexander. 
Helmut Aulbach, Aldo S. Bernardo, Michael Bochnak, Atwell M. Bookmiller, 
Clement G. Bowers, William B. Coate, Jacob Edelheit, Rolland R. Lutz, Jr., 
Otakar Machotka, Robert H. Penfield, Lawrence Pisani, Edward R. Pomeroy, 
Jack W. Rollow, Frederic St. Aubyn, Robert H. Tucker, John DeV. William- 
son; Harris Teachers College, Charles S. Hensley, Frank M. Sskwor; Hart- 
wick College, Waldo B. Cookingham, Alban W. Hoopes, Robert C. Lamm, 
Dale W. Patton, Arthur H. Reents, Frederic F. Swift, Walter H. Whybrew, 
W. Tasker Witham; Harvard University, Charles P. Whitlock; University of 
Hawaii, Frank R. Wilkinson; Hobart and William Smith Colleges, George 
Calingaert; Hofstra College, Martin Blumenson; Hood College, Thomas B 
Brumbaugh, Frederick D. Eddy; Howard University, Marion T. Wright. 

College of Idaho, Joseph M. Rankin; North Idaho Junior College, Gerald O. 
Wendt; Northern Idaho College of Education, Lenus L. Carlson; Idaho State 
College, Clarence C. Moore, Thomas T. Tucker, Jr.; Illinois College, Edward 
D. Ives; Illinois Institute of Technology, George J. Andrews, Albert D. Bider- 
man, Jack L. Bright, Ray E. Dawson, Robert W. Frank, Jr., Paul Gordon, Eric 
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T. B. Gross, Ernest L. Hixson, Victor A. Thompson; Eastern Illinois State 
College, Doris G. Barclay, James G. Eberhardt, Jr., Dorothy M. Hart, 
William D. Miner, Raymond A. Plath, Donald A. Rothschild, Nannilee 
Saunders, Kathryn C. Sneesby, Dorothy I. Townsend; Western Illinois State 
College, Herman Griesenbrock, Jr., Ralph S. Havener, Jr., Voris V. King, 
Merle E. Lundvall, Geneva Nay, Orpha Ochse, Jack A. Peterson, Marguerite 
T. Schormann; Illinois State Normal University, Alma Bremer, Ethel M. Burris 
Anne Cameron, Harold L. De Weese, Christine P. Ingram, Marie Jessa, 
Bernadine Johnson, Frances F. Kline, John B. McCann, Stanley S. Marzolf, 
Charles W. Poppenheimer, Charles B. Porter, Mary Rozum, Theodore Sands, 
Donald Templeton, Sadie B. Udstuen, Charlotte E. Wilcox; Southern Illinois 
University, Mary N. Barron, A. Frank Bridges, Anne Buis, Albert J. Croft, 
Eugene D. Fitzpatrick, Beatrice M. Flori, Marjorie Latchaw, Robert A. Mc- 
Grath, Daniel Orloff, Marjorie Savage, William E. Simeone, Helen Starck, 
Cleo Ulm, William O. Winter; University of Illinois, William M. Capron, 
Werrett W. Charters, Jr., Marjorie Edman, Gottfried S. Fraenkel, Jessie 
Howard, Gilbert C. Kettelkamp, Francis E. Longmire, Ralph E. McCoy, 
Raymond H. McEvoy, Madeline S. Riffey, Robert E. Scott, Leslie F. Stice, 
Nelson Wax; University of Illinois (Navy Pier), Dee M. Holladay, Allen F. 
Jung, John D. McNee, Jr., Ilse E. Neumann, Sylvia Pinsky, Canio Radice, 
Dick C. Ross, José Sanchez, Robert G. Shuler; Illinois Wesleyan University, 
Edmund M. Augspurger, William H. Bettger, Edna M. Bowersox, Gustav 
P. Dinga, William A. Hetzer, William J. Kennick, Frank G. Miller, Marie J. 
Robinson, Gretchen E. Van Roy, Maurice Willis; Indiana State Teachers 
College, Carl V. Applegate, Justin D. Bradbury, Meribah Clark, Clyde E. 
Crum, Richard H. Gemmecke, Martha Pearman, Gladys M. Rohrig, Evelyn 
Wenzel; Indiana University, S. Paul Akana, Mildred M. Arnold, Arthur P. 
Coladarci, Marion Gaber, Charles B. Heiser, Jr., Robert A. Miller, Raymond 
G Murray; Iowa State College, William G. Gaessler, Robert Getty, Roy E. 
Le Moine, Joseph G. O’Mara, Raymond C. Palmer; State University of Iowa, 
Ake L. Alin, Charles W. Davidson, Wayburn S. Jeter, Ted McCarrel, Lola 
Reppert, Walter F. Wood, Marion V. Wurster. 

Johns Hopkins University, William F. Albright, Malcolm C. Moos, Clifford 
T. Morgan; Joplin Junior College, Lloyd L. Dryer. 

Kalamazoo College, H. Lewis Batts, Jr., Eleanor R. Baum, John A. Copps, 
Elton W. Ham, Nelson G. Lofstedt, Hilda T. Myers, Voldemars Rushevics, 
Ivor D. Spencer; Kansas State College, Robert Katz, Giles M. Sinclair, 
Homer E. Socolofsky; Kansas State Teachers College (Emporia), Helen M. 
Douglass, Mary A. Kretsinger, Charles M. Masten, Sally O’Callaghan, 
C. Richard Orr, Vonnie Ree Powell, Charles M. Thompson, Kathryn Whitten; 
Kansas State Teachers College (Pittsburg), Hazel M. Batzer, Leroy Brewing- 
ton, Helen K. Carney, Alice Elliott, Leo M. Ensman, Prentice E. Gudgen, 
Helen Kriegsman, Ulf Ostergaard, Ralph W. Wright; University of Kansas, 
Oswald P. Backus, Klaus Berger, E. Gordon Collister, Frances W. Feist, 
Quintin Johnstone, Nino Lo Bello, Walter S. Robinson, Jr., Ambrose Saricks, 
Thomas D. Schocken, William P. Smith, James L. Wortham; University of 
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Kansas City, Robert T. Collins, Margaret S. Dudley, Martin Levit, Henry E. 
Scott, Jr.; Kent State University, George G. Berzinec, Geraldine A. Craig, 
Robert E. Day, Willburt D. Ham, Florence M. Hellman, Arthur Kaltenborn, 
Jr.; University of Kentucky, Norman H. Binger, Charles F. Diehl, Fred E. 
Harris, Robert L. Hopper, W. Hugh Jansen, Robert D. North, Helen M. Reed, 
W. Roy Tabb, John H. Ubben, Kenneth E. Vanlandingham; Kentucky 
Wesleyan College, Raymond T. Hill, Wayne McLain, Katie M. Peterson, 
William E. Sawyer; Kenyon College, David C. Henderson; Knoxville College, 
Lois L. Russell, Rea Whetstone. 

Lafayette College, Paul A. Pfretzchner, Richard A. Walker; Lake Forest 
College, Jerald D. Arehart, Peter J. Bussone, John C. Converse, Robert B. 
Killingsworth, Walter H. Lemm, Herbert A. Nicholaus, Donna J. Shaver; 
La Salle College, Charles V. Kelly, Jr.; Lewis and Clark College, Chester C. 
Frisbie, Alva Graham, Robert E. McCoy, P. Marion Simms, Jr., Arthur L. 
Throckmorton, John F. Wallbridge; Little Rock Junior College, John R. 
Hodges; Los Angeles State College, Frederick B. Shroyer; Louisiana State 
University, William Obrinsky; University of Louisville, Carl E. Adams, Carol 
H. Ammons, Thomas R. Bailey, Simeon V. Galginaitis, Maurice I. Laney, 
Gradus L. Shoemaker, Paul K. Smith; Lowell Textile Institute, Harry C. 
Brown, Albert E. Chouinard; Loyola University (Illinois), Frances P. Cowan, 
William L. Fill, Harry L. McCloskey, Carl J. Stratman. 

Madison College, Thomas W. Leigh, Bessie E. Richardson; University of 
Maine, Joseph J. Antonitis, Gerald J. Grady, Roscoe C. Hinkle, Jr., Edwin W. 
Webber; Marquette University, James T. Farrell; Marshall College, Donald 
D. Cox, Ben W. Hope, Woodrow Morris, Ralph D. Purdy, Harold L. Willey, 
Nelson T. Williams; Western Maryland College, Charles E. Crain, Milton 
J. Huber, Jr.; University of Maryland, Mary Lee Andrews, James L. Bates, 
Gerald Corning, Herbert A. Crosman, David R. Hinton, Kathryn W. Hinton, 
Claud C. Marion, Norman R. Roth, Charles G. Sellers, Jr.; Massachusetts 
State Teachers College (Fitchburg), Rachel S. Bruce, George F. Condike, 
Cornelius S. Donoghue, Max M. Kostick, Helen B. Ross; University of Massa- 
chusetts, Helen F. Cullen, William R. Dymond, Edward Halpern, Robert 
B. Johnson, Leonard Krasner, Mark P. Levine, Martha Mathiasen, Walter 
E. Mientka, Donald E. Moser, William W. Ronan, Sidney Schoeffler, Frank 
A. Singer; University of Miami, R. Vernon Dyer, Francisco R. Espinosa, Ralph 
A. Harris, Dietrich A. Hill, Gary I. Salzman, Judson A. Samuels, Edward 
Sofen, David S. Stern, Kathe P. Wilson; Central Michigan College of Educa- 
tion, Fred R. Bush; Western Michigan College of Education, Robert S. Bowers, 
Angelo La Mariana, Ralph N. Miller, Taisto J. Niemi, Joseph C. Torok, Ruth 
C. Walmsley; Michigan College of Mining and Technology, Stewart H. Bene- 
dict, Richard A. Impola, Verno O. York; Michigan State College, Murray 
Aborn, Harris F, Beeman, Edward A. Carlin, Donald R. Come, Laurence S. 
Cooke, Parley W. Dennis, Robin A. Drews, Bernard Duffey, Russell F. Fink, 
Mary Gephart, Alec R. Gilpin, Walter J. Haney, Beatrice Hartman, Homer 
H. Hawes, Carroll Hawkins, John D. Hill, John M. Hunter, Arthur Isbit, 
Russell L. Jenkins, Leo Katz, John W. Kidd, Gerald L. Kincaid, Anthony Koo, 
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Justus van der Kroef, Donald A. Moore, J. Geoffrey Moore, Max Nelson, 
Edward A. Nordhaus, Sigmund Nosow, Russel B. Nye, George A. Petrides, 
Thomas W. Porter, Louis W. Redemsky, Frederic E. Reeve, Max T. Rogers, 
Milton Rokeach, Howard A. Rosencranz, Bernard Ross, Elizabeth Lee Schatz, 
Raymond L. Scheele, Guy E. Timmons, Robert F. Voertman, George Wexler, 
Irwin Whitaker, John W. Zimmer; Mills College, Regine B. du Planty, Anna 
L. R. Hawkes, Elsa H. Hill, Edward T. James, Janet W. James, Antonio 
Prieto; Milwaukee-Downer College, Ruth J. Morrison; Minnesota State 
Teachers College (Mankato), Eleanor A. Annis, Louis W. Balcziak, Hildegarde 
Horeni, Bruce Howden, Jeanne C. Traphagen, Alvin E. Walz, Roger L. Wil- 
liams; Minnesota State Teachers College (St. Cloud), Robert H. Brown, Floyd 
O. Gilbert, Virginia N. Harris, Marvin E. Holmgren, Page L. Ingraham, Mary 
C. Kolstad, H. P. Lohrman, Orvo E. Markkula, David B. Muirhead; Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Bernard R. Bowron, Jr., David W. Louisell, Reuel I. Lund, 
Leo Marx, John W. Weigl, Charles A. Wright; Mississippi Southern College, 
Leo R. Miller; Mississippi State College, W. B. Andrews, Leslie E. Davis, 
Alton C. Grimes, Merle W. Myers, William E. Roberts; University of Missis- 
sippi, Marvin M. Black, W. Alton Bryant, Samuel F. Clark, Roscoe Cross, 
William Eickhorst, Charles N. Fortenberry, A. Wigfall Green, William J. 
Griffiths, Jr., Frances Jacob, David McKinney, Clare L. Marquette, Bernice 
B. Rice, Alfred C. Schnur, James W. Silver; Northwest Missouri State 
College, M. Doris Hysler, James Johnson, Ruth M. Miller, Anita Rice, 
Dorothy L. Weigand; Southeast Missouri State College, Jerry C. McNeely, 
W. Joseph Uhls; Southwest Missouri State College, Don Calame, Doyle 
Kemper; Monmouth College, Robert H. Buchholz, Thomas R. Dale, Howard 
C. Gongwer, Madge S. Sanmann, George P. Scharf; Montana State College, 
Edmund Sedivy; Western Montana College of Education, Genevieve Albert- 
son, Gert L. Daniels, Mary B. Emerick, Zella K. Flores, Bertram D. Gable, 
Ralph S. Kneeland, Howard V. Leslie, Ralph C. McFadden, Walter J. Mc- 
Guire, Evelyn Mikkelsen, O. K. Moe, Arthur B. Ward; Northern Montana 
College, Millicent M. Thompson; Montgomery Junior College, Harvey J. 
Cheston, Jr., Roger W. Moore, Virginia Pinney; Monticello College, L. Eliza- 
beth Gulick, Jeanette Ross, Stephen B. Williams, Florence Wollerman, 
Herbert A. Woodbury; Morgan State College, Donald G. Brandon; Mount 
Holyoke College, Everett D. Hawkins. 

Nebraska State Teachers College (Wayne), Helen M. Cox; University of 
Nebraska, Clifton W. Ackerson, William B. Allington, Marion C. Carson, 
Dagny O. Frederickson, Dale B. Ganz, Nanette Hope, Earl F. Jenkins, Charles 
J. Kennedy, J. E. Livingston, Maurice A. Natanson, Hugo Ribeiro, Marilyn 
Schultz, Max L. Schuster, Richard Seymour, Mary J. R. Waggoner, Carlos 
L. Wear, Warner C. White, Don Woodmency; Nebraska Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Carrie McCoid; University of Nevada, Ira La Rivers, Thomas M. Little, 
John W. Morrison; New England Conservatory of Music, Jean M. Demos; 
University of New Hampshire, Roy H. Cooley, Howard B. Kriebel, Horace G. 
McDowell, Irving H. Tesmer; New Mexico State College, Ervin Ballou, John 
W. Boyd, Peter O. Cioffi, Ralph B. Crouch, Alexander Dotzenko, Ralph 
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Dressel, David B. Dunno, Latimer R. Evans, Joseph Forsyth, Richard C. 
Franklin, Norman O. Miller, Jacob Ornstein, William T. Padfield, Warren H. 
Teichner, Thomas K. Todsen, Ruth E. Westlund, Robert A. Wichert, Hershel 
Zohn; Eastern New Mexico University, Ralph R. Black, Townes Dawson, 
Leland A. Dowden, William P. Harrison, Eino A. Johnson; University of New 
Mexico, Bonner M. Crawford, Luella Heimerdinger, Rolf O. Hubbe, Douglas 
G. Humm, Eva M. Israel, George H. Johnson, Richard B. Johnson, Lyle 
Saunders; New York State College for Teachers (Albany), Joan Baden, 
Candida G. Cammarota, Beatrice C. Gatti, Billie R. Gill, David Hartley, 
William M. Hillegas, Donald J. D. Mulkerne, Carl J. Odenkirchen, James W. 
Shutt, Marjorie Smith, William E. Vickery, Paul F. Wheeler; New York State 
College for Teachers (Buffalo), William J. Barnett, D. Jeanne Boardman, 
David C. Botting, Jr., Zella May Case, Virginia Dale, Winifred Eakin, Marion 
Elmer, Richard M. Flower, Richard Gill, Manuel H. Guerra, Richard H. Lamp- 
kin, Helen Maunders, Howard J. Meyer, Pauline Neuthardt, Marguerite T. 
Patterson, Larry Provenzano, Robert T. Redden, Houston Robison, David A. 
Rogers, Joan Steinmiller, Richard A. D. Stewart, William H. Tallmadge, Nor- 
man F. Weaver, Frank W. Webster; New York State Teachers College 
(Oswego), Mary M. Gohn, Mildred R. Larson, Margaret A. Lyons, Ruth 
Modlin, W. Robert Nolan, Marcella Oberle, Vernon E. Rank, W. Stewart Tosh; 
New York University, Richard Christie, Jesse J. Dossick, Theodore G. Ehrsam, 
Ralph B. von Guerard, Robert D. Harper, D. Campbell Wyckoff; Newark 
College of Engineering, James L. Lubin; North Carolina State College, 
Charles Foster, Edward H. Lewis, Woodrow W. McPherson, Clarence C. Scar- 
borough, James A. Shackford; Woman’s College of the University of North 
Carolina, Warren Ashby; North Dakota Agricultural College, Robert E. 
Barckley, Courtney B. Cleland, John M. Delphia, Robert J. Dietz, Anthony 
Ellner, Jr., Theodore L. Foster, Louis A. Fourt, Dagmar M. Hedin, Knute A. 
Henning, Edward P. Johnson, Earle W. Klosterman, Mayo Kucera, Howard 
W. McCauley, Ronald C. Malzahn, Alfred W. Moffett, Meriel Overby, Marga- 
ret Schnaidt, Robert E. Scott, Daniel K. Sewell, Melvin P. Straus, Margurette 
C. Sullivan, Gale K. Vetter, Constance West, Richard L. Witz, Wilfrid L. 
Woodley; University of North Dakota, Leota M. Abbott, Alice Cockerill, 
William E. Dooley, William Kenney, Edward O. Nelson, Roger C. Perry, 
Harry M. Severson, John M. Wetmore, Robert L. Wild; Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Richard C. Blakeslee, Robert S. Breen, Laurie M. Brown, Otto W. 
Fick, Harrison Hayford, Philip B. Kurland, Maxine M. Miller, Asher Moore, 
David L. Olmsted, Robert H. Strotz, Donald S. Taylor; Norwich University, 
William D. Countryman. 

Oberlin College, James H. Hall; Occidental College, Richard N. Baisden, 
Paul Bullock, Jr., David L. Cole, Constance M. Perkins, Carroll H. Richard- 
son; Ohio State University, George L. Brandon, Louis H. Diercks, John 
Doughman, Dale V. Gilliland, Robert T. Mansfield, Herbert S. Parnes, Nor- 
man F. Phelps, Howard J. Pincus, Irving Ribner, Marshall A. Robinson, 
Arthur N. Tifford, Bernard M. Wolpert; Ohio University, John E. Owen; 
Ohio Wesleyan University, James W. Rowley, Elizabeth A. Willis; Oklahoma 
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Agricultural and Mechanical College, Roy McMillon; Olympic Junior College, 
Irene Eldred, Helenes T. Freiberger, Hazel Gillespie, Barbara M. Huston, 
Mary Pesco, Philip Pesco, Ludvig C. Ruud; Eastern Oregon College of Educa- 
tion, Ernest C. Anderson, Howard A. Anderson, Virgil A. Bolen, Tod D. Bur- 
nam, Jacqueline Flanders, Leonard F. Good, Lee C. Johnson, E. Lyle McMullen 
Margaret R. Morris, Neva Neill, Robert D. Rutherford, Roy L. Skeen, 
Dorothy Winters, Leo V. Young; Oregon State College, Stanley A. Clayes, 
John R. Dellenback, Charles B. Friday, Florence L. Hupprich, George Kosano- 
vic, Arthur Lindberg, Russell W. Maddox, Jr.; Oregon State System of Higher 
Education—General Extension Service—Vanport Center, Frank F. Eaton, 
Sara Ann McBride. 


Park College, Robert A. Yetzer; Pennsylvania College for Women, George 
F. Davis, Mary Sylvia Morris, Margaret L. Peterson; Pennsylvania State 
College, Mary B. Allgood, Louis Berger, E. Madeline Burleigh, John C. Cal- 
houn, Jr., Arthur S. Carpenter, Frederick M. Ciletti, Hirsh G. Cohen, Hayes 
T. Darby, William E. Eggert, Hazel M. Hatcher, Frances S. Henderson, 
Harvey J. Levin, J. Richard Mattern, Wolfgang E. Meyer, Warren W. Miller, 
Lois Elaine Nelson, Raymond J. Ryan, William M. Smith, Jr., Arthur T. 
Thompson, Gilbert H. Ward; Pennsylvania State College (Swarthmore 
Center), Margaret M. Nagel, Frederick M. Oldach; Pennsylvania State 
Teachers College (Edinboro), Helen McDonnell, George W. Neel, Dorothy 
Skinner, Leeland W. Van Laningham; Pennsylvania State Teachers College 
(Lock Haven), Lydia Gross; University of Pennsylvania, William F. Christians, 
Julius Wishner; Phoenix College, Donald A. Golden, Edwin J. Hammer, 
Frances M. B. Moore; University of Pittsburgh, Thomas G. Beckwith, Donald 
L. Cleland, Clyde H. Darrall, Herman T. Epstein, David Halliday, Richard 
G. Johnston, Robert A. McConnell, Edmund R. Michalik, Kendall R. Powers, 
Anthony G. Profeta, Francis L. Smith, Jr., Philip Stehle, Josephine Tronsberg, 
Archibald M. Woodruff; Prairie View Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
Jonel L. Brown, James D. Singletary; Princeton University, Paul J. Strayer, 
Hubert H. Wilson; College of Puget Sound, Gordon D. Alcorn, Doris B. 
Bennett, Frances F. Chubb, Calvin B. Coulter, E. Delmar Gibbs, Lawrence 
B. Lawson, Martin E. Nelson, Leroy Ostransky, James R. Slater; Purdue 
University, George B. Cummins, George A. Gries, Martin L. Hoffman. 


Queens College (New York), Haskell M. Block, Persia Campbell, John B. 
Newman, Eleanor L. Nicholes, Jacob Rudman, Oscar Shaftel; Queens College 
(North Carolina), Robert F. Boyd, Sarah B. Jenkins, Emma Newelt, Andrew 
L. Pickens, Caroline G. Richardson, John Walton. 


Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Edward A. Chapman; University of 
Rochester, James E. Applegate, William D. Geoghegan, Ethel-Mae Haave, 
Philip H. Highfill, Jr., Felix Kaufman, Richard S. Kennedy, Hyam Plutzik, 
William R. Wray; Russell Sage College, Howard L. Balsley, Frank W. Lind- 
say, Helen Moore, Ada R. Morgan, Bernice S. Smith; Rutgers University, 
William H. Atkins, Robert F. Byrnes, Andrew H. Clark, Richard M. Cohn, 
Richard A. Edwards, H. Theodore Rights, William S. Sterner. 
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St. John’s University, New York (School of Commerce), John J. Clark; St. 
Mary’s College of California, Brother Benignus, F. S. C., Sigurd Burckhardt, 
James L. Hagerty, Francis C. Huntley, Jack H. Jennings, James J. Murphy, 
William J. Wilkinson; St. Michael’s College, Frederick J. Dirmaier; College 
of St. Thomas, Robert E. Conlin, James J. Dolan, John L. Doll, Joseph F. 
Gabler, Marian Heitzman, John F. McMillan, John A. Madigan, Joseph 
Mundi, James A. Nolan, Hugo J. Reny, Edward J. Schuster; Sacramento 
State College, Lyman A. Glenny, John Motlow; Sam Houston State Teachers 
College, Kenneth L. Russell; San Diego State College, William H. Allen, 
William McBlair, George L. Phillips, Merle B. Turner; City College of San 
Francisco, Merritt T. Beckerman, Barbara Y. Brackett, Richard H. Foster, 
Rose A. Kraft, Charles L. Lamp, Ned R. Reed; San Francisco State College, 
Virginia Lee Block, Calvert W. Bowman, Howard Brand, Daniel T. Dawson, 
Arthur R. Foff, David Freeman, Helen Glyer, Richard Glyer, Paul D. Holtz- 
man, Charlotte Howard, Arch D. Lang, Louis Levine, Eleanor McCann, June 
Naumann, Bernice L. Prince, C. Wilson Record, Frank A. Rowe, Justine Van 
Gundy; Shurtleff College, Edwin B. Weinberg; Simmons College, Virginia 
M. Brigham, Laura C. Colvin, Mildred L. Coombs, Stephen R. Deane, Quin- 
dara O. Dodge, Marjorie S. M. East, Sigrid Edge, Kenneth M. Greene, John 
G. Hanna, Bruce C. Hawthorne, William F. Kahl, Mary R. Kinney, Ruth S. 
Leonard, Irina B-M. Lynch, Judith Matlack, Edwin H. Miller, Margaret 
Milliken, Evangeline H. Morris, James L. V. Newman, Paul R. Nichols, 
George W. Nitchie, Kenneth R. Shaffer, A. Betty Updegraff, Catherine J. 
Witton; Smith College, Lois Jean Carl, Irving Sigel; University of the South, 
James M. Grimes, Robert Hooke, Maurice A. Moore, Jr., James E. Thorogood; 
University of South Carolina, Alice P. McCartha, Carl W. McCartha; South 
Dakota State College, Beth Alsup, Joseph H. Camin, James M. Harrison, 
Everett N. Hiestand, Harland L. Klug, Lloyd V. Manwiller, Eva Nelson, Irwin 
H. Roberts, Charles B. Ruggless, Laura A. Schuh, Evelyn E. Uhrhan; Univer- 
sity of South Dakota, Gunbjong Abusdal; University of Southern California, 
Earl F. Carnes, Harold L. Friedman, George L. Merrill; Southern Methodist 
University, Fred W. Bryson, Harold M. Chapman, Louis M. Chokla, Don E. 
Edmondson, William W. Finlay, Verna Garrard, Rosella Linskie, Benjamin 
G. Rosenberg, Margaret G. Sheets, Margie W. Thompson; Southern Univer- 
sity, Walter E. Riddick, Willis L. Wright; Southwestern College, Ethel B. 
Colbrunn, Sue Jean Covacevich, Robert Myers; Stanford University, Paul A. 
Baran; State Agricultural and Mechanical College (South Carolina), Charles 
H. Pugh; Stephens College, Gladys Bahr, Benjamin Miller; Stout Institute, 
Charles U. Frailey; Stowe Teachers College, John B. Ervin; Sullins College, 
Emily Ann Henley, Alvin C. Sella; Sweet Briar College, Lewis J. Edinger, 
Joseph C. Hutchinson; Syracuse University, Ernst Bacon, Jacob S. Brown, 
John H. Davis, William P. Gormbley, Jr., Louis Krasner, Don E. Payton, Carl 
Roters, Herbert E. Striner, Helen F. Williams, Douglas H. Wilson; Syracuse 
University (Utica College), Arthur H. Bradley, Audrey Brentlinger, Abe 
Judson, Norman Nathan. 

Talladega College, Rose Marie Ellington, Frank Harrison, Henrietta E. Levi; 
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Temple University, Sidney Axinn, Dau G. Hoffman, Henry M. M. Richards; 
University of Tennessee, Jesse C. Mills, Charles H. Post; Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, Ralph C. Hook, Jr.; Texas College of Arts and 
Industries, Roger C. Frank, Jr.; North Texas State College, Violet Archer, 
William F. Belcher, Jr., Herbert Chruden, Elmer P. Crittenden, Caroline 
Currie, Arden M. Erickson, William R. Erwin, Jr., O. Lee Gibson, William 
T. Hagan, Virginia A. Haile, Morris E. Hall, Alexander N. Harrison, Helen 
Hewitt, Everett E. Jarboe, John D. Johnson, Katherine E. Knight, Jerry 
C. McCain, Eva Joy McGuffin, Robert J. Rogers, Robert C. Sherman, Leslie 
E. Sorrels, Carl Sutton, Louis V. Uranga, Ralph S. Wofford; Texas State 
College for Women, Earl L. Frost; Texas Technological College, Preston 
F. Gott; University of Texas, Stanley A. Arbingast, Edwin B. Doran, Jr., 
Esther J. W. Hall, Jean Serafy; Texas Wesleyan College, Ernest H. Vaughan, 
Jr.; University of Toledo, Charles S. Barbour, Robert S. Beecroft, Fdward 
S. Foster, Jr., Nathaniel L. Huggard, Rosemary Savey; Trinity College 
(Connecticut), Donald K. Marshall; Trinity University, William R. Anderson, 
Anthony V. Banes, Lester Beals, Kathryn Bowen, Rosemary V. Davis, Marta 
H. Dresser, Arthur F. Geisler, Jr., Forrest R. Goodenough, William A. Kratz, 
Clifford L. Larsen, Roy L. McCollum, Marjorie Lee Morrison, Robert Owens, 
Owen J. Reamer, Frances C. Richter, Blanche E. Robertson, Ann B. Schwab, 
Paul T. Walthall; Tufts College, Daniel K. Andrews, Jacqueline Bokszanski; 
Tulane University, Elaine Allen, Irving Weissman. 

Union College and University, Donald S. Jones, Erwin W. von Schlichten, 
Edward J. Soulliere; United States Merchant Marine Academy, William L 
Bull, Oscar D’Esopo, Louis R. Fiore, Lawrence Jarett, Sigmund Kirschen; Up- 
sala College, John I. Carlson, Alice C. Johnson, Wolfgang M. Zucker; Utah State 
Agricultural College, Therel R. Black, Antone B. Kemp, Albert R. Kitzhaber, 
Edwin L. Peterson; University of Utah, Walter M. Elsasser, Ariel V. Frederick 

Vassar College, Paul J. Spielberg; Villanova College, Albert A. Cannella, 
George A. Harris, Joseph J. Young; Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Willian: 
L. McPherson, Dudley Thompson; Virginia Polytechnic Institute (Radford 
College), Norvelle W. Goodwin; Virginia State College, Felicia D. Anderson. 
Robert L. Clarke, Paul L. Diggs, David N. Henderson, Esther H. Howard, 
Evelyn W. Jemison, Thelma C. Nelson, John E. Reinhardt, Alma L. Stegall. 

Wabash College, Hans W. Frei; Wartburg College, Albert A. Aardal, Alfred 
E. Haefner, Elmer W. Hertel, Anna Elsa Jacob, Gustav J. Neumann, Gerhard 
Ottersberg, Walter G. Tillmauns, Raymond Wilderman; Washington College, 
Edward S. Brubaker; Washington and Jefferson College, Stephen A. Crouse, 
James F. Glonek, William A. Williams; State College of Washington, Kenneth 
W. Clarke, Verne E. Edwards, Jr., Lillian Eno, Burt Harrison, Bryson L. 
Jaynes, Robert Jevne, Harold S. Karr, Murray F. Markland, Laurence Siegel; 
Washington University, Robert R. Hackford; Wayne University, Isabel Gra- 
ham; Wellesley College, Eleanor Adams, Miriam C. Ayer, Ruth F. Catlin 
William J. Cousins, Ruth P. Edwards, Alona E. Evans, Hannah D. French, 
Philippa G. Gilchrist, Winifred St. J. Hennig, Helen M. Laws, Virginia R. 
Miller, Ivon B. Mills, Josephine L. Ott, Beatrice M. Quartz, Phillip Sirotkin, 
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Roberta A. Stewart, Joseph L. Sullivan, Pauline Tompkins, James W. Warwick, 
Evelyn K. Wells, John D. Wicks, Renate Wolff, Eunice M. Wood; Wells 
College, Florence A. Linde; West Liberty State College, John H. Callan, Esko 
E. Newhill; West Virginia State College, James C. Wilson; University of 
Western Ontario, Nelson C. Hart, Herbert K. Kalbfleisch; Western Reserve 
University, Lynn Albers, Mary C. Austin, Corinne F. Baker, Chauncey M. 
Beagle, J. N. Berrettoni, Lucile Carlson, Alfred B. Cummins, Jane E. Davies, 
Alva L. Davis, Robert P. Dressel, Raymond Fisher, William H. Gilman, Clair 
R. Henderlider, H. Webster Johnson, Robert A. Lang, Franklin C. Latcham, 
Gilbert D. McEwen, Wilkison Meeks, Hester Nixon, LaVahn Overmyer, Ran- 
som R. Patrick, John W. Reid, Seymour Riklin, Fred E. Roedger, Oliver 
Schroeder, Jr., Arthur F. White, R. Clyde White, Clark E. Zimmerman; 
Westminster College (Pennsylvania), Robert E. Higgins; Wheaton College 
(Massachusetts), Ruth V. Higbee; Whitman College, Luise Errol, Harold L. 
Sims, Karl J. Trebitsch, Miriam Wagenschein; Whittier College, Ruth E. Gates 
Lola B. Owensby; University of Wichita, Nylen W. Edwards; Wilberforce 
University, Melvin P. Sikes; Wilkes College, Joseph G. Donnelly, Lorna D. 
Holbrook; College of William and Mary, Arthur P. Bean, Jr., Vytautas J. 
Bieliauskas, Pearl McD. Burford, Robert G. Smith; College of William and 
Mary (Norfolk Division), Lee M. Klinefelter, Regina T. O’Brien; Winthrop 
College, Alvin L. Duckett, Jane E. Hartman, Dorothy L. Ross, Mattison L. 
Story, Herbert Wolf; Wisconsin State Teachers College (La Crosse), Millard 
E. Murphy; Wisconsin State Teachers College (Milwaukee), Dorothy E. 
Miniace; Wisconsin State Teachers College (River Falls), Jeanne Bailey, 
Arthur N. Johnson, Marguerite Little, Duane Manning, Lebern N. Miller, 
Adeline C. Patton, M. Wayne Wolfe; University of Wisconsin, Cornelius L. 
Golightly, William F. Goodwin, Malcolm Gordon, Joshua Lederberg, Ralph A. 
McCanse, Teddy McLaughlin, Arthur W. Mansfield, Edward E. Miller, William 
C. Rubinstein; University of Wyoming, Ruth D. Barker, Robert L. Hitch, 
Glyn N. Thomas. 

Yakima Valley Junior College, Ada C. Anderson, Clyde Carriker, Herman 
C. Hopf, Julia F. Hopf, Vera Johnson, Robert McKinney, Norman C. Marshall. 
Richard W. Marvin, Robert R. Neuenschwander, Robert S. Seamons; Yale 
University, Louis O. Mink; Yankton College, John J. Miller, Charles H. Scha- 
fer, John K. Schafer; Yeshiva College, Bernhard Floch, Nahum N. Glatzer, 
Hyman B. Grinstein, Aaron M. Margalith, Dan Vogel. 


Transfers from Junior to Active 


Beloit College, David Stocking; University of California (Los Angeles), 
James Lien; Catholic University of America, Richard A. Finnegan; University 
of Houston, June Hyer; University of Illinois, Effie N. Hunt; Louisiana State 
University, Edward M. Stack; University of Minnesota, George W. Anderson; 
University of North Dakota, Dennis B. Ford, Jr.; Northwestern University, 
Cameron W. Meredith; Oglethorpe University, Robert L. Scribner; Sim- 
mons College, Julian L. Solinger; Syracuse University, Arthur M. Lee; 
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Tufts College, Anthony Penico; Waynesburg College, Dawn L. Miller, James 
M. Miller. 


Junior 


University of Alabama, August W. Kuhn, Schuyler H. Richardson, Arch M. 
Stockard, Margaret R. Sturgis; American International College, Richard D. N. 
Dickinson, Jr., William Houlihan, Jr.; Bowling Green State University, Arthur 
R. Barbiers, Andres Bermudez, Robert B. Chotoff, Eugene D. Schmiedl, Wil- 
liam E. Weidner, Bruce P. Williams, James N. Wright; Brandeis University, 
Harriman Jones, Yemema Seligson; Brooklyn College, Lois Kauder; Univer- 
sity of California, Ned A. G. Holsten, Holger O. Nygard; Creighton University, 
Robert W. Belknap; University of Kansas, Lawrence E. Adkins; University of 
Kentucky, Charles J. Pelfrey; University of Maine, Donald E. Beaton, Harold 
S. Story; Southeast Missouri State College, D. Wayne Goddard; New York 
University, Charles J. Cusick, Bernard Rubin; Western Reserve University, 
Phyllis Huffmann, Wilbur S. Shepperson; Not in Accredited Institutional Con- 
nection, W. David Crockett (Ed.M., Tufts College), Canton, Massachusetts; 
David Kaplan (M.M., Oberlin College), Rock Island, Illinois; George La Due 
(M.M., Northwestern University), Le Mars, Iowa; Robert Lawrence (Ph.D., 
New York University), Teaneck, New Jersey; Elizabeth Shaffer (M.A., Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania), Shanksville, Somerset County, Pennsylvania; 
Israel Stolper (A.M., Boston University), Newton Highlands 61, Massachu- 
setts. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF MEMBERSHIP 
of the 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY 
PROFESSORS 


January 1, 1951 


Institutions Active ‘Funior Associate 

Adams State College 29 1 

Adelphi College 81 1 1 
Agnes Scott College 9 

Agricultural, Mechanical and Normal College 3 

Air Force Institute of Technology 10 

Air University 7 

Akron, University of 80 2 
Alabama Agricultural and Mechanical College 8 

Alabama College 38 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute 162 1 
Alabama State Teachers College (Florence) 6 

Alabama State Teachers College (Jacksonville) 30 

Alabama State Teachers College (Livingston) 1 

Alabama State Teachers College (Montgomery) 1 

Alabama State Teachers College (Troy) 18 

Alabama, University of 343 5 3 
Alaska, University of 40 

Alberta, University of 2 

Albion College 42 I 

Albright College 9 

Alfred University 47 

Allegheny College 68 

Alma College 4 

Amarillo College 1 

American College for Girls I 

American International College 35 3 I 
American University 41 

Amherst College 64 1 
Anderson College and Theological Seminary I 

Antioch College 8 


Appalachian State Teachers College 11 
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Institutions 


Aquinas College 

Arizona State College (Flagstaff) 

Arizona State College (Tempe) 

Arizona, University of 

Arkansas Agricultural and Mechanical College 
Arkansas State College 

Arkansas State Teachers College 
Arkansas, University of 

Arkansas, University of (Medical School) 
Armstrong College 

Army Language School 

Asbury College 

Ashland College 

Atlanta University 

Atlantic Union College 

Augustana College (Ill.) 

Augustana College (S. Dak.) 

Austin Peay State College 

Averett College 


Baker University 
Baldwin-Wallace College 
Ball State Teachers College 
Barat College 

Bard College 

Bates College 

Baylor University 

Beaver College 

Beloit College 

Bennett Junior College 
Bennington College 

Berea College 

Bethany College (Kans.) 
Bethany College (W. Va.) 
Bethel College 
Bethune-Cookman College 
Birmingham Conservatory of Music 
Birmingham-Southern College 
Bishop College 

Blackburn College 

Black Hills Teachers College 
Blue Mountain College 
Bluefield State College 


Active 
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Institutions 


Boise Junior College 

Boston College 

Boston University 

Bowdoin College 

Bowling Green State University 
Bradley University 

Brandeis University 

Briarcliff Junior College 
Bridgeport, University of 
Brigham Young University 
British Columbia, University of 
Brooklyn College 

Brooklyn, Polytechnic Institute of 
Brown University 

Bryn Mawr College 

Bucknell University 

Buffalo, University of 

Butler University 


California Institute of Technology 
California State Polytechnic College 
California, University of 

California, University of (Davis) 
California, University of (Los Angeles) 
California, University of (Santa Barbara) 
Calvin College 

Campbell College 

Capital University 

Carleton College 

Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Carroll College (Mont.) 

Carroll College (Wis.) 
Carson-Newman College 

Carthage College 

Case Institute of Technology 
Catawba College 

Catholic University of America 
Cedar Crest College 

Centenary College of Louisiana 
Central College (Ark.) 

Central College (Iowa) 

Central College (Mo.) 

Central State College 

Centre College of Kentucky 
Champlain College 


Active 


4 
50 

282 
48 

201 
46 
26 


Junior Associate 


9 4 
13 1 
7 
I 
1 3 
I 
I 1 
8 3 
I I 
2 2 
4 1 
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32 
| 82 
201 
108 
73 
i q 14 
295 
8 
62 
4 2 
3 I 
4 
7 
17 
98 
1 
20 
2 
a 20 
a 75 
15 
87 
4 21 
39 
; 14 
4 
5 
29 
76 
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Institutions 
Chapman College 
Charleston, College of 
Chattanooga, University of 
Cheyney Training School for Teachers 
Chicago City Junior College (Wilson Branch) 
Chicago City Junior College (Wright Branch) 
Chicago College of Osteopathy 
Chicago Medical College 
Chicago Teachers College 
Chicago, University of 
Chico State College 
Christian College 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 
Cincinnati, University of 
Citadel, The 
City College, The 
City College, The (Commerce Center) 
Claremont College 
Claremont Men’s College 
Clark College 
Clark University 
Clarkson College of Technology 
Clemson Agricultural College 
Coe College 
Coker College 
Colby College 
Colby Junior College for Women 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 
Colgate University 
College of Medicine at New York City 
Colorado Agricultural and Mechanical College 
Colorado College 
Colorado School of Mines 
Colorado State College of Education 
Colorado, Western State College of 
Colorado, University of 
Columbia College 
Columbia University 
Concord College 
Concordia Teachers College 
Connecticut College 
Connecticut, Teachers College of 
Connecticut, University of 
Cooper Union, The 
Cornell College 


Active 
19 


183 


Junior Associate 
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8 
215 I 7 
43 1 
6 
12 I 
I 
75 I 4 
48 4 
10 I 4 
35 1 
88 1 
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59 1 
58 1 
19 
33 I 
148 | 4 
1 
242 4 
42 
71 
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Institutions Active Funior Associate 
4 Cornell University 361 23 es 
Cottey College I 
Creighton University 7 1 1 
a Crozer Theological Seminary 1 1 
Culver-Stockton College 17 
Dakota Wesleyan University J 
Dalhousie University 2 
Danbury State Teachers College 
Dartmouth College 137 1 
Davidson College 20 
Davis and Elkins College 4 
Dayton, University of 9 
Delaware State College 3 
Delaware, University of 94 I 
Del Mar College 2 
Denison University 75 
Denver, University of 188 1 
De Paul University 121 1 
De Pauw University 126 ; 
Des Moines Still College of Osteopathy and Surgery 1 
Detroit, University of 4 
Dickinson College 45 1 
Dillard University 2 
Doane College 5 
Dominican College of San Rafael 7 
Drake University 97 1 1 
Drew University 38 
Drexel Institute of Technology 4 
Drury College 16 
4 Dubuque, University of 2 I 
Duke University 188 2 
a Dunbarton College of the Hely Cross 1 
3 Duquesne University 49 2 
Earlham College 27 
2 East Carolina Teachers College of North Carolina 17 
a Eden Theological Seminary 1 
q Education and Industrial Arts, College of 11 I 
q Elmhurst College 19 
Elmira College 22 
Elon College I 
Emerson College I 
Emmanuel Missionary College I 
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Institutions Active Funior Associate 

Emory and Henry College 1 
Emory University 79 I 
Eureka College 9 
Evansville College 56 2 
Everett Junior College 
Fairleigh Dickinson College 16 
Fairmont State College 23 I 
Fayetteville State Teachers College 4 
Fenn College 44 
Ferris Institute (College of Pharmacy) 3 I 
Finch Junior College 1 
Findlay College 10 
Fisk University 34 I I 
Flint Junior College I 
Florida Agricultural and Mechanical College for 

Negroes 14 
Florida Southern College 16 
Florida State University 200 I 3 
Florida, University of 287 7 3 
Fordham University (Bronx Division) ” 
Fordham University (Manhattan Division) 9 I 
Fort Valley State College I 
Franklin College of Indiana 25 
Franklin and Marshall College As 
Fresno State College 130 
Fullerton Junior College 1 
Furman University 3g i 
Gannon College 1 
Garrett Biblical Institute 2 
Geneva College 1s 


George Peabody College for Teachers 
George Pepperdine College 2 

George Washington University . & 2 
George Williams College 2 
Georgetown College 3 


Georgetown University $2. 2 
Georgia College, Middle 1 
Georgia College, North 9 
Georgia Institute of Technology 123 2 
Georgia Southwestern College \ 
Georgia State College for Women 9 
Georgia Teachers College 2 
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q Institutions Active Funior Associate 
r. Georgia, University of 128 3 
: Georgia, University of (Atlanta Division) 5 
Gettysburg College 43 I 
4 Gogebic Junior College I 
3 Gonzaga University I 
« Good Counsel College 2 
Goshen College 1 
3 Goucher College 57 2 
4 Grays Harbor College I 
a Green Mountain Junior College 7 
Greensboro College 
BS Grinnell College 35 I 
4 Grove City College 6 
a Guilford College 5 
4 . Gustavus Adolphus College 16 
a 4 Hahnemann Medical College 17 
{ 3 Hamilton College 47 I 
Hamline University 35 
Hampton Institute 21 
a Hanover College 6 
4 Hardin-Simmons University 6 
4 Harpur College 53 
Harris Teachers College 25 
3 Hartwick College 12 
Harvard University 157 5 I 
Hastings College 3 
Haverford College 34 I 
3 Hawaii, University of 104 I 2 
4 Heidelberg College 7 
. Henderson State Teachers College 2 I 
4 Hendrix College 2 
Hillsdale College 4 
Hillyer College 29 
Hiram College 
. Hobart and William Smith Colleges $2 2 2 
4 Hofstra College 7° I 
4 Hollins College 19 I 
3 Holy Cross, College of the - 
2 Hood College 48 
Hope College 1 
d Houston, University of 12 2 I 
2 3 Howard College 7 I 
Howard University 77 1 
Humboldt State College 26 
® 4 
4 
| 


DISTRIBUTION OF MEMBERSHIP 
Institutions Active 

Hunter College 243 
Huntingdon College I 
Idaho, College of 7 
Idaho College of Education, Northern 16 
Idaho College of Education, Southern 1 
Idaho Junior College, North 12 
Idaho State College 82 
Idaho, University of 32 
lliff School of Theology 5 
Illinois College 13 
Illinois Institute of Technology 75 
Illinois State College, Eastern go 
Illinois State College, Western 70 
Illinois State Normal University 181 
Illinois State Teachers College, Northern 24 
Illinois University, Southern 163 
Illinois, University of 674 
Illinois, University of (Navy Pier) 138 
Illinois Wesleyan University 29 
Indiana Central College 16 
Indiana State Teachers College 86 
Indiana University 302 
Institute for Advanced Study 5 

Iowa State College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts 202 
lowa State Teachers College 171 
Iowa, State University of 451 
lowa Wesleyan College 18 
Jackson College 2 
James Millikin University 49 
Jamestown College 6 
Jefferson Medical College 4 
Jersey City Junior College 10 
John B. Stetson University 21 
John Carroll University 31 
Johns Hopkins University 117 
Johnson C. Smith University I 
Joplin Junior College 23 
Jordan College of Music I 
Judson College 3 
Juniata College 
Kalamazoo College 19 
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Institutions Active Junior Associate 
4 Kansas State College of Agriculture and Applied 
4 Science 31 
F Kansas State College, Fort Hays §2 
Kansas State Teachers College (Emporia) 62 
q Kansas State Teachers College (Pittsburg) 60 
4 Kansas, University of 395 2 3 
4 Kansas City College of Osteopathy and Surgery 
e Kansas City, University of 47 4 
Kent State University 175 2 I 
Kentucky State College VW 
Kentucky State College, Eastern 44 
Kentucky State Teachers College, Western I 
Kentucky, University of 224 1 5 
Kentucky Wesleyan College 2 
Kenyon College 40 I 
‘ Keuka College 26 I 
4 Keystone Junior College 5 
Kirksville College of Osteopathy and Surgery 
Knox College 28 
4 Knoxville College 9 
4 Lafayette College 86 I 
4 LaGrange College 4 
4 Lake Erie College 16 2 
a4 Lake Forest College 51 I 
Lamar College 7 
Lane College 
a Langston University II 
a LaSalle College 17 
% Laval, University of 2 
4 Lawrence College 34 I 
a Lebanon Valley College 24 
4 Lehigh University 29 2 
7 Lenoir-Rhyne College 4 
3 Lewis and Clark College 47 1 2 
Limestone College 3 
4 Lincoln Memorial University II 
4 Lincoln University (Mo.) 47 
Lincoln University (Pa.) 2 
Lindenwood College 46 
: Linfield College 2 I 
. Little Rock Junior College I 


Livingstone College 
Long Beach State College 


4 


DISTRIBUTION OF MEMBERSHIP 


Institutions Active 


Long Island University (Brooklyn College of Phar- 


macy) I 
Longwood College 29 
Loretto Heights College I 
Los Angeles City College I 
Los Angeles College of Optometry 3 
Los Angeles Junior College, East I 
Los Angeles State College il 
Louisiana College 3 
Louisiana College, Southeastern 14 
Louisiana Institute, Southwestern 24 
Louisiana, Northwestern State College of 61 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute 52 
Louisiana State University 178 
Louisville, University of 141 
Lowell Textile Institute 2 
Lower Columbia Junior College 10 
Loyola College (Md.) I 
Loyola University (IIl.) 88 
Loyola University (La.) 6 
Loyola University of Los Angeles 1 
Luther College 6 
Lutheran Theological Seminary I 
Lutheran Theological Southern Seminary I 
Lycoming College 31 
Lynchburg College 19 
McCormick Theological Seminary I 
McGill University 
MacMurray College for Women 15 
McPherson College 2 
Macalester College 50 
Madison College 36 
Maine, University of 81 
Manchester College 2 
Manhattan College 18 
Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart 44 
Manila Central College I 
Manitoba, University of 63 
Marietta College 29 
Marquette University 31 
Marshall College 56 
Mary Baldwin College 5 
Mary Hardin-Baylor College I 
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Institutions 

Marygrove College 

Maryland College, Western 

Maryland State Teachers College (Frostburg) 

Maryland State Teachers College (Salisbury) 

Maryland State Teachers College (Towson) 

Maryland, University of 

Marymount College 

Maryville College 

Mason City Junior College 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

Massachusetts State Teachers College (Fitchburg) 

Massachusetts State Teachers College (Framing- 
ham) 

Massachusetts State Teachers College (North 
Adams) 

Massachusetts State Teachers College (Worcester) 

Massachusetts, University of 

Medical Evangelists, College of 

Meharry Medical College 

Memphis State College 

Mercer University 

Mercyhurst College 

Meredith College 

Meridan Municipal Junior College 

Miami University 

Miami, University of 

Michigan College of Education, Central 

Michigan College of Education, Northern 

Michigan College of Education, Western 

Michigan College of Mining and Technology 

Michigan State College of Agriculture and Applied 
Science 

Michigan State Normal College 

Michigan, University of 

Middlebury College 

Middletown Collegiate Center 

Midwestern University 

Miles College 

Mills College 

Millsaps College 

Milwaukee-Downer College 

Miner Teachers College 

Minnesota State Teachers College (Bemidji) 

Minnesota State Teachers College (Mankato) 

Minnesota State Teachers College (Moorhead) 


Active 
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Junior Associate 
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DISTRIBUTION OF MEMBERSHIP 
Institutions Active 

Minnesota State Teachers College (St. Cloud) 41 
Minnesota State Teachers College (Winona) 23 
Minnesota, University of 448 
Minnesota, University of (Duluth Branch) 102 
Misericordia College I 
Mississippi College 2 
Mississippi Southern College 24 
Mississippi State College 121 
Mississippi State College for Women 16 
Mississippi, University of 49 
Missouri School of Mines and Metallurgy 13 
Missouri State College, Central je 
Missouri State College, Northwest 49 
Missouri State College, Southeast 45 
Missouri State College, Southwest 49 
Missouri State Teachers College, Northeast 24 
Missouri, University of 216 
Missouri Valley College iI 
Monmouth College 48 
Montana College, Northern 2 
Montana College of Education, Eastern 13 
Montana College of Education, Western 13 
Montana School of Mines 3 
Montana State College jo 
Montana State University 107 
Montgomery Junior College 13 
Monticello College 13 
Montreal University 2 
Moravian College 3 
Morehead State College 10 
Morgan State College 52 
Morningside College 19 
Morton Junior College 4 
Mount Holyoke College 94 
Mount St. Mary’s College 3 
Mount St. Vincent, College of 3 
Mount Union College 42 
Muhlenberg College 21 
Multnomah College 10 
Murray State College 3 
Muskingum College 27 
National College of Education 16 
Nazareth College I 
Nebraska State Teachers College (Chadron) 3 
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Institutions 
Nebraska State Teachers College (Kearney) 
Nebraska State Teachers College (Peru) 
Nebraska State Teachers College (Wayne) 
Nebraska, University of 
Nebraska Wesleyan University 
Nevada, University of 
New Brunswick, University of 
New England Conservatory of Music 
New Hampshire, University of 
New Haven State Teachers College 
New Jersey State Teachers College (Jersey City) 
New Jersey State Teachers College (Montclair) 
New Jersey State Teachers College (Newark) 
New Jersey State Teachers College (Paterson) 
New Jersey State Teachers College (Trenton) 


New Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanic 


Arts 
New Mexico Highlands University 
New Mexico Institute of Mining and Technology 
New Mexico Military Institute 
New Mexico University, Eastern 
New Mexico, University of 
New Mexico Western College 
New Rochelle, College of 
New School 
New York Medical College 
New York State College for Teachers (Albany) 
New York State College for Teachers (Buffalo) 
New York State Teachers College (Brockport) 
New York State Teachers College (Cortland) 
New York State Teachers College (Fredonia) 
New York State Teachers College (Geneseo) 
New York State Teachers College (New Paltz) 
New York State Teachers College (Oneonta) 
New York State Teachers College (Oswego) 
New York State Teachers College (Plattsburg) 
New York State Teachers College (Potsdam) 
New York University 
Newark College of Engineering 
Newberry College 
Niagara University 


North Carolina, Agricultural and Technical College 


of 
North Carolina College at Durham 


Active Funior Associate 
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Institutions 


North Carolina State College of Agriculture and 
Engineering 

North Carolina, University of 

North Carolina, Woman’s College of the University 
of 

North Central College 

North Dakota Agricultural College 

North Dakota School of Forestry 

North Dakota State Teachers College (Dickinson) 

North Dakota State Teachers College (Minot) 

North Dakota State Teachers College (Valley City) 

North Dakota, University of 

Northeastern State College 

Northeastern University 

Northern State Teachers College 

Northwestern State College 

Northwestern University 

Norwich University 

Notre Dame College 

Notre Dame, University of 


Oberlin College 

Occidental College 

Ohio State University 

Ohio University 

Ohio Wesleyan University 

Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College 

Oklahoma College for Women 

Oklahoma, University of 

Olympic College 

Omaha, University of 

Ontario Agricultural College 

Oregon College of Education 

Oregon College of Education, Eastern 

Oregon College of Education, Southern 

Oregon State College 

Oregon State System of Higher Education, General 
Extension Service (Vanport Center) 

Oregon, University of 

Oregon, University of (Dental School) 

Oregon, University of (Medical School) 

Osteopathic Physicians and Surgeons, College of 

Ottawa University 

Otterbein College 

Ouachita College 
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Institutions Active Funior Associate 
4 Pace College 22 
Pacific, College of the 
4 Pacific Lutheran College 6 
: Pacific School of Religion I 
4 Pacific Union College I 
Pacific University 39 I 
Park College 19 
Parsons College I 
Fs Pasadena City College I 
3 Pasadena College I 
; Pennsylvania College for Women 45 2 
Pennsylvania State College 605 6 4 
4 Pennsylvania State College (Swarthmore Center) 19 
: Pennsylvania State Teachers College (Bloomsburg) 7 
4 Pennsylvania State Teachers College (California) 9 
d Pennsylvania State Teachers College (Clarion) I 
a Pennsylvania State Teachers College (East Strouds- 
burg) 25 
4 Pennsylvania State Teachers College (Edinboro) 6 
e Pennsylvania State Teachers College (Indiana) 10 
: Pennsylvania State Teachers College (Kutztown) 7 
Pennsylvania State Teachers College (Lock Haven) 14 I 
2 Pennsylvania State Teachers College (Mansfield) I 
es Pennsylvania State Teachers College (Millersville) 27 \ 
; Pennsylvania State Teachers College (Shippens- 
burg) 16 
Pennsylvania State Teachers College (Slippery 
Rock) 1 
ig Pennsylvania State Teachers College (West Ches- 
¥ ter) 19 
a Pennsylvania, University of 240 3 4 
4 Pennsylvania, Woman's Medical College of 4 
3 Phillips University 5 
ay Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science 2 
3 Philander Smith College 3 
% Philippines, University of the 1 
Phoenix College 48 
4 Pikeville Junior College 2 
‘ Pittsburgh, University of 210 4 
; Plymouth Teachers College 2 1 
7 Pomona College 56 2 
a Portland, University of 4 
4 Prairie View Agricultural and Mechanical College y 
x Pratt Institute 1 


a 


DISTRIBUTION OF MEMBERSHIP 


Institutions Active 
Princeton University 123 
Principia, The 13 
Puerto Rico, Polytechnic Institute of 9 
Puerto Rico, University of 52 
Puget Sound, College of 23 
Purdue University 256 
Queens College (N. Y.) 116 
Queens College (N. C.) 27 
Queen’s University 2 


Radcliffe College 2 
Randolph-Macon College 2 
Randolph-Macon Woman's College 18 
Redlands, University of 60 
Reed College 30 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 33 
Rhode Island College of Pharmacy I 

Rhode Island, University ot 135 
Rice Institute 26 
Richmond, University of 1S 
Ricks College I 

Ripon College 24 
Riverside College 13 
Roanoke College 4 
Robert College 4 
Rochester, University of 103 
Rockford College 33 
Rocky Mountain College 8 
Rollins College 26 
Roosevelt College 85 
Rosary College 4 
Rose Polytechnic Institute 23 
Russell Sage College 60 
Rutgers University 235 
Rutgers University (Newark Colleges) 86 
Sacramento College 11 

Sacramento State College 3 
St. Ambrose College 3 
St. Bonaventure University 4 
St. Elizabeth, College of 1 

St. Francis College 3 
St. Francis Xavier College for Women I 

St. John’s College 3 
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Institutions Active Funior Associate 

St. John’s University 31 

St. John’s University (School of Commerce) 17 

St. John’s University (Minn.) 2 

St. Joseph’s College (Conn.) 2 

St. Joseph’s College (Ind.) 2 I 

St. Joseph’s College (Md.) 2 

St. Joseph’s College (Pa.) 5 

St. Joseph’s College for Women 2 

St. Lawrence University 54 2 

St. Louis University 31 

St. Martin’s College I 

St. Mary’s College (Calif.) 33 

St. Mary’s College (Ind.) I 

St. Mary-of-the-Woods College 5 

St. Michael’s College 32 I 

St. Norbert College 1 

St. Olaf College 4 

St. Peter’s College of Arts and Sciences I 

St. Teresa, College of 3 

St. Thomas, College of 60 

St. Vincent College 3 

Salem College 

Sam Houston State Teachers College 15 I 

San Angelo College 2 

San Bernardino Valley College 22 

San Diego State College 95 I 

San Francisco, The City College of 82 1 

San Francisco College for Women 3 

San Francisco State College 101 

San Francisco, University of 3 

San Jose State College 96 

San Mateo Junior College 5 

Santa Clara, University of 2 

Sarah Lawrence College 4 

Savanah State College I 

Schreiner Institute I 

Scranton, University of 26 

Scripps College 15 

Seton Hall University 32 

Seton Hill College 12 

Shepherd College 21 

Shorter College 5 

Shurtleff College 18 

Simmons College s1 I 
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Institutions Active 

Simpson College 6 
Sioux Falls College 16 
Skidmore College 64 
Smith College 73 
South, University of the II 
South Carolina, Medical College of the State of 5 
South Carolina, University of g! 
South Dakota School of Mines I 
South Dakota State College of Agriculture and 

Mechanic Arts 37 
South Dakota, University of 85 
Southeastern State College 11 
Southern California, University of 350 
Southern College of Optometry I 
Southern Methodist University 109 
Southern University and Agricultural and Mechani- 

cal College 25 
Southwestern 
Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary I 
Southwestern College 12 
Southwestern Medical Foundation 7 
Southwestern State College 6 
Southwestern University 4 
Springfield College 20 
Spring Hill College 1 
Stanford University 193 
State Agricultural and Mechanical College (South 

Carolina) 7 
State Normal and Industrial College (N. Dak.) 1 
Stephen F. Austin State College 27 
Stephens College 53 
Stevens Institute of Technology 
Stout Institute 31 
Stowe Teachers College 10 
Sullins College 
Sul Ross State Teachers College 11 
Superior State College 4 
Susquehanna University 12 
Swarthmore College 57 
Sweet Briar College 43 
Syracuse University 405 
Syracuse University (Utica College) 46 
Talladega College 16 
Tarkio College 1 
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Institutions Active Junior Associate 
4 Tarleton State College 2 
E Taylor University 5 
Temple University 205 I 
4 Tennessee Agricultural and Industrial State College iI 
Tennessee Polytechnic Institute 3 
¥ Tennessee State College, East 7 
4 Tennessee State College, Middle 19 
iy Tennessee, University of 156 I 3 
E Texas, Agricultural and Mechanical College of 195 2 
‘ Texas Christian University 16 
Texas College 2 
j Texas College of Arts and Industries 68 2 
a Texas Southwest College I 
. Texas State College, North 134 2 
‘ Texas State College, West § I 
: Texas State College for Women 97 ] 
4 Texas State Teachers College, East 41 i 
& Texas State Teachers College, Southwest 19 I 
4 Texas State University for Negroes 41 
Q Texas Technological College gl 4 I 
Texas, University of 256 I 2 
Texas, University of (Texas Western College ) 11 
Texas Wesleyan College I 
Thiel College 10 I 
Toledo, University of 116 I 3 
: Toronto, University of 4 I 
: Transylvania College 6 
4 Trinity College (Conn.) 46 I 
2 Trinity College (D. C.) I 
3 Trinity University 49 
4 Tulane University of Louisiana 120 1 I 
x Tulsa, University of 67 I 
Tusculum College 4 
Tuskegee Institute 4 
Union College (Ky.) 2 
- Union College and University 87 
é Union Theological Seminary 2 
a Union University 3 
q United States Coast Guard Academy 2 
F United States Merchant Marine Academy 16 
4 United States Military Academy lo 
% United States Naval Academy 15 
4 United States Naval Postgraduate School 51 
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Institutions 


Upsala College 

Ursinus College 

Utah State Agricultural College 
Utah, University of 


Valdosta State College 
Valparaiso University 
Vanderbilt University 

Vassar College 

Vermont, University of 
Villanova College 

Virginia, Medical College of 
Virginia Military Institute 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute (Radford College) 


Virginia State College 
Virginia Union University 
Virginia, University of 


Virginia, University of (Mary Washington College) 


Voorhees School and Junior College 


Wabash College 

Wagner Memorial Lutheran College 

Wake Forest College 

Wartburg College 

Wartburg Theological Seminary 

Washburn Municipal University of Topeka 
Washington College 

Washington College of Education, Central 
Washington College of Education, Eastern 
Washington College of Education, Western 
Washington and Jefferson College 
Washington and Lee University 
Washington, State College of 

Washington University 

Washington, University of 

Wayne University 

Webb Institute of Naval Architecture 
Webster College 

Wellesley College 

Wells College 

Wesleyan College 

Wesleyan University 

West Liberty State College 

West Virginia State College 


Active 
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Institutions 
West Virginia University 
West Virginia Wesleyan College 
Western Carolina Teachers College 
Western College 
Western Ontario, University of 
Western Reserve University 
Westminster College (Mo.) 
Westminster College (Pa) 
Westminster College (Utah) 
Wheaton College (IIl.) 
Wheaton College (Mass.) 
Wheelock College 
Whitman College 
Whittier College 
Whitworth College 
Wichita, Municipal University of 
Wilberforce University 
Wilkes College 
Willamette University 
William and Mary, College of 
William and Mary, College of (Norfolk Division) 
William and Mary, College of (Richmond Profes- 
sional Institute) 
William Jewell College 
William Woods College 
Williams College 
Willimantic State Teachers College 
Wilmington College 
Wilson College 
Wilson Teachers College 
Winston-Salem Teachers College 
Winthrop College 
Wisconsin State Teachers College (Eau Claire) 
Wisconsin State Teachers College (LaCrosse) 
Wisconsin State Teachers College (Milwaukee ) 
Wiscon State Teachers College (Platteville) 
Wisconsin State Teachers College (River Falls) 
Wisconsin State Teachers College (Stevens Point) 
Wisconsin State Teachers College (Whitewater) 
Wisconsin, University of 
Wittenberg College 
Wofford College 
Wooster, College of, 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute 
Wyoming, University of 
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Institutions 
Xavier University (La.) 
Xavier University (Ohio) 


Yakima Valley Junior College 
Yale University 

Yankton College 

Yeshiva University 
Youngstown College 
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Record of Membership for 1950 


Membership, January 1, 1950... 37,524 
Resignations and Suspensions... 854 
Memberships Lapsed............. 1.2397 

2,349 
355175 
Reinstatements.. .. 330 
Elections: 
43,970 
$,121 
151451 


Members in 887 Institutions: 


38,5 ° 
Other Active Members.......... 1,452 
40 
40,626 


Besides Active and Junior Members connected with accredited colleges and 
universities, this statement includes: (1) Other Active Members: those connected 
with the research foundations or engaged in occupations closely related to teaching 
or investigation, those whose teaching or research is temporarily interrupted or 
who are at institutions not on the accredited list, also any whose addresses are 
unknown; (2) Other Junior Members; (3) Associate Members: members who 
ceasing to be eligible for Active or Junior membership because their work has 
become primarily administrative are transferred with the approval of the Council 
to Associate membership; (4) Honorary Members: this membership was dis- 
continued in 1933. 
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Censured Administrations 


Investigations by the American Association of University Professors of the 
administrations of the several institutions listed below show that they are not 
observing the generally recognized principles of academic freedom and tenure, 
endorsed by this Association, the Association of American Colleges, the Association 
of American Law Schools, the American Library Association (with adaptations 
for librarians), the American Political Science Association, and the American 
Association of Teachers Colleges. 

Placing the name of an institution on this list does not mean that censure is 
visited either upon the whole of the institution or upon the faculty but specifically 
upon its present administration. The term ‘“‘administration” includes the adminis- 
trative officers and the governing board of the institution. This censure does not 
affect the eligibility of nonmembers for membership in the Association, nor does it 
affect the individual rights of our members at the institution in question, nor do 
members of the Association who accept positions on the faculty of an institution 
whose administration is thus censured forfeit their membership. This list is 
published for the sole purpose of informing our members, the profession at large, 
and the public that unsatisfactory conditions of academic freedom and tenure have 
been found to prevail at these institutions. Names are placed on or removed from 
this censured list by vote of the Association’s Annual Meeting. 

The censured administrations together with the date of censuring are listed 
below. Reports of investigations were published as indicated by the Bulletin 
citations. 


West Chester State Teachers College December, 1939 
West Chester, Pennsylvania (February, 1939 Bulletin, pp. 44-72) 

Adelphi College, Garden City, New York December, 1941 
(October, 1941 Bulletin, pp. 494-517) 

University of Kansas City, Kansas City, Missouri December, 1941 
(October, 1941 Bulletin, pp. 478-493) 

State Teachers College,? Murfreesboro, Tennessee May, 1943 
(December, 1942 Bulletin, pp. 662-677) 

Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Carolina May, 1943 
(April, 1942 Bulletin, pp. 173-176) 

University of Missouri, Columbia and Rolla, Missouri June, 1946 
(Summer, 1945 Bulletin, pp. 278-315) 

University of Texas, Austin, Texas June, 1946 


(Winter, 1944 Bulletin, pp. 627-634; Autumn, 1945 Bulletin, 
pp. 462-465; Summer, 1946 Bulletin, pp. 374-385) 
Evansville College, Evansville, Indiana March, 1950 
(Spring, 1949 Bulletin, pp. 74-111) 
1 Reorganized in 1948 as the American Association of Colleges for Teacher 


Education, 
2? Now Middle Tennessee State College. 
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Academic Vacancies and Teachers Available 


To assist in the placement of college and university teachers the 
American Association of University Professors publishes notices of 
academic vacancies and of teachers available. Factual data and 
expressions of personal preference in these notices are published 
as submitted. It is optional with appointing officers and teachers 
to publish names and addresses or to use key numbers. 

Letters in response to announcements published under key 
numbers should be sent to the Association’s central office for for- 
warding to the persons concerned. Address in care of the General 
Secretary, American Association of University Professors, 1785 
Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Vacancies Reported 


Biochemistry: Substitute for one year or one semester during 1951-52 to teach 
biochemistry and nutrition during sabbatical leave of regular faculty member. 
Retired professor viewed with favor. Eastern women’s college. V 1297 

Science and Engineering: Well-established consulting firm in Massachusetts 
announces vacancies and invites inquiries from college teachers in science and 
engineering who are becoming available because of decrease in student enroll- 
ments. Openings for personable and energetic people qualified in chemistry, 
physics, or mathematics; chemical, electrical, or mechanical engineering. 

V 1298 


Teachers Available 


Accounting: Man, veteran, married. B.S. in business administration, M.A., Phi 
Delta Kappa. 19 years’ teaching experience and 4 years in college registrar 
and admissions office. Accounting major with some training in guidance and 
personnel. Desire permanent position as associate professor or head of depart- 
ment. Have had some experience with the training of student teachers. Prefer 
elementary accounting and business law, but can handle other business subjects. 
Prefer Middle Atlantic States, but will consider other areas for good opportunity. 
Available for summer or fall, 1951. A 3851 

Administration, Botany, Biology: Man, 42, married. Sigma Xi. Invite cor- 
respondence relative to position as head of science division, department head, or 

art administrative, part teaching and research position. Interested in organ- 
izing and coordinating branches of science with each other and with the arts. 


Teaching interest: elementary biology, botany, history and philosophy of 


biology, research methods, seminars. Research interest: Tertiary fossil pollen. 
Experience: (1) Administration, assistant research coordinator, large petroleum 
corporation. (2) Research, marine plant physiology, morphology, fossil pollen. 
(3) Teaching, plant anatomy, pro = on physiology, elementary botany, ele- 
mentary biology, bacteriology. 10 years’ teaching experience U. S., 2 years’ 
University of Caracas, Venezuela. ‘A 3852 
Administration, English: M.A., Phi Delta Kappa, A.A.T.F., C.E.A.; seeking posi- 
tion for growth i in junior college or community college; experience as assistant 
professor, department chairman, and dean; prefer dual position with wife in- 
structing or conducting recreation and phy sical education programs. A 3853 
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10 years’ college teaching experience; 21/2 years as assistant dean in liberal arts 
college. Have taught both English and American literature; special fields: 
English novel, Victorian literature. Several scholarly articles; 1 book in press, 
under contract for a second. A 3854 
Administration, History: Man, 31, married, M.A. § years as junior college 
administrator; experience as assistant professor, department chairman, and all 
phases of community college administration. Excellent references. Available 
June 15. A 3855 
Administration, Mathematics: Man, 32, married, 1 child, M.A., course work on 
Ph.D. completed. Assistant professor; experience as department chairman and 
responsible for instruction; 6 years’ college teaching experience; seeking position 
in Junior or senior college as academic dean or combination teaching and ad- 
ministrative work, A 3856 
Administration: Position in school of business desired by marketing professor with 
7 years’ teaching experience and 4'/2 years’ administrative work in government 
agencies. Master’s degree in educational administration as well as degrees in 
subject field. Would like to combine teaching of some marketing subjects with 
responsibilities of administrative job. Availability depends upon opportunity 
presented. A 3857 
American History: Man, 32, married, 2 children. B.A., M.A., Ph.D. near com- 
pletion. Present position full-time instructor in large Eastern university. 
Midwestern background. Available June or September, 1951. A 3858 


Architecture and City Planning: Man, 41. Licensed architect in California. 
Harvard M.A. 20 years of practical experience and 6 years’ teaching (U.S.C., 
M.1.T.). Seek position with a progressive school of architecture or architectural 
engineering. Jan Reiner, 135 oles Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts. 


Art: Man, 37, married. B.S., M.A., Ed.D. in progress. 7 years’ experience in 
fine and commercial art education; 10 years in business field as artist, art di- 
rector, portrait painter, and designer; fine art exhibitions in the Americas and 
Europe; now employed as assistant professor of art. Desire full or associate 
professorship. Would welcome an opportunity to direct or help build up a new 
art department. Prefer South or West (warm climate). Available June or 
September, 1951. A 3859 

Art (Crafts, Paintings, Design): Woman. M.A., U.N.M., Ph.D., art, summer 
session 1951. Research: ceramics, design Pueblo pottery, weaving, vegetable 
dying. Publications, radio, exhibitions. South and Central American craft 
studies. Art teaching experience 10 years, 3 in university. Available regular 
session 1951-52. A 3860 

Art (Fine Arts, Stage Arts, Crafts and Art Education): Woman. Art schools 
and M.A., Teachers College, Columbia. 7 years’ high school, 4 years’ college 
teaching. Broad cultural background and experience. Travel. Interested in 
such teaching media as radio, television, motion pictures, and exhibitions. 
Available June or September, 1951. A 3861 


Art Historian: Ph.D. International reputation. 2 recently published books, 
another to appear in 1952. Excellent references on teaching ability. Present 
position, assistant professor in Midwestern university. A 3862 

Art History: Man, 28, single. B.A., M.A., Oberlin College; Ph.D., Ohio State 
University. Prefer college teaching in the field of art history and appreciation. 
3 years’ experience. Available fall, 1951. A 3863 


Audio-Visual (Instruction, Administration, Production): Married man, 36. Ph.D. 
12 years’ unusually broad experience. 5 years’ successful college teaching; 2 
years as head of college audio-visual center plus 3 years as assistant to director; 
3'/2 years’ military service film production, distribution, use; high-school and 


Administration, English: Man, 36, veteran, married, 3 children. Harvard Ph.D. . 
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adult teaching. Presently teaching in Eastern college and serving as executive 
director of research organization; member professional societies, writer, public 
speaker; excellent references; wife has edited national magazines. Available 
September, 1951 for audio-visual, film, television, or communications depart- 
ment. A 3864 
Biological Sciences: Man, 41, married, 1 child. A.M., Ph.D. Desire teaching, 
research, or departmental responsibilities in medical school, college, university, 
city or state health laboratories. Experience in teaching bacteriology, my- 
cology, parasitology, public health, histology, botany, and zoology. Now pro- 
fessor and head of division of microbiology, but will accept lower rank in a pro- 
gressive department. Sigma Xi and professional societies; publications. Ex- 
cellent references. Available June or September, 1951. A 3865 


Biology: Man, 52, married, 2 children. Honor and professional societies. Ph.D., 
Wisconsin. 25 years’ teaching experience in small colleges and university, 
mostly as department head. Have taught all branches of biology. Wife, Ph.D., 
English. 10 years’ teaching experience, now department head. Desire _posi- 
tion in financially stable institution, A 3866 


Biology, Zoology: Man, married, 1 child. Ph.D. in vertebrate zoology from 
large Eastern university. 9g years of successful teaching experience in compar- 
ative and mammalian anatomy, genetics, human physiology, embryology, his- 
tology, general zoology, general biology, and mammalogy. Research and pub- 
lications in fields of mammalian anatomy, mammalogy, and entomology. Avail- 
able for 1951-52. Excellent recommendations, Prefer Southwest. A 3867 


Botany: Man, 42. Ph.D. Experienced teacher. Publications in botany. Pre- 
ferred: teaching-research or teaching-herbarium work in a Southern or South- 
western university. Available at once. A 3991 


Business Administration and Law: Man, qo. B.S., B.S.L., L.L.B., M.A. in busi- 
ness administration. 10 years’ experience in business administration and law 
courses. Fluent speaker. Excellent classroom teacher. Desire position as 
assistant professor in American college with good tenure and promotion policy. 
Available summer, 1951. A 3868 

Chemistry: Man, 42, single. M.S., Ph.D., physical chemistry. 15 years’ ex- 

erience teaching all undergraduate courses in chemistry. Seek position look- 
ing forward to permanent appointment and promotion. Interested in working 
with others who are striving to enhance the general educational value of the 
introductory course or the course in physical chemistry. Richard Orlin Suther- 
land, Department of Chemistry, The University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo- 
ming. 

Chantaee (Organic, major; minor, Physical Chemistry and Chemical Microscopy): 
Married; Protestant. Ph.D. equivalent—M.Sc. from Eastern university. 
Versatile; cooperative. 18 years of college and university teaching; 4 years on 
full-time research. Publications include new text-manual in advanced field. 
Listed, American Men of Science; Fellow, American Institute of Chemists. 
Available June or September, 1951. A 3869 


Chemistry (preferably Biological, with or without Zoology): Woman. Ph.D. 
Experienced as associate professor and professor in small college; publications, 
complete references available. Medium sized institution preferred; present 
position collapsing for lack of funds. Available September, 1951. A 3870 


Communication, Education, or English: Man, 33, married, 1 child. 2 years’ 
experience college teaching. 4 years’ experience as graduate assistant and 
teaching fellow in communication program. Experience in remedial laboratories. 
B.A. and M.A. in English. Currently working at University of Denver toward 
Ed.D. with English minor. Credit and residential requirements will be com- 
pleted before available date. Excellent references. Available September, 1951. 

A 3871 
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Drama: Man, 35, single. M.F.A., Yale, 1948. 5 years of college theater teaching 
and directing. Major fields: directing and acting; design (scenery, costumes, 
lighting). Prefer directing and teaching in a large university or college where 
theater has a major emphasis. Excellent references. Available summer or fall, 
1951. A 3872 

Economic Principles, Economic and Social Theories, Economic and Social Insti- 
tutions, Labor, Industrial Organization, Research or Supervise Research. Also 
Principles of Sociology, Social Welfare and Social Legislation, Social and Economic 
History of the Near East: Woman. Ph.D. Foreign and American educa- 
tion; 3 years’ teaching experience; 4 years in business administration. Seek re- 
search or teaching position. A 3850 

Economics: World War II veteran, 37 years old, married, 3 children. Ph.D. al- 
most completed. 3 years’ current experience at state college teaching economic 
principles, problems, labor economics, consumer economics, transportation, 
and public control of business. Trained to teach many more in the field. Best 
of references. William Cain, 1918 Washington Avenue, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Economics, Accounts, Statistics, and Mathematics: Englishman, 44. M.A. of 
the University of Oxford. Formerly Chief Statistician in H.M. Colonial Office, 
London, formerly Flight Lieutenant, Royal Air Force, immigrated into U. S. for 
permanent residence in 1947 and now teaching the University System of Georgia; 
desire appointments for academic year 1951-52 and summer vacation 1951, pref- 
erably in Northeastern state. A 3873 

Economics or Economics and Sociology (Consumer Economics, Economic and 
Social Movements, International Economic Problems—War, Economic and 
Social Progress, Social Security, Public Finance, Money and Banking, Social 
Science, Theory; also courses in Sociology with Marriage and the Family as a 
specialty—§ years’ marriage counseling with emphasis on premarital counseling) : 
Man, 49, married. Ph.D., Illinois, with minor in philosophy. 18 years’ college 
teaching experience, 7 years’ industrial experience, 1 year of social work. 

A 3874 

Education and Psychology: Man, 37, family. At present dean of men in state 
college. A.B., Harvard (magnacum laude, Phi Beta Kappa). M.Ed.and Ph.D., 
University of Southern California. Phi Kappa Phi, A.P.A., A.A.U.P., N.S.C.T-.E. 
Teaching since 1938. Fields: child and adolescent psychology; educational 
psychology; social psychology; educational sociology; mental hygiene; coun- 
seling and guidance; curriculum and instruction in social studies. Would accept 
university, state college, junior college position, or suitable position in the public 
schools on the city or county level. Prefer Southwest. Available June, 1951. 

A 3875 

Electrical-Agricultural Engineering, Physics, Soils: Man, 40, married, 4 children, 
Protestant. B.Sc., M.Sc., Ag.E., State College of Washington. Worked on 
Ph.D., Iowa State College. Licensed to practice professional engineering by 
examinations (Oregon, Agricultural Engineering, 1939; Washington, Electrical 
Engineering, 1946; Idaho, 1951, pending; California, 1951, pending). Tau Beta 
Pi, Alpha Kappa Lambda. Who's Who, Who Knows—and What, etc. Many 
publications. Desire connection as a professor, department head, dean of engi- 
neering, etc., in a college or university, or research engineer in a business, govern- 
ment, or industry, at a salary of about $5000 a year. A 3876 

Electrochemistry: Man, 38, married, 3 children. Ph.D., Columbia. § years’ 
university research and teaching, 6 years’ industrial experience. About 25 pub- 
lications; active member in several technical societies. Desire research, con- 
sulting or teaching position in relatively undeveloped region, U. S. or foreign. 

A 3988 

Engineering (Dean or Department Chairman): Civil engineer and educator with 
aioentedl degrees and broad background of experience invites correspondence 
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regarding position as dean of engineering or department head. A 7387 


English: Man, 52, married, 2 children. Ph.D. 18 years’ college and university 
teaching experience at 4 institutions. Phi Beta Kappa. Major interests: Vic- 
torian Age, 19th century, Romanticism, creative writing. Desire full or asso- 
ciate professorship in small university or coeducational liberal arts college. 
Available September, 1951. A 3878 

English: Man, 40, successful associate professor leading university. Would con- 
sider professorship or chairmanship of department, Southeast or West Coast. 
Specialties: contemporary literature, writing, Renaissance. Publications. 

A 3879 

English: Man, 29, married, 2 children. World War II veteran. B.A. (1948), 
N -Y.U.; M.A. (1949) Columbia; working on doctoral degree summers. Have 

Y. State High School certification. 2 years’ college teaching in freshman 
Engtish, American literature, history of art. Interested in literature, communica- 
tion, semantics. Desire position in college or junior college. Available 
September, 1951. A 3880 

English: Man, 28, married, no children. M.A., Ohio State. All work for Ph.D. 
completed except generals and dissertation. aae field: American literature, 
especially contemporary. 3 years’ college teaching experience, quite varied. 
Special interests: Great Books courses; tutorial work. Have taught remedial 
composition, freshman and advanced writing, introductions to drama and fiction, 
American fiction. Reviews published in leading literary journals. Excellent ref. 
erences. Prefer east of Mississippi. Available summer or fall, 1951. A 3881 


English: Man, 33, married, 1 child. Bachelor, Social Sciences; Ph.D., English. 
8!/, years’ teaching experience. Publications in 18th century English literature 
and modern American literature. Can teach courses in creative writing, criti- 
cism, or literary history. Available fall, 1951. A 3882 


English: Woman, 50. Equivalent of Ph.D. Travel and study abroad. Major: 
Victorian literature. Special interests: the novel, composition (especially fresh- 
man), Browning, Chaucer, drama. Experience in both state university and 
Christian college. Excellent references. Prefer church-related college. Avail- 
able summer or fall, 1951. A 3883 

English: Man, 31, married, 1 child. M.A., expect Ph.D. in June,1951. 4 years’ 
teaching experience in prominent Eastern University. Special interests: Res- 
toration and 18th century; advanced writing courses; introductory courses in 
literary analysis. Especially interested in developing programs for freshman 
and sophomore English courses. Available June, 1951. A 3884 

English: Woman, 33, single. M.A., Queen’s University, Kingston, Canada; 
Ph.D., University of London, England. 3 years’ teaching experience. Courses 
taught: Surveys in English literature, English literary criticism, Victorian 
poetry. Special interests: Arthurian cycle; Romantics and later 19th century; 
modern drama. Available fall, 1951. A 3886 


English: Man, 38, married, 2 children. Ph.D. 14 years’ college and university 
teaching experience from freshman to graduate levels. Major field in English: 
American literature. Special interests: American civilization and humanities, 
with teaching experience and training in both. Research grant from learned 
society several years ago. Publications; book nearing ean. Broad 
cultural background; foreign travel. Member A.A. U.P., M.L.A. Possibility 
of enrollment drop makes change desirable. Excellent references. Available 
fall, 1951. A 3887 

English: Man, 28, single. A.B., Litt.M., University of Pittsburgh. Experience: 
3 years’ university teaching. Major field: American literature. Taught or 
teaching: American literature, English literature, Shakespeare, prose fiction, and 
composition. Broad cultural background; also foreign travel. Active interest 
in theater, music, and fine arts, Available September, 1951. A 3888 
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English: Woman, single. Ph.D. 11 years’ college teaching. Major field: English 
literature. Special interests: Shakespeare, Milton, Chaucer, the novel, the 
drama. Publications. Prefer church-related college or university of "high 
scholastic standards. Available September, 1951. A 3889 


English: Man, 33, single. A.M. with major in American literature, and currently 
working toward Ph.D. 3 years’ college teaching. Major field: American 


literature. Minor fields: Romantic and Victorian literature. Number of 


articles published or accepted for publication here and abroad. Prefer strong 
Eastern or church-related college or university. Excellent references. Avail- 
able September, 1951. A 3890 


English: Woman, 36, Ph.D. from Columbia. 8 years’ college teaching, including 
Shakespeare, contemporary literature, Romantic literature, dramatics, com- 
position, etc. Publications: 1 book and 2 articles on the Renaissance. A 3989 

English: Man, 43. Ph.D., Minnesota. 17 years’ college and university experi- 
ence, 9 as department chairman in small university. Special interests: 19th 
century English literature, freshman English, “general education” courses in the 


humanities. 2 books published, third completed. A 3891 
English: Man, 27, single. M.A., Columbia, 1943. Ph.D. candidate; course 


work and language requirements completed. Major: Victorian literature. 
Experience: 2 years’ high school, 4 years’ college and university. Special 
fields: remedial reading; English for foreign-born students. Interested in 
teaching in a college or university where good teaching is stressed. References. 
Available immediately. A 3892 
English: Man,29,married. M.A. Expect all Ph.D. work, save dissertation, to be 
completed by June, 1951. 4 years’ large university teaching experience. Spe- 
cial interest: American literature. Courses taught: freshman English; sopho- 
more English literature survey; advanced exposition (juniors); creative writing 
(juniors, seniors, and graduates); “Depth” reading of imaginative literature 
(sophomores and juniors). Available fall, 1951. A 3893 


English: Woman, 28, single. A.B., M.A., highest scholastic standing; 4 years’ 
college teaching experience, including surveys of English and American literature, 
English novel, expository writing, and composition and rhetoric. Also experi- 
enced in direction of dram atics, radio script writing, publicity. Available sum- 
mer or fall, 1951. A 3894 


English: Man, 49, married, 1 child. Ph.D. in Middle Ages. Book and scholarly 
and educational articles published. Now engaged in major research project. 
Fields: Middle Ages, Shakespeare, 19th century, novel. Now department 
head in liberal arts college. esire more opportunity for advanced work and 
research. A 3895 


English, Administration: Man, 36, veteran, married, 3 children. Harvard Ph.D. 
10 years’ college teaching experience; 2'/2 years as assistant dean in liberal arts 
college. Have taught both English and American literature. Special fields: 
English novel, Victorian literature. Several scholarly articles; one book in 
press, under contract for a second. A 3896 


English and Comparative Literature: Man, 27. Harvard A.M. Now at graduate 
school working on doctorate. § years’ college teaching experience in East and 
Midwest. Academic awards throughout studies. A 3897 


English, Drama: Man, single. A.B., Bowdoin; A.M., Columbia (in English). 
3 years’ teaching experience: freshman composition, play roduction, classical 
drama, modern drama. Formerly directed dramatics at Midwestern college, 
now instructor in English at a state university. Major interests: modern 
poetry, dramatic literature, playwriting. Excellent references. Available 
June, 1951. A 3898 
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English, French, Sociology (Campus or Extension): 36. M.A. plus 62 quarter 
hours. 11 years’ college experience. Secondary and junior college certificates. 
Now on leave from “Big-Ten” school. Subjects taught: ‘“Communications”; 
same, for foreign-language students; business English; director, advanced com- 
position (2 courses); American literature (3 courses). Various responsible com- 
mittee duties in teaching and research. Teaching and published collaborations 
in technical writing; business experience. Survey English literature, etc. Ex- 
cellent references. A 3987 

English and Humanities: Man, 37, married, 2 children. Ph.D. 9 years’ successful 
college and university teaching. In addition to the usual undergraduate courses 
I teach graduate courses in Shakespeare, Milton, Medieval Drama, seventeenth 
century prose and poetry. Wide experience in humanities (integrated art 
courses) qualifies me admirably for organizing or participating in such courses. 
Member of important national committee. Research projects in major field 
nearing publication stage. A 3990 


Family Relations: Man, 45, married, 2 children. Ph.D. Present position in 
sociology affords insufficient opportunity to principal interest. Desire posi- 
tion concentrating on Marriage and Family Relations. Experience in adminis- 
trative, community, and personnel work. Listed in Who’s Who, Who's Who in 
American Education, Who's Who in the South and Southwest, Directory of Ameri- 
can Scholars. Seeking permanent location. A 3899 


Fine Arts (Design, Painting, Drawing): Woman, 57. M.A. in Fine Arts. 28 
years’ college and art school teaching. Entitled to retirement from present 
college position. Desire appointment in small college located in pleasant cli- 
mate. Congenial associations and agreeable studio arrangements of greater im- 
portance than salary considerations. A 3900 


Fine Arts (Painting-Drawing, Modeling, Art Appreciation, Art for Architectural 
Students, Mural Decoration): Artist trained in Paris. 6%/: years’ university 
teaching. Desire change. A 3901 

Fine Arts (Summer School only): Fine arts instructor of a well-known conserva- 
tory of music. 6 years of teaching experience for undergraduate and graduate 
students. European university studies and travel. Major fields: Italian 
medieval and Renaissance art, Gothic art, Greek classical art. Publications in 
weekly reviews and periodicals. 1 book published, another one in preparation. 
College with campus life preferred. Available from end of June to beginning of 
August. A 3902 

French (Spanish): Man, 40, married. Ph.D., Paris. Other graduate studies in 
of French Academy. Publications. Widely travelled; broad 
background of training and experience. Now professor; willing to accept lower 
rank, if necessary, in exchange for other advantages. A 3903 

French: Woman, forties. Ph.D. Native language. 4 years’ American college 
experience; publications; references; M.L.A., L.S.A. Minor fields: Spanish, 
Italian, Latin. A 3904 

French: Woman. Ph.D. Widely travelled and experienced; seek position in 

ood academic institution, prefer the East. Can teach Spanish also. Available 
Fone, 1951. A 3905 

French: Woman, 24, single. B.A. with honors, University of California at Los 
Angeles; M.A., University of Oregon; scholarship at Maison Francaise, Western 
Reserve University; French descent: speak a write fluently, Mathematics 


minor, Teaching experience includes French at university, adult education, and 
secondary school levels; highest references. Seek position in liberal arts college 
or university. Available June, 1951. A 3906 
French: Woman, 50, French native educated in France. 16 years’ practice as 
attorney at law (Paris). French degrees for arts and laws. American teaching 
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erience at Wellesley College, Middlebury College, Mills College, University of 
Alberta (Canada) summer session. Seek position, preferably West, Southwest, 
rt Can also teach European history, French history, and political prob- 
lems of Europe. High grade references. Publications in France. Available 
fall, 1951. A 3907 
French: Man, married. Ph.D. 17th century research; widely travelled; pub- 
lications; excellent oral command. After 15 years as ’ department head in two 
Midwestern teachers colleges, will sacrifice rank and salary to join an institution 
believing in education rather than Education. A 3908 


French: Woman, 41, single, Catholic. Ph.D. Studied at University of Paris. 
Several years’ college experience. Desire associate or assistant status. 


A 3909 
French: Man. Ph.D. in Romance languages. Publication. Foreign travel and 
residence. A 3910 


French and English: Englishman, 45. M.A., D. és L. Teaching experience, 8 
years’ Royal Military College, Canada. 7 Years’ American University, Cairo. 
Extensive travel in Near and Far East. Extra-curricular journalism, dramatics, 
soccer. Interested in professorship or assistant, preferably in the South. Wife 
available for secretarial work, part time (2 children). Available June, 1951. 

A 3911 

Generalist, Specialist in Integration: Man, 49, American citizen, Ph.D., physical 
chemistry, Edinburgh, Fellowships of Carnegie, Rockefeller, and Macy founda- 
tions. Teaching experience 2 institutions, editorial staff scientific publication, war- 
time government service, Author of pioneering work in philosophy of science. 
Competent to handle basic problems in many fields of science, in philosophy, the 
arts and religion, as shown by publications and testimonials. Also have proven 
skill to develop seminal ideas which can help promote the unity of culture. Seek 
opportunity through research, teaching or administrative position to aid in reshap- 
ing and integration of knowledge and experience for needs of today. A 3885 


Geographer: Man, under 40, married, 2 children, Overseas veteran, not in re- 
serves. Broad training, M.S. in geography with Ph.D. expected this year, from 
strong old department. Experience in teaching several different courses, and 
many types of geographic research. Want a position carrying professional rank 
in a school offering graduate work in geography. A 3912 


Geography, Physical Science, and Social Science: Overseas veteran, 26. B.A.., 
Eastern college; M.A., Southern university; Ph.D. thesis started at Midwestern 
university, where serving as teaching assistant. Skilled in statistical research; 
one publication. Available June or September, i951. Prefer South or West. 

A 3913 

Geology: Man, 33, married, 1 child. A. B. .. M.S., Ph.D, Employed 3 years as 
mining and petroleum geologist. 4 years’ teaching experience in one-man depart- 
ment of geology at small liberal arts college. Listed i in American Men of Science, 
member Sigma Xi, Paleontological Society, and other scientific organizations. 
Desire position in small university department with opportunity to teach struc- 
tural geology, field geology, stratigraphy, or advanced general geology. A 3914 


German: Man, married, no children, native German, A~ erican citizen, LL.D. 
from German university; 7 years’ successful teaching i in the U. S., all courses in 
German language and literature, including scientific German; foreign travel; 
excellent references. Interested in permanent post. A 3915 


German: Man, 40, married, 1 child. A.B., M.A. (philosophy), University of 
British Columbia, Ph.D. (German), University of California. 7 years’ teaching 
experience in Latin, French, German, and English in high school and college. 
6 years’ teaching of scientific, elementary, and intermediate German at 2 uni- 
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versities. At present at large Midwestern university. Special interests: classical 
period, comparative literature. 3 years’ study in Germany. Widely travelled, 
adaptable, excellent reterences. Book and articles accepted for publication in 1951. 
Desire teaching-administrative position with a future, preferably at a college 
in the West, North, or Midwest. Available June or September, 1951. A 3916 
German (Comparative Literature, Administration): Man, 36, married, 1 child, Ger- 
man-born U.S. Army veteran. Ph.D. (N.Y.U.), M.A. (U.N.C.), taught in N. Y., 
N. C., Michigan, Arkansas. Travelled extensively in Europe and the Far East. 
Member: Phi Beta Kappa, M.L.A., A.A.T.G.,A.A.U.P. Seek teaching position 
in German and/or Comp. Lit. Dept. (especially English, French, German); would 
welcome part-time duty in college administration. Available July or fall, 1951. 
A 3917 

Guidance, Student Personnel, Administration: Man, 28, married. Ed.D. candi- 
date in guidance and student personnel at Harvard; residence completed this 
summer. At present director of guidance in junior college. Formerly in charge 
of Veterans Administration Guidance Center at strong Eastern college. Teach- 
ing experience includes psychology, personnel, and general education, Army 
experience in teaching and counseling. Good public speaker; active in com- 
munity affairs. Available September, 1951. A 3918 
History: Man, married. Ph.D., American history; M.A., modern European 
history. 11 years of college teaching. At present on research appointment, 
Books; numerous articles. Literary and folklore interests and publications, 
Special field: American social, economic, and cultural history. Seek position in 
university or college with good library; opportunity for graduate instruction 
would be welcomed. Midwest or West preterred, but not required. Available 
September, 1951. A 3919 
History: Man, married, 2 children. A.B. summa cum laude, Phi Beta Kappa 
and Phi Kappa Phi. Ph.D. in history from Midwestern university, M.A. in 
social sciences. 3 years’ teaching experience on college and university level. 
Specialty: American and American economic history; have taught Ancient, 
Medieval and European history. Several articles published; book in process. 
Full details and confidential references on request. Desire position in state 
school. A 3920 
History: Harvard Ph.D. Colonial. 47, married. 13 years’ experience in col- 
lege teaching. Desire a position in a liberal arts college or university beginning 
September, 1951. Primarily a teacher. Complete file including confidential 
recommendations available on request. A 3921 


History: Married man, 42, family. Ph.D., Harvard, history; administrative and 
teaching experience; Europe 1949-51. Available for position beginning summer 
or fall, 1951. A 3922 

History: Woman, 32, single. A.B. with highest honors, M.A., U.C.L.A. Phi 
Beta Kappa. Ph.D. assured fall, 1951, Radcliffe College. Seek opening with 
future. College teaching and research experience; publication; excellent refer- 
ences. Major fields: European, English history. Minor field: American 
history. Available fall, 1951 or 1952. A 3923 


History: Man, 53, married. B.S., M.A. degrees and 11/2 years’ work on doctorate. 
Fields: European, Latin-American and United States. Specialty: U. S. his- 
tory, 30 years’ teaching experience. Available after June 10, 1951. Desire 
location in Southwestern U. S. A 3924 


History: Man, 31, married,2children. A.B.,A.M., Ph.D., Pennsylvania, Phi Beta 
Kappa. Associate professor with 5 years’ teaching experience in liberal arts 
colleges. Courses taught: European and American history; economic history, 
American government. Major interest: 18th-20th century Europe. Book in 
process. Available after June, 1951. A 3925 
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History: Man, 38, married. A.M., University of Chicago; Ph.D. near comple- 
tion. Fields of specialization: U. S. and Latin-American history. Extensive 
travel, including Mexico and Japan since World War II. Experience: 5 years’ 
teaching, business, former Congressional secretary, responsible Navy positions 
World War II. Desire college location Southwest or South. Available Sep- 
tember, 1951. A 3926 

History: Man, 30,unmarried. A.B.,A.M.,some workon Ph.D. Phi Beta Kappa, 
Phi Kappa Phi, A.A.U.P. European travel. 7 years’ teaching experience. 
Present rank assistant professor. Fields: Ancient, Medieval, Renaissance 
and Reformation, modern Europe, expansion of Europe, England, America, 
Latin America. Available June, 1951. A 3927 

History: Man. A.B., A.M., Ph.D., Chicago. Phi Beta Kappa. 12 years’ 
teaching experience. Publications. Desire position in four-year liberal arts 
college or university in Ancient or Medieval or Modern European history field. 
Middle West preferred. Available September, 1951. A 3928 


History of Art, Archaeology, or Museum Work or Management, or a combination 
of these: I have an excellent course in aesthetics. Also teach Greek and Latin. 
See Who's Who in America Education, Vol. XIV. Frank P. Albright, Union 
College, Schenectady, New York. 

History and/or Dean of Women (Academic): Woman. M.A., Ph.D. candidate, 
thesis in progress. 3 years’ fellowship holder. 4 years’ college teaching experi- 
ence, 7 years’ high-school teaching, 3/2 years as guidance counselor. Major 
fields: American history, American government, English history. Latin Ameri- 
can history. Have also taught European civilization in college. Desire perma- 
nent position in college having good tenure and promotion policies. Available 
summer or fall, 1951. A 3929 


History and Political Science: Woman. Ph.D. in history; wide experience in 
American and European history and methods of teaching the social studies. 
Publications; fellowships. Desire teaching, counseling, or editorial work. 

A 3930 

Industrial Management and Industrial Relations: Man, 33, married. M.S., 
University of Illinois. Since 1944 have been handling management problems for 
General Motors plants all over the country. Problems have included personnel, 
labor relations, organization, methods, work standards, safety, costs, etc. Pre- 
vious successful teaching experience. Desire affiliation with college or university 
interested in bringing practical problems to the classroom. Available at once. 

A 393! 

Languages, French, Spanish, Greek, Turkish: Man, married. M.A., candidate 
for Ph.D. Linguist; 16 years’ experience in undergraduate courses; also court 
interpreter and translator since the age of 13. Studied abroad; member of 
Philological Association, A.A.U.P., listed in Who's Who in the South and South- 
west. Desire position in college or junior college. Available September, 1951. 

A 3932 

Languages and Linguistics: Man, 60, married, no children. Ph.D. 32 years’ 
‘European university experience; scientist listed in Who's Who in Central Europe; 
former dean of European university. Major fields: linguistics, German language 
and literature, comparative literature. 3 years’ teaching in this country. 
Available fall 1951; also available for summer term, 1951. A 3933 

Latin, Ancient History, Greek: Man, 32, married, 2 children. Ph.D, 7 years’ 
teaching experience in most_branches of classical field. Publications. At pres- 
ent, assistant professor in Eastern university. Available September, 1951. 

A 3934 

Mathematics: Man, 44, married. Ph.D. Experience in teaching and counseling, 
now head of department in small college. Desires secondary or college position 
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in an institution which is interested in experimental teaching. Available sum- 
mer or fall, 1951. A 3935 
Mathematics: Man, 28, married. B.S. in electrical engineering, Ph.D. in mathe- 
matics, with minors in mathematical physics and applied mathematics; 4 years’ 
full or part-time university teaching experience; member Phi Kappa Phi, Eta 
Kappa Nu, Pi Mu Epsilon, Tau Beta Pi, Am. Math. Assoc., Am. Math. Soc., 
A.A.U.P.; good references. Desire college or university position. A 3936 


Mathematics: Man, 64, married. Ph.D. Teacher and author. Last 26 years at 
present university teaching undergraduate and graduate mathematics. Want 
new teaching position at moderate salary on retirement in July. Excellent 
health. A 3937 

Mechanical Engineering: Executive Engineer, M.E., married. 25 years’ diversi- 
fied and successful engineering experience in responsible executive positions with 
demonstrated competence in directing design, research, application and testing of 
steam power plants, auxiliaries and mechanical equipment, analysis and material 
specifications, reports, etc. Would like to consider suitable connection with 
reputable engineering faculty or research department. Presently in responsible 
charge of large project. Exceptional references available. Confidential cor- 
respondence requested. A 3938 

Modern Languages (Spanish, French, Portuguese,German): Man, married, family. 
B.A., M.A., Cornell. 25 years’ teaching experience. At present instructor in 
large Eastern university. Unquestionable credentials. Member A.A.U.P., 
M.L.A., A.A.T.S.P., A.A.T.F. Publications. Widely travelled. Available 
fall, 1951. A 3939 

Music: Man, 30. M. Mus., honorary Mus. D. Major training in America at 
several schools and universities. Some European training. Extensive European 
travel. 2 years of experience as music supervisor and director of one of the 
nation’s leading high-school symphony cndinaien, Private student of world- 
renowned symphony orchestra conductor. College experience, as a graduate 
student, in developing music appreciation classes and other musical activities for 
the non-musician. Especially interested in this type of work. Also, in adult 
education projects and comparative arts. Qualified for the following work: music 
history and theory, music courses and activities for the non-musician, com- 
parative arts, orchestral conducting, teaching of wood winds, music education. 

A 3940 

Music: Man, 30, family, veteran. B.S., Cincinnati; graduate study, Juilliard; 
A.M., Columbia, working toward doctorate. Trumpet with major symphony 
orchestras. 10 years’ teaching brass, last 3 in nationally known independent 
music college. Interest in teaching methods, conducting, band, and brass choir. 
Excellent references. Seeking permanent position in state college, university, 
or teachers college. Available September, 1951. A 3941 

Music: Man, married, 3 children. B. Mus.; M. Mus.; M.A. U. of Chicago. 
20 years’ experience teaching in college music departments and conservatories. 
Special fields: piano, theory, opera workshop, choral directing. Also accom- 
plished church organist. Compositions for symphony orchestra; chamber opera, 
songs. Available for June, 1951 or September, 1951. A 3942 


Music (Piano Teacher-Performer): Man, 27. B.M. and M.M. from U.S.C. 20 
units toward Ph.D. Graduate professional training in France. Able to present 
complete piano recitals and teach full load. Experienced in teaching on college 
ive private piano, class piano, music history, music appreciation, harmony, and 
solfége. Enthusiastic and adaptable. Now available. A 3943 
Music (Theory, Music History, Music Literature): Man, 40, married. Ph.D. 17 
years’ experience, 13 at college level. Thorough knowledge of field; excellent 
classroom instructor. Compositions, textbook, magazine articles. Desire 
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change. Prefer location in or near city with active musical and cultural life, 
in university or college where creative work and research are encouraged. Avail- 
able summer or fall, 1951. A 3944 


Music (Vocal, Choral, Opera): Man, 35, married. Mus. B., M.A. in Music, 35 
hours’ post-Master’s study. 7 years’ university and conservatory teaching; 11 
years’ voice teaching; 20 years’ concert, oratorio, radio, singing; 10 years’ choral 
conducting; 4 years’ opera workshop direction. Veteran. Seeking location 
in New England or Northeastern U.S. Available summer or fall, 1951. 

A 3945 

Music and German: Man, veteran, 41, married, 1 child. A.B.; M.A. (German); 
M.A. and Ph.D. (musicology). 9 years’ college level teaching experience. In- 
struments: violin and viola, also piano and harpsichord. Teach musicology, 
music history, harmony, counterpoint, fuge, etc., violin, German. Extensive 
foreign study and travel. Available fall, 1951. A 3946 

Philosophy: Man, 44, married, 1 child. U. S. Army veteran. A.B., A.M., 
Ph.D. degrees from first-rank universities. Additional study in Europe. 6 
years’ teaching, 15 years’ executive and administrative experience. Philosophi- 
cal treatise published. Excellent references. Present academic position not 
commensurate with abilities. Available June, 1951. A 3947 


Philosophy: Man, 35, married, veteran. Ph.D., Duke. 4 years’ full-time teach- 
ing experience as assistant professor at New England state university. Courses 
taught include introduction, logic, ethics, metaphysics, social philosophy, Ameri- 
can philosophy, introductory sociology, and social problems. Successful in 
organizing student work projects. Would like opportunity to teach philosophy 
of science. Interested in general education courses. A.A.U.P. member. Avail- 
able after June, 1951. A 3948 

Philosophy: Man, late twenties, married, 1 child. Ph.D. 3 years’ university 
teaching experience. Special interest in aesthetics, recent French philosophy, 
phenomenology. Published monograph; articles in Jr. of Philosophy and Phil- 
osophy and Phenomenological Research. Available fall, 1951. A 3949 


Philosophy: Man, 47, married, no children. A.B. summa cum laude, University 
of Minnesota; M.A. and Ph.D., Cornell. Fifth year in present institution. 5 
years’ teaching in other institutions. Book reviews. Now working on textbook 
in philosophy of religion. Special field: philosophy and history of religion. 
Preferred location: New England or New York State. Second preference: 
Eastern Seaboard and the South. Would consider position anywhere in con- 
tinental U.S. A. Available at the end of the 1950-51 academic year. A 3950 


Philosophy and/or Religion: Man, 29, married,1 child. B.A., B.D., Ph.D. degrees 
from first-rank college and university. Phi Beta Kappa. Over 2 years’ teaching 
in an Eastern university. Specialty: philosophy of religion and ethics. Ex- 
cellent references. Preferred location: South, but will consider other areas. 
Available September, 1951. A 3951 

Physical Education: Man, veteran, married, family. Ph.D. by June, 1951. 
Physical education, coaching, health, recreation. 3 years’ college teaching and 
coaching experience; 1 year public school physical education administration and 
teaching. Some publications. Phi Epsilon Kappa. Available summer or 
autumnigs1. Address: Hollis Fait, 249 Quonset Park, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Physical Education and General Education: Man, 30, married. B.S.,M.E., M.A., 
Ed.D. 5 years’ teaching and coaching experience on college level. World War 
Il veteran. Member of A.A.U.P., Phi Delta Kappa, Kappa Delta Pi, A.A.H.P. 
E.R. Desire position teaching professional physical education or general educa- 
tion courses. Available summer or fall, 1951. A 3952 

Physical Education, Health Education: Woman, 49. Ph.D., Columbia Uni- 
versity, graduate Sargent School for Physical Education. Kappa Delta Pi. 
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Experience in public schools, college, and State Department of Education, as 
teacher, supervisor, head of department, consultant in physical education, and 
research worker. Publications, original research, wide professional service, 
book in progress. Have travelled extensively. Desire to locate in college or uni- 
versity in the Midwest or East. Available fall, 1951. A 3953 
Physics: Man, 38. 12 years’ university teaching experience in physics, physical 
science, electronics. Desire appointment; sede immediately. A 3954 
Physics: Man, matureage. Ph.D. Sigma Xi. Experience in engineering, liberal 
arts, teachers colleges. Interested in position in college where Master’s degree 
is offered in physics. Also available for summer position in physics or mathe- 
matics. A 3955 
Physics: Man, 30, married. B.S., M.S. (M.L.T.), Ph.D. course work and exams 
completed (N.Y.U.). Thesis by fall 1951. Phi Beta Kappa. Captain, Air 
Force Meteorologist. 5 years’ physics teaching experience. Desire teaching 
N. Y. or East. Available fall, 1951. A 3956 
Physics: Man, 32, married. Ph.D. expected 1951. 4 years’ instructor large uni- 
versity. 2 years’ war research and industrial research experience. Desire 
teaching position at college or university, preferably with some research oppor- 
tunities. Available June, 1951. A 3957 
Physics, Science Education: Man, 36, married, 2 children. B.S., M.S., now 
completing Ph.D. in science education. Varied experience at secondary and 
college levels and as a research physicist. Desire position teaching physics as 
part of a general education program in a liberal arts college or in science depart- 
ment of a teachers college. Best references. Prefer Southwest but will con- 
sider other localities. Available summer or fall, 1951. A 3958 
Political Science: Man, 53, single. J.D., Ph.D. (minor economics), international 
law and relations, constitutional law, U. S. and comparative government. g 
years’ teaching practice. Former journalist. Publications. Widely travelled. 
Foreign languages. A 3959 
Political Science: Man, 30, family, veteran. Master’s degree. Doctoral thesis in 
process. 3 years’ university teaching. Currently teaching introductory 
courses and public administration. Capacities primarily in public administration, 
American government (national, state, local), international law and relations, 
comparative government. Seeking permanent location. Available September, 
19§1. A 3960 
Political Science: Man, 36, married. M.A., doctoral thesis in process, University 
of Minnesota. 4 years’ university teaching (combined 2 years with writing 
and editing research bulletin), 1 year government economist, 7 years in private 
industry. Teaching introductory courses, politics, government regulation of 
economy. Capacities in public law, administration, comparative government. 
Seeking permanent location. Available June, 1951. A 3961 


Political Science: Man, 28, family, veteran. Master’s degree. Doctoral thesis 
in process. 2 years’ college teaching. Several publications. Fields: political 
theory, international law and relations, public law, comparative government, 
American government, public administration. Prefer position emphasizing 
international law and po itical and legal philosophy, international law and rela- 
tions, or possibly Latin American affairs and public law at institution where 
graduate work can be offered. Seeking permanent location. Available June or 
September, 1951. A 3962 

Political Science, History: Man, 40, married, 3 children. Ph.D. Department 
head. Broad experience in teaching, government service, and writing. One 
book and numerous articles in field of American government. Specialized in 
state and local government and administration. Listed in Who Knows—And 
What, Leaders in Education, Who’s Who in American Education, etc. Textbook 
in preparation. Salary, $4500 or more. A 3963 
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Political Science and International Relations: Frenchman, 35, single. Doctor in 
political and juridical sciences, Sorbonne, 1943. Experience in international 
relations, several missions for the French government. Assistant, Sorbonne Law 
School, 1946-47. Lectured in England and the United States. Special student 
at Harvard Law School and Harvard School of a". Administration, 1946- 


48. Taught at Cambridge Junior College, 1947- 2 years with the "United 
Nations. Presently available. R. Savarit, 48 = “soth Street, New York 22, 
New York. 


Political Science (Political Theory, Fundamentals of Political Science, Comparative 
Government, International Relations, Russian and German Government and 
History, Problems of Contemporary Civilization and Society): Man, 42, married, 
1 child. J.D. and Ph.D. Io years of college teaching, research, government 
service. Broad international experience. 2 ks and numerous ‘articles, text- 
book in preparation. Listed in Who Knows—And What and Directory of Ameri- 
can Scholars (1951 ed.). Now associate professor in New England college. 
Desire professional advancement, preferably position in university or in college 
in or near larger city. A 3964 

Psychologist: Experienced in social and abnormal psychology. Opportunity de- 
sired to work as a college teacher, or as a consultant in a medical setting; many 
years’ experience as a teacher and counselor; publications in psychology and 
education. Ph.D. man, 51, married. Has been a teacher in both the depart- 
ment of psychology and the department of sociology. Also ready to consider 


work in administration. A 3965 
Psychology: Man, married. B.A., M.A., Ph.D. Over 15 years’ successful teach- 
ing experience; major interests in clinical, dynamic, industrial, abnormal psy- 


chology, personality development, counseling. Taught also with success courses 
in child, adolescent, applied, experimental, social psychology. Successful prac- 
tice in clinical psychology and counseling past 7 years, working closely with 
psychiatrists. Consultant for private and state mental hospitals. Administra- 
tive experience. Qualified for university or private clinic. Unusual record of 
applying psychology to student problems, clinical situations, and testing and 
counseling projects in business and industry. References. Available for inter- 
views. Member of 5 professional associations, 3 in psychology. A 3966 
Psychology: Man, 47. Ph.D. Fellow, A.P.A.; E.P.A.; American Academy of 
Political and Social Science; Chi Beta Phi (honorary member); experience in 
teaching and research; travel and publications. Now professor at state liberal 
arts college; desire chan, ge for professional advancement. A 3967 


Psychology: Man, 47, married, 1 daughter age 10 years. Protestant. M.A. 
degree from Johns Hopkins bisiesaniees subsequent study at University of 
Pennsylvania; extra study elsewhere in related medical fields, including work on 
nervous system and full year in psychiatry. Professional affiliations: A.P.A., 
A.A.A.S., Va. Acad. of Sci., A.A.U.P., and Psi Chi. Practical experience in 3 
types of applied psychology, including industrial position and clinical work in 
state mental hospital. Have taught in 3 colleges and universities, with experi- 

} ence in counseling (vocational and personal). Although have taught 7 branches 
of psychology and can teach 3 others, the main branches of concentration are: 
abnormal and mental hygiene, child development, industrial, and physiological. 
Prefers full- time teaching, but will take combination of teaching and counseling. 
Desire position in East. Advancement sought. Available September, 1951. 

A 3968 

Psychology and Remedial Reading: Woman, 47. Ed.D., Harvard. 20 years 
teaching at all levels. Wishes summer position and/or change for professional 
advancement. Available June, 1951. A 3969 


Psychology, Testing and Counseling: Man, 30, married. B.A., M.A., and addi- 
tional work on Ph.D. at Univ ersity of Wisconsin (psychology ). Psi Chi; Asso- 
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ciate, American Psychological Association; A.A.U.P.; American College Person- 
nel Association; and Alabama Academy of Science. 4 years’ experience in 
teaching, counseling, and guidance. Major areas clinical and industrial, with 
other teaching in general, social and experimental. Presently associate professor 
(psychology) at fully accredited Southern religious affiliated college. Desire 
move North or West and will consider teaching and/or research offers. V eteran, 
militarily exempt. Available fall, 1951. A 3970 
Public Relations Director: B.J., M.A. from University of Missouri. W.W. II 
Veteran, 28, married, wife is phys. ed. instructor. Presently teaching 5 hours in 
news writing, news editing, in addition to public relations for Midwestern munic- 
ipal university. Thoroughly experienced in establishing, maintaining friendly 
press, radio, other media relations. Contributing feature writer. Chairman of stu- 
dent publications, weekly newspaper and yearbook. Desire appointment fall, 195 
Prefer West, Southwestern U. S. Splendid references. Anticipate release _ 
cause of enrollment decline. Charles Rodecker, 129 Buchanan, Topeka, Kansas. 


Religion: Man, 49, married. Th.M., Princeton Theol. Sem, Ph.D., University 
of Toronto. 16 years’ teaching experience. Ordained minister, Presby terian 
Church, U.S. A. Prefer position in private or church-related school. Prepared 
to teach philosophy also. Available June or September, 1951. A 3971 

Romance Languages (Italian and French Language and Literature): Harvard 
Ph.D. 35, married, 2 children, Several years’ experience. Publications. 
Main interest: Italian literature. At present on leave as Fulbright Scholar at 
University of Florence, Italy. Available September 1951 for position at suitable 
rank, where research is encouraged, which indicates prospect of continuance. 
Inquiries may be addressed to Dr. Ernest H. Wilkins, 177 Homer St., Newton 
Centre, Massachusetts, who will reply in my behalf. 

Sociology: Man, 27, married. Master of Science in education; class work for 
Ph.D. will be completed June, 1951. Experience as junior college teacher and as 
graduate assistant. Desire full or part-time teaching or research position in 
small Midwestern college. Not subject to military call because of service connec- 
ted disability. Wife with B.S. in education will accompany. Available Septem- 
ber, 1951. A 3972 

Sociology: Man, 50, married, 1 child. M.A., New York tage 4 Ph.D. work 
in sociology about two-thirds completed at Yale. Experience: 13 years of col- 
lege teaching; 13 years in school administration, and teacher iutaden, Prefer 
east of Mississippi River. Available June, 1951. A 3973 

Sociology, Philosophy, German Literature: Man, 31, married. Ph.D. College 
and university teaching positions both in Germany and the United States. Con- 
sultant to adult education for American Military Government in Germany 
(OMGUS). Study both in Europe and the United States. Several publications 
(Kurschners Deutscher Literaturkalender 1949, Nachtrag). A 3974 


Sociology, Political Science: Man, 26, single, veteran. B.A. magna cum laude; 
M.A.; doing course work for Ph.D. Pi Gamma Mu, Alpha Kappa Delta, Ameri- 
can Sociological Society. 2 years’ teaching at Pennsylvania State College. 
Equipped to teach general sociology, anthropology, social psychology, general 
political science, pressure groups. Will consider teaching and/or research posi- 
tion any where, Available June, 1951. A 3975 

Spanish: Woman, 45, single. Sigma Delta Pi; M.A. from University of New 
York; 1 summer in Spain; 1 year of residence in Europe; 1 winter in Puerto Rico; 
4 summers at Unive ersidad Nacional de Mexico. ¢ successful years’ experience 
as college teacher; 3 as translator of 4 Romance languages; 3 as secondary in- 
structor. § cialist in conversation and grammar. Seek univ ersity appoint- 
ment. Available September, 1951. A 3976 

Spanish: Woman, 39, single. Ph.D., U.C.L.A., 1949; major, Golden Age drama. 
7 years’ college teaching, 2 years "as assistant professor, large state women’s 
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college. Foreign residence and publications, Desire position good college or 
university. Available June, 1951. A 3977 


Spanish, French: Man, 36, married, veteran. Ph.D. in Spanish. Major field: 


Spanish-American literature. 6 years’ teaching at university level. 2 years’ 
travel in Latin America. 2 publications in major journal. Can teach Spanish 
any level; elementary French. Seek permanent position. Available June or 
September, 1951. A 3978 


Spanish, Italian, French: Man, 32, married, veteran of World War II. M.A. in 


Spanish from Columbia; started work for Doctorate in modern languages 
(Spanish, Italian, French) at Middlebury College. 5 years of successful teaching. 
Travel abroad. Excellent references. Available in September, possibly in 
June. A 3979 


Speech: Man, 33, single. Ph.D.,lowa. Pi Kappa Delta, PiGamma Mu, Ameri- 


can Forensic Association, clinical member of American Speech and Hearing 
Association. § years’ college teaching. Have organized forensic program and 
taught fundamentals of speech, public speaking, debate, discussion, radio writing, 
journalism. Experience in speech correction and public relations. Will go any- 
where. Publications. Excellent references. Available September, 1951. 


A 3980 


Speech-English: Specialist in radio-television, dramatic art, literature, history of 


the drama and dramatic criticism, speech (including discussion, interpretation 
and fundamentals). M.A. from a major university. Certificates from pro- 
fessional schools, American and English. Professional experience in both 
theater and radio, here and abroad. The author of many articles, both popular 
and scholarly and of a forthcoming book. The producer of radio forums. Ad- 
ministrator of top-flight professional staff. Currently teaching radio, television, 
and film on undergraduate and graduate levels, the director of a radio workshop 
producing on metropolitan stations and heard in international hookup. Woman, 
early thirties, unmarried. Seek assistant professorship. A 3981 


Speech and Rhetoric, English: Man, 32, married, 1 child. Veteran (officer). 


A.B., M.A., Ph.D. expected in June, 1951. Successful experience as teaching 
assistant in speech; head of dormitory, and head tutor. Some experience in 
dramatics and radio. Desire position in college or university located preferably 
in Northeastern or Middle Atlantic States, but not restricted. Available 
September, 1951. A 3982 


Television: Man, 30, single. Television producer, director, and educator. Avail- 


able to college- or university-operated television station. Can direct program- 
ming and production, or supervise TV studio. Might combine teaching of tele- 
vision with one of above duties. B.S., M.A., additional work toward Ph.D. in 
education. Secondary school and college teaching experience. Presently in 
television in N.Y.C. Available July, 1951. A 3983 


Vocational-Industrial Education: Married man, Ed.D.; 5 years of vocational 


teacher education in large university, with professorial rank, teaching courses in 
principles and methods of education, sensory aids, supervision and administra- 
tion of V.E., curriculum construction, practice teaching, introduction to teaching, 
evaluation, and statistics; 5 years’ secondary vocational teaching; 6 years’ super- 
vision and administration of secondary, W.P.A., war production, and veterans 
vocational education; 10 years’ full-time employment at trade in industry; some 
supervisory training experience; member of professional associations, author of 
numerous published articles and one text; excellent references, clear record; 
special interest in vocational-technical education, work experience, and the ad- 
ministration of education. Available September, 1951. A 3984 


Zoology and Chemistry: Man, 26, married, 1 child. B.S., Fort Hays Kansas 


State College; M.S., Kansas State College. Served as graduate assistant; 1 
year teaching experience in college as temporary replacement for man getting 
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advanced degree. Honorary membership in professional and leadership fraterni- 
ties. Excellent references. Available June or September, 1951. A 3985 


Zoology and/or Wildlife Conservation: Man,42. Ph.D., Michigan. Outstanding 


record as a teacher of general and vertebrate zoology, pre-medical subjects, and 
wildlife conservation. Well known for research on taxonomy and ecology of 
Mississippi Valley vertebrates, especially fishes and mammals. Will consider 
any assignment in research, teaching, administration, or combination. Experi- 
enced department head, museum management, and state research. No oppor- 
tunity for salary advance in present position. Best of recommendations. Avail- 
able September, 1951. A 3986 
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